Nez York is Not a One Night Stand 


Sooner or later, the sales managers and merchandise managers 


and space-time buyers of this fair land will get it through their 
heads that they must ring up more than one curtain on the mar- 
ket which WOR serves. Most advertisers would sneer serenely 
at the thought of making a dent in Greater New York and Phila- 
delphia with a campaign concentrated in one newspaper, or one 
magazine. Yet, they lean blithely on one outlet of a national hook- 


up to perform a task which can be done in the most highly effi- 


cient and economical manner only when supplemented by WOR. 


WO! 


A joke abroad is the American business 
man whose mind is never off his business. 
Beneath this exaggeration lies a truth that 
many a business problem goes home with 
many an executive. 

The office may be the scene of the ac- 
tual sale, but the home is often the place 
for preliminary mulling-over of pro’s and 
con’s, values, prejudices. FORTUNE’s 
position as a prize-package in executive’s 
homes gives to its advertising pages a vital 
role an unparalleled importance in this 
mulling-over process. No theory is it that 

1. 85% of FORTUNE’s 130,000 sub- 


scribers are of executive rating. 


2. 94% of FORTUNE’s copies are 

mailed directly to the home. 

3. 89% of FORTUNE subscribers read 

the advertising pages first. 

Your advertisement in FORTUNE con- 
centrates the attention of America’s buy- 
ing market upon your product. FOR- 
TUNE is at home in the home of the man 


your salesman finds it hard to see. 


FORTUNE 


135 East 42nd Street - New York City 


...at home at home 
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Pantry Shelf 
Scene 


An appraisal of what a housewife has got clearly 
indicates what she can get. If her larder is loaded, 
it’s safe to assume that she can steadily buy the 
things she needs and wants. 

Familiar cartons, jars, bottles and tins line the 
pantry shelves of the homes in which The Daily 
News is at home. 

The pantry shelf scene in these homes is a one- 
family grocery stockroom. They are well provi- 
sioned and replacements are made as rapidly as 
products are consumed. 


* * * 


F your product belongs in this pantry shelf scene 

your sales message belongs in The Daily News 

because The Daily News has more and better home 
coverage than any other daily in Chicago. 

It saturates the rich concentrate of Chicago’s 
actual market, the areas which house the typical 
American consumer, able to buy his daily neces- 
sities without stint and provide his family with 
ordinary comforts. 

To these constant, devoted readers The Daily 
News is not only a source of news and counsel but 
a tried and trusted market place as well. 


* 


y° can add your product to the pantry shelf 


scene in thousands of Chicago homes by pre- 


* * 


senting your sales message in The Daily News be- 
cause The News opens the door to these homes and 
introduces you properly. 


THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


~ ager cChorwe News, eo 


MADISON ST. 


400 W. 


GEORGE A. McDEVITT CO., Eastern Advertising Representatives . 
444 Madison Avenue, NEW YORK. . . 12 S. 12th Street, PHILADELPHIA 
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ORE grocery advertising is carried in The 

Daily News than in-any other newspaper 

in the United States. The News has occupied this 

position of leadership for six consecutive years. The 

inference is obvious, because food advertising simply 
must produce sales, quickly and profitably. 

As in food, The Chicago Daily News leads all 
papers in Chicago, morning, evening and Sunday, 
in total retail advertising. 

To drive your sales message home in Chicago, 
get it into the homes of Chicago through the col- 
umns of The Chicago Daily News. 


JAMES L. LENOX, Eastern Representative Photogravure, Color 
. 444 Madison Avenue, NEW YORK 
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Comics and Retail . 


S A HOUND'S TOOTH 


There are many similes for being clean. As a whistle... as a 
hound’s tooth .. . as News-Week's Circulation methods. What 
have we done to get some 200,000 readers? Just this: we have 
offered samples of News-Week to carefully, very carefully, 
selected people. (20 weeks for $1.00 and see how you like our 
unique brand of reading matter.) Nothing else. No club offers 
at cut rates. No striplings on the streets. No sewing circle pre- 
miums. And as for newsstand circulation, that is also entirely 
voluntary. Not only on the part of the people who buy, but 
also on the part of the newsdealer, who gets no inducement 
whatever to put News-Week up in front of the footlights. All 
of which makes it seem as though 200,000 people like News- 
Week simply because of what News- Week is—their favorite way 


of éetting an honest, illuminating summation of the week's news. 


NEWS- MEER 


and fitteenth xcept in Ap pvil 4 and October, when it is published three times a month and dafed | i 
y Sales Management, 1; 420 Lexington Ave Neu rer, a? Subscription price $4.00 @ ) 


the Post Office. N. Y., und-r the Act of March 3. 187 October 10, 1936. Volume XXXIX. 
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EWING GALLOWAY 


BALANCED 
POWER ror 


Whether to turn over machinery 

or to turn over merchandise 

production engineers and sales managers 
face the same problem: 


to apply the right power 
... at the right place 
. . . to do the right job. 


MoTOoR is the greatest selling power in the automo- 
tive sales field. Its circulation is carefully balanced 
against the automotive buying dollars of every city 
and state just as is the power in the factories of the 
industry MoToR serves. 


MoToR’s circulation is large where automotive pur- 
chasing power is high; smaller where it is lower. 57,000 
worthwhile shops, dealers and jobbers follow MoToR 
each month. This magazine delivers to advertisers the 
most responsive automotive buying group in America. 

MoTOoR is selectively sold, enthusiastically bought, 
intensively read. Its editors are men well known 
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R. T. DOONER 


A GREAT INDUSTRY 


throughout the industry. Their knowledge is practical, 
their opinions respected. 

Distinctive in makeup, brilliant in editorial direc- 
tion, selective in circulation, MoToR stands first in its 
field in editorial content, reader interest, paid circula- 
tion and advertising volume. 


It belongs on the top of every advertising schedule 
planned to sell the automotive industry. 


Last forms of Show Issue close October 23 


The Automotive Business Magazine 


972 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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1936 Farm Incomes High inl \y 


This Year’s Yields} o 
Hay, Pears, Corn and} p, 
1935 Output.Jp, 

Crops atlq 


Throughout the 1936 growing season rainfall 
in Washington, Idaho and Oregon averaged from 
100% to 125% of normal according to records of 
the United States weather bureau. 


Pears 
This abundant precipitation combined with Onion 
widespread practice of irrigation enabled Pacific 
Northwest farmers in 1936 to produce a treme sid 
dous proportion of the nation’s farm wealth; andy 
to benefit materially from the sharp rise in prices} Prunes 
for almost all farm crops. Wool 
U. S. Department of Agriculture estimates be 
low show the output of wheat, oats, corn, hay, po Ey 
tatoes, pears and cherries ahead of the big 19359 "™ 
. : ; roduction. oe 
[Hay yielded 2.1 tons per acre in P ee 12 ye 
roduction 5 
| Pacific Northwest in 1936 August 1, 1936 Production cfc 2 
Estimate 1935 to 68: 
— {ee 3,995,000 Bu. 3,692,000 Bu. bo 
1936 yields of po-| Ail Wheat ................ 88,060,000 Bu. 80,731,000 Bu. 
In l 9 3 6 | ltatoes in Wash-| Oats ...........-.-.-20---0- 23,968,000 Bu. 23,499,000 Bu. iy 
: ; ern 8,506,000 Bu. 8,961,000 Bu. P 
Washington, Idaho, — oa i tnntiey..... 6,136,000 Tons 5,385,000Tas fy 
Oregon,1792 Bu.) poratoes ............. _....36,495,000 Bu. 35,950,000 Bu ren 
Oregon are Producing per acre Apples, Commercial..25,100,000 Bu. 27,293,000 Bu. oye 


nation’s hops 


» nation’s fresh prunes 


nation’s commercial apples 


3 nation’s pears 


’ nation’s wheat 


Washington, Idaho and Oregon produced 
one-seventh of U. S. wheat in 1936 


The Paeifie Nort 


The Washington Farmer — Théldah 
General OFFice€Spot, 

State OF fic®SSeaty 

Advertising Representatives — ASSOCIATE 


’ nation’s potatoes 


‘10 nation’s hay 


‘12 nation’s onions 


ALSO HUGE QUANTITIES OF 
OTHER CROPS, LIVE STOCK AND 
DAIRY PRODUCE 
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Washington, Idaho, Oregon 


is} of Wheat and Oats, 
diPotatoes Ahead of 
t.1 Production of All 
t} High Level 


Production 

from August 1, 1936 Production 
ds of Estimate 1935 

TI iinicciccceccaseesncsinen 8,669,000 Bu. 8,477,000 Bu. 
with B Onions ...................--. 1,290,000 Sacks 1,710,000 Sacks 
ae 15,856,000 Lbs. 36,706,000 Lbs. 
a RIN i scinasncencesacees 30,790 Tons 29,524 Tons 
prices Prunes (Fresh) ......... 66,000 Tons 68,900 Tons 

Se 42,082,000 Lbs. 44,811,000 Lbs. 
es be- 


Even when rainfall throughout the nation is 
1935 normal, farm incomes in Washington, Idaho, Ore- 
gon are far ahead of the U. S. farm average; for 


12 years in succession, 1924 to 1935 inclusive, Pa- 
cific Northwest farm incomes have averaged 49% 
to 68% ahead of the nation’s farm average. The 
1936 farm output of this favored area will have a 


Corn yields have been heavy in 
Washington, Idaho and Oregon 
in 1936 


es value of more than $300,000,000. 
0 Bu. You can sell your merchandise in this fortunate 1936 91 std - I n l 9 3 6 


0 Bu. | 4 Prosperous field by means of an advertising 
campaign in The Washington Farmer, The Idaho (pears in Pacific |j 
Farmer and The Oregon Farmer whose localized 
home state service gives them real influence in over 
100,000 farm homes in their states. over double U. S. 


Washington, Idaho, 
Oregon are Yielding 


Northwest are 


average 


%, More Onions Per Acre 
%, More Oats Per Acre 
More Barley Per Acre 
More Hay Per Acre 


More Potatoes Per Acre 


uced * aes of oats in Pacific Seeribcree is 
ahead of 1935 
| * 
‘tiwest Farm Trio 
Th@ldaho Farmer —The Oregon Farmer 


fices Spokane, Washington 


+ 1 OBS cattle, Portland, Boise 
 |ATE! 


More Pears Per Tree 


More Spring Wheat 
Per Acre 


More Apples Per Tree 


300% 


THAN NATION AS A WHOLE 


PAPERS—Chicago- New York - San Francisco 
OcTOBER 10, 1936 


CAMEL CIGARETTES swing their radio campaign from 
Los Angeles to Boston and back with the speed of light. 
And tell their story to Boston, to Los Angeles—to all the 


towns between—with the speed of light. Only radio can 


do this. Only network broadcasting can do it. Which is one 


reason why the Columbia Network is now carrying the 
strongest schedule of radio advertising and entertain- 


ment in its history 


THE COLUMBIA BROADCASTI\N' |: 


NO ‘\STEM 485 Madison Avenue, New York 


+ 2 a eS OR 


IS A CREAT CITY 


BUT... 


The CITY of IOWA 
...is a BIGGER market! 


A MARKET is a group of people to whom you can advertise and 
sell. For the national advertiser, 209% or more newspaper coverage 
of all families in an area is generally considered to create a market 
. . . to define the effective advertising “sales city.” 


Measured by this standard, Atlanta’s two leading Sunday news- 
papers cover 10 and 13 counties each. The total population of each 
newspaper county group is somewhat more than a half million people. 


In Iowa The Des Moines Sunday Register’s 286,047 circulation 
gives more than 20% coverage in 95 out of the state’s 99 counties— 
turns a whole state into a single “sales city” of 2,344,735 people. 
Average lowa coverage is 45% of all families. 


COMPARE THESE TWO CITIES 


Atlanta Atlanta CITY 


Newspaper A Newspaper B OF IOWA 
(11 counties) (13 counties) (95 counties 
Population * ‘ 655,297 581,405 2,344,735 
New Car Sales}. . . 15,865 13,772 65,364 
Retail Salest{ . $156,371,000 $128,240,000 $458,000,000 
Spendable Money 
Income§..... $388,005,000 $325,352,000 $1,174,000,000 


This rich “sales city” of Iowa is easily captured by hard-hitting 
“big city” schedules in one newspaper—The Des Moines Sunday 
Register . . . read by 45% of all Iowa families. 


*1930 Federal Census 
+1935 R. L. Polk 

$1933 Federal Census 
§1935 Sales Management 
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REPRESENTATIVE 
FWG ADVERTISERS 


Admiration Hosiery 
Alviene School of Theatre 
American Hosiery Mills 
American School of Music 
Beech-Nut 

Burlington Railroad 
Cadet Whitener 

Camel Cigarettes 

i” Catalina Swim Suits 
Chesterfield Cigarettes 
Clopay Jiffyseal 

Clopay Shade Corp. 
Crosley Radio 

is Crosley Shelvador 

i” Dennison Mfg. Co. 
Dundeer Shoes 

Fashion Frocks, Inc. 
Federa ] Schools 
Fels-Naptha 
Fleischmann’s Yeast 
Gantner & Mattern Swim Suits 
General Electric (Mazda Lamp) 
Greyhound Lines 

Hanson Scale Co. 
Harford Frocks 


Hump Hair Pin Co. 

Hygeia Nursing Bottle Co. 
Industrial Rayon Corp. (Spunlo) 
International Correspondence 


Schools 
Jantzen Swim Suits 
r . Kalamazoo Stove Co. 
EN years longer buying expectancy This younger woman, too, has more aaron Po 
is not the only advantage in placing wants and is less likely to be conserv- Lane Bryant 


your advertising before this typical ative in her spending. What better pros- — tomy oe geacaaaae 


reader ofthe Fawcett Women’sGroup. pect could you hope to find? What is [init | 
At the age of 25.5 years her buying more, she can be reached at the lowest | {ux Flakes 


habits are still being formed. She has guaranteed page rate per 1000 in the ~v-esnea nama Co. 
few firmly established brand prefer- women’s field— $1.70. These facts make Mountain Mist Quilting 

° . ’ . i National Trailways Bus System 
ences. Readers of six leading women’s it easy to understand why many lead aren ditt era 
magazines average fully 10 years older. ing advertisers have profited beyond | Northern Pacific Ry. 
Northwestern Yeast 


It is obviously far easier to mould all expectations through Fawcett | ofon Rug Co. 


her tastes than to change exist- Women’s Group advertising. Ask a Basher Son Compeny 
ar in 


ing preferences of older women. representative for proof! Perfolastic, Inc. 
: Philip Morris Cigarettes 
MORE VITALLY IMPORTANT FACTS will be found in an amazingly thorough Soeaece ean tee. Wahins 
survey of Fawcett Group readers—tells their ages—size of families and incomes writers 
—what they buy and what they pay for it—facts you ought to know. If you Resinol 


Rhythm Step Shoes 
Rogers 1881 Silverware 
Royal Typewriter Company, Inc. 


ta Skour-Pak 
Slumbernest Mattress 
Smith, L. C., Typewriter 


Southern Pacific Ry. 
SCREEN BOOK ® SCREEN PLAY ® MOTION PICTURE *® MOVIE CLASSIC * HOLLYWOOD Stein Company, A., Founda- 


have not yet received your copy, write for it at once; as the supply is limited. 


TRUE CONFESSIONS ® ROMANTIC STORIES © ROMANTIC MOVIE STORIES tion Garments 
Univex Cameras 
1501 Broadway, New York e 360N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago e Simpson-Reilly, 536 S. Hill Street, Los Angeles Whiting & Davis 
Simpson-Reilly, 1014 Russ Bldg., San Francisco e Geo. M. Kohn, Walton Bldg., Atlanta, Georgia Wrigley’'s Gum 
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News-reading families buy more than four-fifths SELLING THE INDIANAPOLIS MARKET AT 


( 


of the gas and oil sold in Indianapolis. How ONE LOW COST! 

much of YOUR gas and oil they buy depends 

upon how well and how often you talk to them In August, 133 General Advertisers used The 
in the newspaper that they read six days every News exclusively. 


week—and respond to habitually. 


THE 
INDIANAPOLIS 


A out of 5 = 
Indianapolis Families 
Read 


NEWS 


New York: Dan A. Carroll, 110 E. 42 St. 
Chicago: J. E. Lutz, 180 N. Michigan Ave, 
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Associated Oil’s Plan 


for Training Company 
and Dealer Salesmen 


They wanted their own men to do more missionary 
work.—and they wanted to train service station men 
to meet and sell the motoring public. Here’s the 


way they're doing 1t. 


BY DOUGLAS G. McPHEE 


SALESMAN is a salesman, and a dealer is a dealer. Not 

surprising, of course, but important. A salesman lives 

for the thrill of knocking over a new account, and it is 

not easy to convince him that his company’s interest is 
better served by efforts to educate dealers in merchandising 
methods, so that their orders will show a moderate but steady 
increase. 

A dealer, on the other hand, is a man who operates a retail 
enterprise, offering certain goods which customers may have if 
they will lay their money on the line. It is a heartbreaking job 
to try to change the nature of a dealer and convert him into a 
militant merchandiser. 

And yet it’s a job that must be done. Salesmen must be made 
into missionaries, and dealers into evangelists. 

The Associated Oil Co., big western petroleum producer, refiner 
and marketer, came face to face with this problem two years ago. 
For Associated, it had special significance, because this company 
depends entirely on independent dealers to sell its gasoline, motor 
oils and greases, and petroleum specialties. You can buy Asso- 
ciated products in eight western states, in Hawaii, the Philippines 
and other Pacific countries, but not in Associated-operated service 
stations—only through independents. 

Most of the big marketers on the Pacific Coast have their own 
chains of stations, operated directly or through subsidiaries. But 
Associated is committed to its “independent’’ policy. Therefore 
its need of reaching and teaching dealers is vital and basic. Its 
wells and refineries may produce their 90,000 barrels a day; its 
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pumps may send the oil tumbling through its 873 miles of pipe- 
line; its tankers may carry their 27 million gallons at a time over 
the seven seas; but unless the independent merchant decides to 
sell some Flying A gasoline this afternoon, all those far-flung 
activities will pay no dividends on the company’s $60,000,000 
capitalization. 

Sales executives of the company, recognizing the key importance 
of educating dealers in merchandising, resolved to do something 
about it. Obviously, it wasn’t merely a dealer problem; it was 
also a problem of educating the company’s own salesmen. As the 
officials saw it, the trouble was that the salesmen were satished 
to be wholesalers, and quite unable to see that their success de- 
pended on their being super-retailers. 

On the other hand, the dealers were not responsive to the sound 
merchandising doctrine that was being preached to them. Most 
of the dealers were mature men; most of them had been in busi- 
ness for themselves before they ever became identified with Asso- 
ciated products, and felt that no particular training was required 
for the simple job of operating a service station. And, finally, 
their very character as independents made it a tough job to intro- 
duce any standardized policy. 

Further analysis convinced Messrs. B. I. Graves, vice-president 
in charge of sales; and P. E. Allan, domestic sales manager, that 
there was no lack, in Associated’s tool-kit, of good merchandising 
plans. The difficulty was simply in getting the salesmen to adopt 
these plans and to base selling on them, and in kindling an en- 
thusiasm in the minds of the dealers sufficient to put them into 
practice. 

The sales strategists reached one conclusion that simplified the 
situation. They decided that it was all one problem, not two— 
that both salesmen and dealers needed the same medicine, and 
that to a very large extent it could be administered to both with 
the same spoon. 

‘For example,” they said, “suppose we institute a rule of having 
each salesman, one day each month, put on a suit of whites and 
go to work with a dealer, running the service station and waiting 
on customers. Won't that have the effect of teaching the dealer, 
in a very practical way, everything that the salesman can give him 
in the way of merchandising suggestions? Won't it demonstrate 
to the dealer convincingly our interest in him and the sincerity 
of our efforts to make his business more profitable? And won't 
it have a still more important effect on our salesman—getting his 
feet right down on the ground, teaching him the consumer's ways 
at first hand, and improving his value to us and to the dealers 
he works with?” 

“Yes,” was the answer to all these questions; and that policy 
is now followed by all Associated salesmen. Each of them gives 
one day a month to a dealer—a different dealer each time. The 
salesman assumes that he is there to teach (as indeed he is), but 
actually the more important value to the company is what the 
salesman learns, and is able to pass on to other dealers as he 
makes his rounds. 

In a broad educational program adopted as the result of this 
sort of thinking, Associated put the same principle into effect— 
simplicity, sincerity, practicality, and reaching salesmen and dealers 
together. 

The backbone of this program is found in a continuous, year- 
‘round series of merchandising meetings, in the more than 200 
sales districts of the company’s market. Each district has its 
meetings at intervals of three months. 


Training with Films: Associated Oil shows service station 

men, Via industrial films, how to improve their sales technique. 

Above, a “still” from a film which warns against returming 
change in grease-covered hands. 
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Take’ advantage of the NEW LOW RATES for 


Long Lista fone Sewite 


THE MAP above shows three-minute, daytime Continuous improvement in Long Distance ser- 
station-to-station rates. The rates are even lower vice — with never-ending research and develop- 


at night and all day Sunday when you can call ment of equipment, improved operating technique, 


anywhere in the United States for $5 or less. earnings permitting construction of adequate 
Over the years, Long Distance has written a __ facilities, and loyal, efficient work by thousands 


remarkable record of broader horizons and of telephone men and women — has been accom- 


lower costs. Here are a few examples: © panied by constantly lowered rates. 
NEW YORK MINIMUM RATES The latest reduction— September 1, 1936— 
to Year Opened Then Now for calls to most points where the station-to-station 
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day rate was $1.10 or more, is the seventh in 
ee ee, | Pee : 


Denver ..... — ee |. ee ee 
fae AMS 7 tk “ . . 
Salt Lake City... . 1913..... 14.25..--- 3.75 Far-away friends and relatives, branch offices 
San Francisco. ... 1915..... 20.70..... 4.50% 7 ee os ll cient ii —_ 
" and customers. are “neare r than “f° 
a a |) lr 15.00 ’ ” « 5 
*3-minute station-to-station night and all day Sunday rates. ever before. \y) / 
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In advance of each meeting, a printed 
invitation goes out to dealers, asking them 
to attend, reminding them of the importance 
of such gatherings, pointing cut the values 
of fellowship with other local dealers hav- 
ing common problems, and not neglecting 
to mention the beer and sandwiches. 

On the day of the meeting, all salesmen 
in the district are brought together in the 
afternoon, and they meet jointly with the 
dealers in the evening 

The principal features of the joint meet- 
ings are provided by a series of slide films 
with accompanying sound on transcriptions. 
This is the form of presentation which 
Associated adopted as best for its purpose 
after a detailed consideration of possible 
alternatives. For uniformity over a wide 
territory, for standardized presentation of 
the message, for maximum interest, sim- 
plicity, and effectiveness, the company de- 
cided to use this combination visual-and- 
auditory method, telling tts story in a series 
of 15-minute records, each accompanied by 
a four-foot film containing approximately 
75 still pictures. 

Each film is as carefully prepared as a 
real sound movie. Finally, the sound is 
recorded. In some films as many as 16 
voices are used, all Hollywood talent. 
Definite characterizations are maintained. 
There are Jim, the six-foot-two, easy-going 
dealer, and Pete, his small, energetic, ambi- 
tious partner. Merchandiser Murphy”’ is 
a typical Associated salesman. A careful 
selection of character types is made to in. 
sure that each would be true to life, human 
and likable. Voices, too, are carefully 
chosen. Every effort is exerted to make 
the characters seem believable. 

Each script contains a thread of narra- 
tive sufficient to hold the component ideas 
together and to maintain interest. A typi- 
cal script planned to emphasize the sales 
value of cleanliness in a service station is 
entitled “Black Hand.” It starts with a 
typical police broadcast: ‘Attention motor- 
ists! Be on the lookout for large gang of 
dirty dealers. Identify them by dirty pants, 
messy rest rooms, and sloppy equipment. 
Avoid their stations.” 


Stress the “Human” Note 


This introduction is to establish the 
theme and to set the stage for the partners, 
Jim and Pete. Jim thinks their station is 
clean enough, while Pete is inclined to 
think that Merchandiser Murphy is on the 
right track. Pete ribs Jim about his dirty 
hands and the fingerprints he left on the 
customer's credit card. Other scenes show 
Jim on vacation with his wife and reveal 
his indignation when service station em- 
ployes smudge his shiny new car with 
their greasy hands; when his wife soils 
her dress on a grease rack. When he re- 
turns from the trip he scolds poor Pete 
for his neglect in allowing their own sta- 
tion to be so dirty; they immediately turn 
over a new and cleaner leaf. 

In this, as in the other films used at the 
merchandising meetings, the dialogue be- 
tween the partners affords opportunity for 
the expression of the dealer’s questions and 
objections, and meets them fairly and per- 
suasively. Associated considers that this is 
one of the most important features of the 
films. The first few presentations had a 
conspicuous fault; they were inclined to 
preach. New effectiveness was attained 
when preaching was eliminated, and the 
dealers heard their own objections voiced 
and met. 

The district sales supervisor who covers 
the Associated territory conducts the meet- 
ing; he is introduced by the local sales 
agent, acting as chairman. The supervisor 


introduces the subjects covered by the films 
Two films usually comprise the program 
(three have been shown in one evening, 
but experience has shown that two subjects 
have a better chance of striking home). 
When the films have been shown, the su- 
pervisor adds a few words ot information 
on current matters, and the meeting is 
thrown open to informal discussion. The 
dealers are found to enjoy this question- 
and-answer period thoroughly. 

Along with the meetings, Associated 
keeps up its supplementary educational 
work—its house organs, special mailings, 
and a variety of other contacts. All of 
these are elastic; they can be focussed on 
whatever educational idea is paramount at 
the time, such as “Budget Selling,’ 
“Planned Selling,” and “Catering to the 
Women's Market,’ which have been the 
subjects of films. 

At the outset, the reception accorded the 
sales training efforts was not 100%. A 
typical reaction was: ‘“Baloney! What do 
we care for these high-falutin’ ideas?” 
But as the program advanced, both dealers 
and salesmen could see themselves in the 
actual, homely, every-day situations de- 
scribed; and they have increasingly adopted 
the new ideas and discovered that they 
work. 

In the two years since the new plan was 
put into effect, Associated gallonage has 
shown a substantially greater growth than 
the average gain in its market. Dealers 
have not only sold a larger volume of 
gasoline and oil, but they have increased 
all sales beyond the average of the indus- 
try. Their sales of tires, batteries, spark 
plugs and other accessories mean no direct 
gain for Associated but the company is 
delighted to see it, for it means that deal- 
ers are being converted into merchants. 
And that, after all, is Associated’s primary 
purpose. 


Recent Articles 
in SM on Training 
Salesmen 


“Pure Oil Trains Its Service Men 
with Sound Film Program,” August 
15, 1936. 

“A Dallas Agency Breaks Con- 
necticut Mutual’s 90-Year Produc- 
tion Record.” July 15, 1936. 


“Corset Clinics Prove Potent Sales 
Builders for Gossard,”’ July 15, 1936. 


“What Happened When We Lost 
40% of Our Sales Volume,” May 1, 
1936. 


“Kelvinator Shows Distributors’ 
Men How to Train Their Personnel,’ 
September 15, 1936. 

“Sales Training and Control Help 
Permutit to Double Volume, August 
15, 1936. 


“How Addressograph Builds and 
Trains Its Man Power for Selling,” 
June 1, 1936. 

“Playlet Dramatizes Five-Point 
Sales Plan,’’ May 15, 1936. 

“What Sales Training Does the 
Salesman Want and Need?” Febru- 
ary 15, 1936. 

“How Fuller Brush Hires and 
Trains Its House-to-House Army,” 
October 10, 1935. 

“How Ford Runs a Retail Sales 
Training School,’’ October 10, 1935. 

“Retail Training Plan Clicks for 
Toastmaster,” October 10, 1935. 
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LONG with other incomes, Oklahoma 
City's $75,000,000 annual pay roll . 
distributed among 85,000 employes of 5,900 
firms . . . speeds general business along its 
way to greater prosperity in Oklahoma City 
and its market. Retail sales, as reflected by 


increased bank debits during September, 
were 11.22°%% ahead of last year . . . and, 
Brookmire's Income Map indicates Oklahoma 
incomes during the next six months will be 
12°/, above last year! This means the Okla- 
homa City Market . . . where 45% to 47% 
of the State's income is received . . . not only 
IS but will continue to be an exceptional sales 
area. Give your products the "build-up" they 
need in this highly responsive market. Con- 
centrate your "A" schedules in the Oklahoman 
and Times .. . and send your sales messages 
as invited guests into 9 out of every 10 Okla- 
homa City homes; into 6 out of every 10 in 
the trade area at one LOW cost... the low- 
est milline rate in the State! 


“Life today would he unthinkable without 


the telephone... Yet itis stilla miracle...” 


ND not only Daddy. The grocery 
A store, the doctor, the fireman, the 
little boy down the street and Uncle 
Jack in Chicago...they are all “in there.” 

In fact, just about the whole world is 
in that 
Billy is so fond of. And he will never have 


magical jack-in-the-box that 


to “learn” to use the telephone. He takes 
it for granted, like glass in the window 
and water out of the tap. 

Yet when little Billy’s grandmother 
was a girl and wanted to talk to her 
neighbor, she walked half a mile down 
the road. It was an hour’s journey “down 
town” to see if the stores had what she 
wanted. And son Jack was a week away 
by mail. 

Life today would be unthinkable with- 
out the telephone. Yet it is still a miracle 
of which every American should be proud. 
For it was born in New England; its first 
crude switchboard enabled twenty-one 
residents of New Haven, Conn., to shout 
messages at one another. American busi- 
ness enterprise promoted it; American 
genius continually im- 
proved it; American 
salesmanship and ad- 
vertising have helped 
to extend its use and 
usefulness until now 
more than 75 million 
messages go back and 


forth across the wires every day ... and 
you can reach almost anyone anywhere 
at any time. 

With long-range vision, the Bell Sys- 
tem has recognized that a public institu- 
tion can be no stronger than the degree 
of public understanding and trust; and 
that the morale of its own organization 
is one of its most precious assets. So it 
has used advertising to tell and retell 
the drama of telephone service and the 
daily experiences of its people, year after 
year. 

Advertising has given the news of serv- 
ice extensions and encouraged more peo- 
ple to use them. Working hand in hand, 
engineering and advertising have helped 
bring down the price of long distance tele- 
phoning—seven general reductions in 
the past ten years. 

For more than a quarter of a century 
it has been the privilege of The Saturday 
Evening Post to present this story of the 
telephone to “people on the way up.” 
These are the people who set the pace of 

our nation’s progess. 
It is the sweep of 
their ambition that 
creates the market for 
better products. 

It is the immensity 
of their demand that 
brings prices down, 


“PEOPLE ON THE WAY UP” 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


“AN 


AMERICAN 


INSTITUTION” 


Systematic Training for Bottlers’ Men 
Produces Marked Gains for Dr. Pepper 


Simple, but intelligently conceived, and inten- 
sively followed-through, the Dr. Pepper course 
for route salesmen on soft drink trucks is a 
striking example of what can be accomplished 
when salesmen are shown how to make sales and 


not just calls. 


BY ANN BRADSHAW 


OTHING is compulsory about the Educational Short 
Course, a five-weeks’ digest of ways and means, both 
obvious and subtle, of selling larger quantities of car- 
bonated drinks from the truck, offered by Dr. Pepper Co. 

Yet, 500 route salesmen are alumni with formally-stated certif- 
cates of graduation. Officials of the company anticipate that by 
January 1, 1937, every Dr. Pepper route salesman will have his 
John Hancock on this roll of sales honor. 

The course, which can be given by mail or by the Dr. Pepper 
instructor, costs bottlers nothing but their time—an hour a day if 
they give the course. Further, the course is guaranteed not to 
embarrass the most forgetful of bottlers since with each lesson’s 
20 salient questions, to which the instructor clings during the 
session, the correct answers are clearly set forth. 

Note some of the pertinent questions and Dr. Pepper's sales- 
getting answers: 

(Answers are based on the students’ study of the Bottler’s 
Manual which gives more than a key-hole view of how everything 
in the Dr. Pepper plant is done, from the way sugar is stored to 
how the point-of-purchase signs are tacked, hung or constructed.) 


A Parable for Route Salesmen 


A dealer selling five cases of Dr. Pepper daily earns how much 
net profit annually? 

Answer: Careful estimates, as shown on page 16, indicate that 
dealers selling five cases of Dr. Pepper daily make a net profit 
annually of $561. 

Tell the story of the Persian farmer. 

Answer: There is the story of the Persian farmer of olden 
times. Some one sold him a diamond and told him these valuable 
stones could be found by merely digging for them. Afire with 
ambition, the farmer rented out his vineyard and roamed the world 
in search of diamonds. Years later, coming back a sadder and 
wiser man, he found his vineyard neglected, his vines withered 
and dead. Realizing then how foolish he had been, he started to 
dig up the old vines in order to plant new ones, but on digging 
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Dr. Pepper Company - - Dallas, Texas 


to get out the old roots, what was his astonishment to find that 
just beneath them were diamonds, scores of diamonds, wealth such 
as he had been seeking far afield for years. And all the time it 
had been right beneath the surface of his own ground, needing 
only a little deeper digging, a little extra effort, to reach it. (This 
story is told to impress upon the route salesmen the importance 
of digging a little deeper on their own routes, because the average 
salesman is inclined to believe the grass is greener on the other 
side of the fence—and that the other fellow has a better route 
than his.) 

Do men who succeed do so because of brilliant intellect or pull? 

Answer: No, they do not. A man who succeeds and arrives 
at the top does so through his ability to grasp the possibilities of 
a new idea: The belief in his vision or achievement; the con- 
fidence he has in himself; and last, but not least, mental attitude 
much more than mental capacity. 

Still other of the questions pertain to the scientific end of the 
Dr. Pepper business, as “What is invert sugar? Name two kinds 
of carbohydrates. Is sugar a slow-acting or quick-acting carbohy- 
drate? Why do some physicians prescribe Dr. Pepper after 
tonsilectomy? How does Dr. Pepper compare in caloric value 
with two eggs, a bowl of oatmeal, a glass of buttermilk? What 
are the five requisites of a good Dr. Pepper?” 


Repeating Course Brings Added Results 


The whole Educational Short Course idea grew out of Sales 
Manager W. V. Ballew’s doctrine that brains rather than brawn 
for the route salesmen on trucks should be insisted upon to get 
Dr. Pepper down more and more parched throats. The results 
of the educational procedure have been notably gratifying. Dr. 
Pepper route salesmen are rapidly becoming, under this sales 
training system, high sales calibre men whose truck driving is 
bringing the company an enviable safety record, and whose sales 
are setting a glowing pace. Sales of Dr. Peppers for the first 
seven months of 1936 were the best in the company’s history, both 
from the sales and profit standpoint. 

Some bottlers have conducted the short course several times to 
keep the sales pointers fresh in the minds of men on the firing- 
line, and in every instance where the course has been given a 
second time, the sales gain is abnormally high—as in Ft. Worth 
market, where the gain has been 80% the past seven months over 
the same period in 1935. Also, in Corpus Christi, Tex., the 
presentation of the short course a second time resulted in a 119% 
gain; in San Antonio, a 71% pick-up. 

In Kansas City, a 300% gain in sales took place when a Waco, 
Tex., short course alumnus went Missouriward and revolutionized 
the selling program. 

R. B. Williams, owner of the Dr. Pepper Bottling Co., of 
Johnson City, Tenn., who put a short course graduate to work 
training a bunch of entirely green recruits, recently has written 
Mr. Ballew as follows: 

“I feel that you will be interested in knowing what I found 
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CERTIFICATE 
ae 

EDUCATIONAL SHORT COURSE | 


2. 


Weert | nee 


has completed a study of the Dr. “Pepper 1 Bortier’ 5 1 Mesest known « as the Route ‘Seleeman’s Educational 


Short Course and has attained a passing grade in subjects covered; better qualifying him for more 
efficient service. 


DR. PEPPER COMPANY 

Salesmen who satisfactorily complete the 

Dr. Pepper sales training course are 

given a certificate of proficiency. This 

course is one of the big reasons why Dr. 

Pepper sales are the highest in the 
history of the company. 
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Over the wharves of the port of Los Angeles, 
probably the greatest man-made harbor in the 
world, will pass this year more than 925 Million 
Dollars in in-bound and out-bound cargoes. 


Directly engaged in handling this tremendous 
commerce are close to 5000 workers who will 


receive in their pay envelopes more than $10.- 
000,000 in 1936. 


-and in the great commercial and industrial 
metropolis of Los Angeles there is ONE out- 
standing Daily Newspaper—The Evening Herald 
and Express. 


Greater in Daily Circulation, by more than 80- 
000, than any other newspaper in the entire 
west, it is generally acknowledged to be— 


The Number 1 Daily Advertising Buy in Los Angeles 


LOS ANCELES EVENING 


HERALD~£éxptess 
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when I came here, and I will try to give you the high points 
relative to our merchandising 

Our sales manager, Mr. Campbell, who, as you know, entered 
a new field of endeavor when he started working for us the first 
of the year, adopted your short course as his guide. He made a 
wise selection for his salesmen. They have proved their apprecia- 
tion for the short course, all having studied it... . You remember 
that we have a complete sales force of inexperienced beverage 
salesmen. Mr. Campbell and I have tried to train these men by 
your tape line, and I have never observed an organization that 
was more harmonious, cooperative, loyal, or where a better spirit 
existed between salesmen and sales manager. 

‘Our distribution is much better than I had expected. Mr. 
Campbell has made a careful check of the territory and reports 
85% distribution in the large centers and 75% in the rural terri- 
tory. I think the good will that has been built for Dr. Pepper 
in so short a time is a fine piece of work.” 

As a stimulant to getting route salesmen interested in the Edu- 
cational Short Course, Dr. Pepper officials refer to the graduates 
as being on the Educational Honor Roll which is exhibited at the 
series of parent company sponsored meetings each year. 

Incidentally, Mr. Ballew considers a class of one better than no 
class at all, and offers the correspondence course of the Educational 
Short Course to one or a few with all the formality of offering 
it to a class of 50 in the especially equipped school room at the 
parent company with the especially trained teacher. When the 
course is given by mail, the student returns his study manual 
before the questions are shot to him for written answers. 

It is important, Mr. Ballew believes, that the “professor” in the 
parent company school room be a model instructor, and he listed 
the following qualifications, as exemplified by able Jas. Emory 
Clark, who is assistant sales manager and Educational Short Course 
pedagogue: 

i—Market research directorial experiences make excellent back- 
ground. (Mr. Clark has conducted national surveys for oil prod- 
ucts, cereals and the like, including surveys for Tracy-Locke- 
Dawson, advertising agency in charge of Dr. Pepper account.) 


Advanced Course Now Offered 


2—Should have training and experience of teaching marketing 
subjects. (Mr. Clark is a former $.M.U. professor.) 

3—Must have happy faculty of telling pointed stories, and a 
vast supply of philosophical and homespun yarns to tell—to illus- 
trate power of suggestion such as route salesmen can use on 
dealers. 

4—Must be good showman to grip attention of salesmen, and 
hold their interest. 

5—Must be a “two-fisted sort of guy’’ whose words will hold 
weight with “‘two-fisted salesmen.” 

The short course itself contains some 30 pages, neatly bound. 
It covers fundamentals of selling everything from a battleship to 
a 50-foot lot as applied to selling carbonated beverages. Each 
graduate’s name is filed along with his town and grade on a special 
card system marked “Trained Material.’’ Naturally, such men are 
subject to promotion when openings present themselves as they do 
in a fast-growing and pioneering organization. The distinction 
of being included in “Trained Material’ influences route salesmen 
favorably in regard to the education, and they are further pleased 
with the obvious jump in their commission checks when the educa- 
tion “takes.” Many Dr. Pepper salesmen now draw weekly checks 
that would flatter any minor executive. 

Mr. Ballew has not found that men 25 years of age or under 
make any better grades than men in the 35 age class, but that he 
is just as likely to find a “99-er” (no 100 grades are given) of 
one age as another. He has found that eight to nine o'clock at 
night is an ideal time for classes, and that Tuesday nights are 
especially good, since Tuesday is a lighter day that enables men 
to get into the plant earlier. 

Whereas the Educational Short Course deals with only a per- 
functory knowledge of plant and mechanical operations and pri- 
marily psychological questions that sell the salesmen on their own 
products, Dr. Pepper executives have nominated still another 
course which is about to make its Autumn debut. This course is 
to deal with more complicated selling issues and to build onto 
the first course. It is to be well printed, since the company chose 
the highest of the five printing bids offered. Author is Mr. Clark, 
who has been doing unlimited research on such matters. Salesmen 
will have to make a grade of 90 to pass this course—to be known 
as Route Salesmen’s Institute, with advanced pointers on the tech- 
nique of merchandising. 

Although no prizes have been given for short course work, 
Route Salesmen’s Institute will offer gold buttons for proficiency 
in grasping its principles. A purpose in distributing the buttons 
is to impress dealers with the salesmen’s standing. 

This course, as was the short course, is scheduled for a try-out 
in the parent plant. 


We always take our own medicine before we prescribe it for 
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other people,” said Mr. Ballew. “In this case, we are inviting 
into Dallas bottlers West of the Mississippi for one week with 
institute lectures in the forenoons. This would be a five-day 
course with a sixth-day examination. Since our school room is 
limited to a 50-man capacity, this key man procedure will best 
enable us to introduce the course, for each key man will in turn 
act as instructor for his own men. Then, we will hold another 
school at Birmingham for 50, thus training 100 men in all. 
Acceptances from bottlers are already pouring in. Men from as 
far away as Nebraska are writing us with enthusiasm that they 
will be here as soon as the school bell rings.” 

Script from the advanced short course defines in a sentence the 
Dr. Pepper strategy in the whole educational program, “The com- 
pany with the best-trained personnel has a decided advantage in 
the ever-present competition for the consumer's nickel. And the 
individual who doesn’t get a knowledge and understanding of 
the business he is in will get left.’ 


How I Rate and Judge 
Men Who Apply for 


Sales Positions 


A well-known New York employment counsellor says 
you can't use a yardstick in selecting salesmen. She 
also points out that too much prejudice exists against 


men who have passed the age of 35. 


BY LOIRE BROPHY 


ELECTING salesmen may be compared to the job of a 

master mariner. He charts his voyage with a full knowledge 

of the rocks, shoals, currents and winds—an intimate knowl- 

edge of people, places and conditions based upon past 
experience. So must the sales manager who proposes to chart a 
search through the course of human nature in an attempt to hire 
the right man for his sales opening. 

This requires analytical and impartial thinking in order to 
steer clear of the usual mistakes which every sales manager finds 
are his at one time or another in dealing with that most fluid of 
all commodities, man. It takes something more than a flair or 
intuitive faculty to read between the lines and tap the source of 
inspiration which dovetails perfectly with the requirements of the 
sales job. 

Some account must be made for youth and its capacities and 
limitations. Allowance must be made, too, for the young old- 
timers. Men who know the ropes and who may be forty or over. 
Do not call them old unless you fail to understand their value. 
The more or less general belief in business that men between the 
late 20's and early 30's are better than those around the 40-year 
mark is absurd and subordinate to a question of glandular activity. 
Youth, alone, has not rung the bell of the millions of cash regis- 
ters throughout the sales field! Flea-bitten, battle-scarred veterans 
have played their part in this—and successfully. Personalities 
(from the angle of being short or tall, stout or slim, magnetic or 
less so) age groups and prejudices should be secondary considera- 
tions in selecting salesmen. A man’s mind is more important than 
his appearance, and mental attributes are too often overlooked by 
the employer in quest of qualities of physical significance such 
as height and the outward aura of personality. 

Recently a sales manager told me that he liked the man I had 
sent to him but he felt he lacked “enthusiasm.” He did not 
respond quickly enough to suggestion. ‘Too reserved for our 
sales activities,” summed up the analysis. I reminded my client 
that during an interview most men hated the personal “I” when 
selling themselves and that they may still be stars when selling 
anything or anyone else. The salesman in question had a quiet 
force which the sales manager recognized after several interviews. 
His were the qualities which made sales stick. He created con- 
fidence because he did not “bubble over.” 

Sales, today, are a study in human relations. The salesman 
who can shrewdly calculate another's reactions is the man who 
possesses the sales punch. A purchasing agent, in relating the 
minor irritants he experienced in listening to salesmen, said he 
was struck by the lack of intuition in most of the men. Long 
after he had explained he did not need certain office equipment, 
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BUYING POWER INDEX: 


Since B.M.R. (Before 
Media Records) The 
Call-Bulletin has led all 
S. F. dailies in NEW CAR 
ADVERTISING — it takes 
money to buy cars! 
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I it takes money to buy-THE CALL-BULLETIN can sell it-in volume! 


the salesman would go on for that legendary “ten-minute talk” 
in a vain effort to change his thinking. No one rule can be 
applied here, because a keen student of human nature would 
know when to stop selling and when to add the right amount 
of pressure. 

The post-depression period with its changed economic methods 
has broken down many old canons and provided a better yard- 
stick for judging men. The more obvious externals of character 
analysis have given way to new critical standards. Psychology 
has lent us the terms extrovert and introvert We know that 
an extrovert is a man who lives almost entirely from without. 
He is the inveterate joiner of clubs, the glad-hander, the pas- 
sionate friend-maker. He makes, usually, a splendid sales type 
because he likes people and takes them in his stride. The in- 
trovert, on the other hand, finds social adjustment hard, he is 
constantly searching within himself for the ‘‘reason why” of situ- 
ations. He recognizes obstacles before they actually appear. He 
is given to placing too much stress upon small matters in daily 
contact. He is seldom a successful salesman. The sales man- 
ager must delve deeply enough to discover the inner man in order 
to avoid employment of the misfit. 

One of the larger sales organizations asked my opinion of 
their questionnaire for salesmen. It was certainly long enough! 
And it appeared to ask every question under the sun. Fraternal 
affiliations and avocations were listed in addition to questions 
regarding age. religion and past connections. I said I thought 
the blank was adequate only if the sales manager who examined 
it was capable of judging human values. 

In other words, all things being equal, the applicant as he took 
form from the questionnaire might seem to be the right man for 
the job. His appearance and personality might measure up as well. 
The alert employer, though, would then begin to look for more 
than this surface estimate. How about a few additional queries, 
some mental, some actual, on the part of the sales manager? 


Favoritism for Egotists? 


Has this man I am about to hire, vision? Can he plan in- 
telligently? Has he the capacity to change pace when necessary? 
Is he flexible? Wéill he progress? Good fellowship is impor- 
tant, but is he overfriendly? What are his deep-rooted preju- 
dices? Who are his friends? Is he co-operative? The question- 
naire tells me his health is good. Does that mean that he is 
seldom ill but actually subject to colds and minor ailments which 
might militate against his efficiency? Few men know when they 
are in good health or otherwise. When was his last medical 
check-up? Am I discounting the reason he gave for leaving his 
last position? 

In this fashion the employer can safeguard himself to a greater 
degree than by allowing an application blank to do his thinking for 
him. It is generally what the questionnaire cannot and does not 
tell him that is important. 

Trained analysts in human nature have found it difficult to 
distinguish between confidence and ego. Yet this is a point of 
difference very important when considering a salesman for the 
long haul. “Oh, of course,” states the egotist; “why, naturally, 
I have friends in every branch of the industry. They swear by 
me.” With assurance, but less obviously, the man with conf- 
dence in himself and his record will tell you of his relations with 
the trade and he may discount them a little. He knows he has 
their good will, at least from the angle of honest performance. 
and somehow the employer senses it too. 

Instinctively he would like to hire the salesman who so. im- 
presses him, but in nine cases out of ten the egotist gets the job! 
The false brilliance of super ego blinds the executive. These 
red lights in sales traffic should be heeded. 

I have been asked from time to time how I gauge salesmen. 
What do I consider serious handicaps for sales work? Do I 
use Intelligence Tests? In other words, is it luck or knowledge 
which accounts for my success over a period of 15 years in em- 
ployment work? 

Though the exact qualities for which I am looking have been 
known to walk into my office complete in one man, more often 
I have to dig through layers of personalities in order to uncover 
just the man for the job. For a given set of qualifications in 
sales material is as hard to follow as the proverbial needle in 
the haystack is hard to find. 

“I want a young man, three years out of college, with two 
years’ sales experience in the oil field.” Simple enough? Yes, 
until I start interviewing. The young man enters my office. He 
is, I note, slightly self-conscious. Trying to make a good im- 
pression he tightens his chin-muscles, throws his head back and 
eyes me severely. With his record before me, I ask him why 
he left his last job, or, if he is still working, I ask him why he 
wants to leave. His reply to this question is lack of opportunity. 
I have, meanwhile decided from his attitude, that he would 
probably not recognize an opportunity if he saw one. Down 
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goes a mental black mark. Really too, because his bearing and 
inferiority complex have motivated against him. 

I want to be fair, however, and I continue to talk with him. 
At 24, I reason, he should have some idea of his objective in 
life. No, he tells me, he is not sure just what he wants to 
become. No, the oil field, while as good as any, holds no par- 
ticular appeal for him. A job with sufficient salary to allow 
for an occasional “date” and not too hard work sums up the 
ambitions of my candidate. 

At 50 he will still be in search of a job with opportunity. Not 
shiftless, nor altogether hopeless, this composite picture of one 
type of job-seeker shows why the search must go on. True, he was 
the right age and height and his experience and educational back- 
ground checked with the requirements, but there he had stopped 
growing. 

Candidate Two is ushered in. I notice that he smiles easily. 
It gives me the impression he is a pleasant young fellow. He 
sits forward in his chair in an alert and interested attitude as I 
question him. He is working, but in the merchandising depart- 
ment of the large oil company where he is employed there is, 
he feels, small chance of recognition, though his salary has been 
raised at regular intervals. 


There’s No Formula for Hiring 


Then you have never sold, I ask? No, but I know I can 
sell, comes the quick reply. He is eager, poised, with keen, in- 
telligent features and he discloses that he has made surveys and 
worked with salesmen on promotion. Give me the chance, and 
I will sell your client on my ability to do a job for him, he pleads. 
He gets the chance and gets the job. In a few years he will 
become a sales manager. He is the vital sales type, untouched 
by defeat, who climbs steadily. 

Not many interviews this trip; but let us take a candid camera 
shot at the next problem. 

The man wanted is older. Preferably 32, a favored age in 
sales. My client will consider a man as old as 34, however! 
Packaged goods experience. Retail contacts . . . department store, 
drugstore, chain store. ‘‘Hard-hitting’’ a favorite phrase. 

I find one man who is forceful, but he is a “dese, dem and 
dose” guy. He has a record of achievement in his field very 
much to his credit. He is an honest, well-meaning chap, as 
friendly as a St. Bernard and in the time he sits at my desk I 
must decide whether I am laying too much stress on his lack 
of educational advantages as opposed to his undeniable selling 
ability. Rapidly, the temperament and social strata of the sales 
manager he is to see crosses my mind. He will not pass. 

The next man applying for the job is short and stocky and 
rather unkempt. A college man, though, with many of the spe- 
cifications I want. His story is a succession of “I didn’t get 
alongs.” Never his fault, of course. He strikes me as a dour 
materialist, and his singular lack of optimism leaves me with 
the impression he will not go far. 

More men take their turn at my desk. All with packaged goods 
experience. Five to 15 years in the field. Still no sale to the employ- 
ment specialist. The door of my office opens and as I glance up 
from my desk I am faced with that intent, searching gaze which is 
a good indication of what may lie behind it. This man questions 
me. He is sure of his ground. He tells a connected story in direct 
fashion. I am pleased with the way in which his mind works. He is 
sharply aware of his surroundings. Not the typical sales type, 
he gets attention and holds it. I think I have found my man. 

These vignettes are told to prove that I use no I. Q.’s in my 
work. Rather, like the mariner, guiding the ship, I am influenced 
by the compass of my knowledge of human nature. The shifting 
winds in selecting people for jobs do not mean that there can 
be any slackening of the sails. 


Sales Training Film Material 


Appears in Section II 


Because it seemed more logical to handle all sales 
training film material with films of advertising and 
publicity character and films dealing with dealer and 
jobber relations, editorial reports of what leading 
companies are doing to train men through the use of 
industrial motion pictures or slide film programs are 
included in Section III of this issue. See Page 566 
and following. 
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Bex Jones is a business man who used 
to confine his worrying to his own business. The 
worrying helped the business and didn’t seem to 
hurt Bill. 

But in the past three years, like a lot of other 
business men, Bill has extended his field of worry 


quite a bit. He has become a self-appointed 
palladium of our liberties, a conserver of the 
Constitution, a crusader against Communism, a 
voluble viewer-with-alarm, an outspoken advo- 
cate of good government according to his lights. 

He worries over the farm problem, relief 
taxation, unemployment, and the future of this 
country. Most of all he worries about the coming 
national election. 

These added worries are doing no good to 
Bill’s disposition, digestion, blood pressure and 
personal efficiency—or business! 

Bill forgets, like many business men, that 
there have been crises in this country beside 
which the current one is child’s play; and that 
somehow the country endured. Regardless of 
who got elected, the populace kept right on 
earning a living, eating meals, raising kids, 
wearing out things and going out on Saturday 
night. And regardless of who wins this election, 
the country is going to keep right on going pretty 
much as usual. No single election is going to ruin 
—or save 


this country. 


"Tue candidate that Bill and every other 
business man should worry about, if he wants to 
worry, is—his Customer. Most of the customers 
don’t seem to think this country is going to the 
dogs; most of them think a lot more about what 
they are going to do with next week’s pay en- 
than about the next administration! 
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So we again urge Bill and other business 
men to give a little worry to a prime customer— 
and Tell It to Sweeney! Sweeney is the Big 
Customer who makes New York City the biggest 
and best market in the world. Altogether, there 
are a million and a half families of Sweeneys in 
New York City, and another million in its 
suburbs. These Sweeneys have incomes ranging 
from $6,000 down. They earn more, spend more, 
and save more than most Americans. Because 
there are so many of them living so close together, 
their orders bulk bigger 


take less time, less shoe 
leather and less selling expense to get! 

And because two out of three Sweeney fam- 
ilies in New York read one newspaper, the 
Sweeneys make advertising in New York far less 
expensive, far more resultful. That newspaper is 
The News, which is read by two-thirds of all the 
families in New York, including those with more 
money than the Sweeneys. News circulation, 
daily, now exceeds 1,650,000 copies (all net 
paid). And The News carries advertising at a far 
lower cost than any other newspaper in this 
country—and incidentally, carries more of it 
than most newspapers! 

New York department stores are running 
more advertising in The News than in any other 
New York newspaper—because the Sweeneys 
are buying more. Maybe if you spend more for 
advertising in The News, the Sweeneys will spend 
more with you! If you’d like to talk over this 
interesting possibility, please let us know. 


GH NEws 
NEW YORK'S \.p ERS” PICTURE NEWSPAPER 

220 EAST FORTY-SECOND STREET, NEW YORK 
Tribune Tower, Chicago « Kohl Bldg., San Francisco 
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Finds “Smokestack Tours” Sound 


Training Medium for Salesmen 


For more than a year “Bob” Riley, sales 
manager of the Graybar Electric Company 
at Dallas, has periodically been sending 
his salesmen to visit the factories where 


the various products jobbed by Graybar 


ire made. The men go in a small group 
three or four or five usually—and_ the 
trip lasts about two weeks. The cost 1s 


$250 to $300 per man, and “well worth 
it 

With over 5,000 different items listed 
in the catalog, the job of training Graybar 
men to know the merchandise they sell, 


heard talks by the manufacturing execu- 
tives and have gone through the plants 
to see just where and how the quality is 
being built into the merchandise, they 
have a new enthusiasm for selling that 
goods, and they're full of straight facts 
which makes marvelous selling ammunition, 
The suppliers like the arrangement too, 
because it gives them a chance to tell their 
story direct, and, all in all, the trips have 
resulted in much better relations between us 
and our sources of supply.” 


is a colossal one. “I've been amazed,” 
Sales Manager Riley reports, “to see how 
sales have started to climb on products 


The weck the $M reporter called to ask 
about this plan, four of the men were en- 
training for a two weeks’ jaunt to Pitts- 
burgh, New York, Elizabeth, Bridgeport, 


which come from those factories the men Hartford, Schenectady, Syracuse and Bos- Sales Manager “Bob” Riley 
ve recently visited. After the boys have ton sends his men to see... 
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Giving the New Salesman 
the Right Slant on Price 


BY REX SMITH 


Vice-President, Crescent Manufacturing Co.. 
Seattle, Washington 


Don’t give a new salesman information about price 
until he is thoroughly familiar with the factors which 
constitute quality in the merchandise, says this sales 


manager. 


HE first thing a new salesman wants to do is to sit down 

and “‘learn the prices.” His mind is triangular in shape, 

with the three sides being price, deals and discounts. Once 

he gets these fitted together it’s a closed triangle, and any- 
thing given him in the way of sales instruction, through meetings, 
bulletins, booklets and desk interviews, is just so much sales 
managerial red tape that must be cut before he can take that price 
book and get out in the territory. 

Just as there is the old saying that “you can’t teach an old dog 
new tricks,” so it is true that the time for training salesmen is 
before they start to sell—just after the man has been hired. Some- 
times a man graduates from his probationary training course in as 
short a time as ten days; more often, it takes three weeks really to 
fit a man for the front lines. It all depends upon the man. Nor 
is there anything derogatory in the longer probationary time, for 
the type of man who analyzes as he goes, and hence is slower at 
the outset, 1s often a more thorough worker than one who assimi- 
lates more rapidly. 

We don’t give the new man a price book nor even permit prices 
to be quoted or mentioned to him during the time when he is 

on the bench.” Everyone in the organization is instructed in 
this connection, so that each is prepared when the new salesman 
begins asking price, deal or discount questions, as he invariably 
does. 

“Time enough for you to know prices,” he is told, “after you 
know why Crescent goods are different. Have you been up to the 
grinding room today They're putting through runs of ginger, 
cloves, cardamom and sesame seed today—you'll see for yourself 
why Crescent quality is the tops. sé 

“Cool grinding for more flavor in Crescent spices” isn’t just a 
copy writer's brainstorm after a series of visits to the grinding 
room, when the salesman sees for himself how cool grinding is 
applied. Nor is “purity” an abstract term as he observes the 
sorting methods applied to ginger, for example. 
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So it goes throughout the plant. He is on hand to note how a 
test O.K. must be issued from the laboratory before a batch of 
baking powder is released from the machines; how special methods 
and machines have been expensively introduced to insure quality 
products, such as a machine to perfect separation of sesame seeds, 
in contrast to some methods which permit bits of rock to accom. 
pany seeds during the process. 

It might seem like a waste of selling time to keep a man at the 
plant on a minimum probationary salary for a fortnight or longer, 
if we did not see the effect upon the new man. Of course, he 
could “go through” the plant in a day, or casually see it in an 
hour or two, and then go out to earn more for himself and for us, 
if we thought merely in terms of that minimum salary period. 


First Training Is Most Important 


We are restrained from such shortsightedness, however, when 
we note how a man reacts to training during the formative period. 
We get on the subject of vanilla, one of our leader items, and he 
fails to ask—“What is your price on that” or “What kind of 
vanilla deal do you people offer?” but enthusiastically discusses 
the sales possibilities of our vanilla, because he has seen the slow 
percolating process, the aged-in-the-wood step, and so on. Then 
and then only do we hand our new man his diploma—the price 
book. 

It may seem elemental to place so much stress on avoidance of 
price during the formative training period. And it is. It’s as 
elemental as this: A man isn’t interested in the price of a suit 
of clothes until he wants to buy one. And yet, salesmen are sent 
out on the road with nothing save a price book and some faint 
recollections about generalities as to quality. We take the view- 
point that a man cannot sell until he knows the line from A to Z— 
until he has the “Crescent idea.”” All of us at the plant pull in 
harness to train him to sell during his preliminary workout. 1 
should mention that the men actually engaged in manufacture are 
the best “teachers” on our staff. 

I believe that many teachers contend that the training a child 
receives before he is nine years of age determines the future de- 
velopment of his intelligence. So it is in selling. The training 
a man receives before he starts quoting prices and outlining deals 
is more important than all of the build-up we can do afterward. 
Of course, it pays to review the lessons every now and then. We 
do retraining through bulletins to fit the salesman’s loose-leaf sales 
manual. A famous chef writes us about a new way to use 
Mapaleine—that’s ‘‘feeder’’ news passed on:to the sales ftont. We 
receive an order for spices from a new and interesting market— 
that’s news which emphasizes our quality much more forcefully 
than exhortations to sell more. 

The Crescent Manufacturing Co. has spent too long a time 
building and maintaining a reputation for quality to have it under- 
mined by even one salesman with a price triangle mind. We do 
our most effective sales training before the man knows his prices, 
deals and discounts—before he starts to sell 
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GENTLEMEN...1 WAS 
IN PHILADELPHIA 
YESTERDAY AND THE 
WHOLE TOWN’S TALKING 
ABOUT THE GREATER 
INQUIRER WITH 
ITS PARADE OF NEW 
FEATURES. I WAS IMME- 
DIATELY SOLD ON THE 
GREATER PUNCH, POWER 
AND HUMAN INTEREST 
ON EVERY PAGE. MAKE 
THE INQUIRER A “MUST” 
ON ALL SCHEDULES 
BEGINNING RIGHT NOW! 
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How Phoenix Sells Salesmen 
on Doing More Reading 


I. Why Read and Study 


1. Because knowledge, the power to think 
speak effectively are necessary for the 
and who would lead 


constructively, and 
man who would grow 


2. Life underwriters deal intimately with economic and 
logica) problems. They need to know the following: 
Life insurance, its principles and practices 
Salesmanship, its principles and psychology 

Banking and commercial credit 
Finance, private and corporation 
Investments 

Taxation 

Contractual relations of many kinds 
Wills 

Trust arrangements 

Management of estates 

Human nature 

English language 

Their own possibilities, how to use them 


socio- 


II. How to Become Interested 
1. Determine clearly your purpose in life 


2. Realize the part reading and study can play in achieving this 
3. Exert activity 


A. Make a real effort to become interested 
B. Use your imagination 
C. Use determination 


III. How to Get Time to Read 


1. Use odds and ends of time 


A. Waiting for appointments 

B. Traveling on trains and street cars 

C. Waiting for meals 

2. Set aside definite time for it 

A. Half an hour early in the morning 
The best time for clear thinking, or 

B. Half an hour just after you reach the office 
Possibly usually spent in talking over cases you 
have lost, or 

C. An hour in the evening 


3. Learn to read rapidly certain types of reading 
A. Skip over non-essentials 
B. Read what is of interest to you 
C. Leatn to get the gist of a paragraph at a glance 
D. Use table of contents 
a. Gives you the plan of the book 
b. Select chapters bearing on subject in hand 


IV. How to Concentrate on What You Read 


1. Concentration is the basis of mental power ; 
Concentration denotes the ability to admit certain 
thoughts and dismiss other thoughts 
2. How acquire the ability to concentrate 
A. Eliminate avoidable distractions : 
a. For study, be alone if possible : 
b. Be comfortable as to chair, table, book rest, light 
B. Ignore unavoidable distractions; i. ¢., street cars out- 
side, etc. 
C. Every time the mind wanders, switch it back to the 
subject before you ; a 
Set up a barrier in your mind against all else 


V. How to Remember What You Read 


1. Try to remember 
Experiments show that trying improves one’s memory from 
20 to 60 per cent 
2. Understand what you read 
Jse a dictionary, look up every word you do not 
understand 
3. Associate everything new with what you have in your memory 
Associate a new word with other words like it 
B. Look for all associations you can find 
Pause every little while and think over what you have read 
A. Note how you can use it in your own daily activities 
5. Repetition 
A. You can double the strength of your memories if you 
repeat what you want to remember three times 
6. Write comments on your reading 
A. This reinforces your memory 
B. Gives you a record of what you have read which is 
useful in helping you to recall it 
C. Use our notebook, ‘‘Books I Have Read”’ 
7. Talk over what you have read 
Explain and discuss it with your family and friends 
Another reinforcement to your memory 
Pretend that reading and memorizing and thought are fun 
ion't make hard work of it. You will remember more 
if you at least pretend to enjoy it. Later you 
actually will 


9. Use what you read in your daily life 
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Phoenix Mutual’sReading 
Plan for Salesmen—How 


It Works, What It Does 


Under the direction of a librarian at the home office, 
Phoenix salesmen everywhere are participating in a 
systematic reading program to help them improve 
their knowledge of insurance and to contribute to 


their personal development. 


O emphasize continuously the necessity for study on the 

part of salesmen, and to make the best of current reading 

materials on life insurance, character building, etc., avail- 

able to them, Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance Co. has for 
some years sponsored a “Reading Plan’ for agency managers 
and company salesmen.* To be exact, this plan is now about to 
enter its thirteenth year. It is operated under the direction of 
Mrs. Grace Child Bevan, librarian for Phoenix at Hartford. 

Each Fall all salesmen receive, by mail, a simple multigraphed 
form called “My Reading Plan.” On this the agent is asked to 
list the books he wishes to read during the ensuing year. This 
sheet is then placed on file in the home office library and the 
books are automatically mailed to the salesman, one after another. 

There’s another element in this plan, also. If the salesmen 
distribute their reading according to the specific system recom- 
mended by the company, they become eligible to win a book (any 
they pick from a selected list) at the end of the year. 

The suggested program includes the reading of at least seven 
books: Three on subjects from the following group—life insur- 
ance, salesmanship, business, economics, investments, or some 
other subject allied to insurance. Two on subjects from the 
following group: Personal development, religion, English 
(rhetoric), psychology, public speaking, management of men, or 
some other subject allied with personal development. One 
biography. One on a subject included in the following group: 
Poetry, history, science, travel, fiction. 


Notebooks Help Salesmen Remember 


When the agent sends in his reading plan, he receives a note- 
book, “Books I Have Read,” in which he can insert comments 
on the books on his list as he reads them. By writing brief 
notes as he reads, the salesman clarifies and crystallizes in his 
own mind what he is gaining from his reading. At the end of 
the reading year, these notes are sent back to the library for inspec- 
tion. To remind him to keep his notebook up to date, a leaf 
that fits the book is put in each volume as it is shipped to him 
so that it is handy when the book is being used. 

The reading year runs from April 10 to April 10. If note- 
books filed show that an agent has covered the course (or has 
read Certified Life Underwriters books), has read at least 1,000 
pages and made comments on the books, he wins a volume as a 
prize. The man who sends in the best notebook gets an addi- 
tional book as a bonus prize. 

In sending in his list, the salesman indicates how many books 
he wants at one time. If he wishes two, the library mails two, 
postpaid, and when he returns these, mails two more and so on. 
When the list is nearly exhausted, the library informs him so 
that he can make another list, or, if he returns a book and no 
new list is yet filed, the librarian selects three books which 
are on hand which she thinks he might like to read. These she 
recommends to him and encloses in her letter a mimeographed 
blank on which he can make his selection. 

Each year when the announcement of the beginning of a new 
“reading year’ is sent out, and periodically through the year in 
a “Library Leaf,” the librarian lists new books which have been 
added to the library, encourages the men to continue their read- 
ing plans, and passes on comments from salesmen who have 
found systematic reading definitely helpful. The “Library Leaf” 
is sized and punched to fit the salesman’s notebook, so that he 
can keep the lists for permanent reference. 

“I cannot tell just what number of our salesmen are using 
the library now,” reports Mrs. Bevan, “but several years ago 


* The plan also includes reading courses for home office employes and 
one for branch office employes. In this discussion, only the course for 
agency managers and salesmen is discussed. 
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there were 77% of them using it. I think the figure might be 
even higher now. We give a good deal of thought to the selec- 
tion of books and to the choice of those we suggest to individuals 
for their reading. I think that the books on insurance are used 
most, but you'll note that the reading plan is designed to include 
a rather broad range of subject matter. We think that a sales- 
man should have general information and culture as well as 
knowledge about the product he is selling.” 

In May of this year 44 Phoenix men sent in reports on their 
reading; they represented 20 different agencies. Sixteen men 
have followed the course for three years or more. The winner 
of this year’s first prize has followed the course for ten years 
and he once before won first mention for his notebook report. 

Mrs. Bevan states that many of the men are voluble in their 
enthusiasm for the reading plan, but it is a more difficult job 
to get them to report. Consequently only a relatively small pro- 


_portion of the total readers qualify for the book prize. ‘Even 


if the library induces a man to read only one book a year, we 
feel that the effort has been worth while,” Mrs. Bevan concludes. 


What Happened When 
We Returned to the 
Standard Sales Talk 


This firm’s experience with a standardized sales 
presentation is particularly interesting because it is 
being applied to a non-specialty product—industrial 


cleansing materials. 


BY E. B. OSBORNE 


Sales Manager, Economics Laboratory, 
St. Paul, Minnesota 


66 RE you Mr. Jones? My name is Robinson; I repre- 
sent the National Cash Register Co. I have called to 
interest you in a way to increase your profits.” 

This standard opening phrase, taken from a business 
biography of John H. Patterson, founder of much of our modern 
day selling methods, is enough to make the successful personal 
salesman recoil. It’s the hated “canned sales talk,’ and while it 
might have been useful in the horse and buggy days, it just won't 
work today, he says, and dismisses it with a patronizing shrug of 
the shoulders. 

But it does work, though perhaps in a slightly refined form, 
and after some years of trying by coaxing and field sales work to 
give every man on our force the vital “something” possessed by 
our few stars, we learn that even the stars do a better job when 
they build their approaches and closes on a pattern carefully tested 
and proven to be outstanding enough to be made “standard.” 

Our revival of standardized selling came about through our 
entrance into the promotion of a new and extremely high-priced 
line which, though backed by all the merit we could ask for, at 
the same time was so revolutionary in our field that to put it 
plainly, it took a fast talker to get a hearing and to put the line 
across. 

We had obligated ourselves to produce a certain sizable volume 
of sales in this new line the first year, and after a few stops and 
starts we woke up to the fact that it was going to take more than a 
few stars and super-salesmen to put the job across, and that even 
these were having their troubles. 

It became necessary at once to get rid of our lofty disdain for 
the standard “‘canned sales talk”’ and find one best way that could 
be depended on to put the product over if delivered correctly 
and backed up with the ordinary type, forcefulness, and judgment, 
without which no sales talk of any kind can be successful. 

Believing that outside of, perhaps, the introduction, which is 
the crucial point in any sale, it would stifle the individuality of 
our men to try to put words into their mouths, we built the 
major portion of this standard presentation on skeleton lines, 
thoroughly drilling, however, the sequence of each step and the 
idea back of each step; so that the salesman could use his own 
words and explanation, varying their length by the time the 
prospect was giving him. We found that in learning this skele- 
ton talk by steps, each could be developed into a logical and 
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Business Librarians Recommend 
Books for Salesmen’s Use 


SALES MANAGEMENT asked two expert special business 
librarians to select a group of books which, based on their 
experience, have proved most popular with salesmen. The 
books fall into two groups—inspirational volumes, and 
those dealing with sales tactics and the technique of sales- 


manship. 


Mrs. Grace Child Bevan is librarian of the Phoenix 
Mutual Life Insurance Co., Hartford. Mrs. Frances Minaker 


is librarian of the Dartnell Corp., Chicago. 


Inspirational Books 


(Selected by both Mrs. Grace Child Bevan and Mrs. F. 
Minaker) 

Fortune to Share—Young 

Getting Along With People—Wright 

Go-Giver—Young 

How to Develop Your Personality—Shallow 

I Dare You!—Danforth 

I Am a Salesman—Klein 

Making the Most of Your Life—Morgan & Webb 

Wake Up and Live !—Brande 

You Can Do Anything—Mangan 


(Selected by Mrs. Bevan) 

Full Speed to Success—Gebler 

ow to Be Interesting—Rogers 
How to Develop Self-Confidence in Speech and Manner—Kleiser 
Influencing Human Behavior—Overstreet 
Marks of an Educated Man—Wiggam 
Managing One's Self—Gilkey 
Streamline Your Mind—Mursell 
Thought Control in Everyday Life—Alexander 
Where Will I Be at Fifty?—Chase 
You Can Do Anything—Mangan 


(Selected by Mrs. Minaker) 
Acres of Diamonds—Conwell 
Dare to Live—Breitigan 
Greatest Business in the World—Aspley 
Increasing Personal Efficiency— Laicd 
Keeping Young in Business—Weiss & Snyder 
Let's Start Over Again—Young 
Life Begins at Forty—Pitkin 
Personal Achierement—Roberts 
Snap Out of It—Van 
You Can Master Life—Gilkey 


Books on Salesmanship 


(Selected by both Mrs. Bevan and Mrs. Minaker) 
Closing the Sale—Aspley 
Low-Pressure Selling—Worsham 
Practical Salesmanship—Williams 
Self Management in Selling—Osborne 
Strategy in Handling People—Aspley 
What Makes People Buy—Laird 


(Selected by Mrs. Bevan) 
Developing Sales Personality—Ferris 
I Am a Salesman—Klein 
Me, Triumphant—Klein 
Mental Attitude for Underwriting Success—Oakes 
Mind of the Buyer—Kitson 
Practical Salesmanship—Barnhart 
Rex Cole on Strategy—Cole 
Sales Strategy of John H. Patterson—Johnson 
Salesman From the Sidelines (Rockne)—Huston 
Selling by Telephone—Frederick 
Turn Your Imagination Into Money—Giles 
What a Master Salesman Should Know—Montgomery 


(Selected by Mrs. Minaker) 


500 Answers to Sales Objections—Giles 
How to Make More Sales—Simmons 
Getting Results in Selling—Ivey 

How to Win an Argument—Borden & Busse 
Knack of Selling More—Bigelow 
Managing the Interview—Aspley 

Modern Salesmanship—F rederick 

Modern Selling—Fernald 

Principles of Selling—Nixon 
Salesmanship for the New Era—Mears 
Scientific Salesmanship—Bennett 

Steps to the Order—Aspley 

Tips From a Thousand Salesmen—Aspley 


M. 


‘ 


When a salesman fails to produce, one of two things is wrong: 

he’s either not working, or he’s not working right. The stand- 

ard sales presentation is still a reliable aid in correcting the 
second of these two faults. 


interesting manner, without even for a moment losing sight of 
the methodical orderly progression of interest, desire, and then 
purchase. 

In a general way we taught one thing besides building a talk 
around this skeleton. There are many cases where the salesman 
is not given the time to develop his talk the way 4e wants to. 
The prospect may insist that he come to the point at once; in 
other words, may try to dismiss him without a hearing. 

In a situation like this our man is taught to “high spot’’ his 
sales talk or eliminate the preparatory stages, going directly to 
his most interesting and spectacular points which are backed up 
by visual demonstration pieces and a small display that can be 
placed on the prospect's desk. This high spotting, by concen- 
trating on the most spectacular points, will usually bring the 
prospect back to earth again and gain enough of his interest so 
that “high spotting” can be discontinued and the return made 
to the orderly progression of ideas that builds sales. 


To Break the Ice of Unfamiliarity 


In the field work that acted as a laboratory for the development 
of our standard talk we found that it naturally fell into several 
distinct parts based on the mental processes of the “‘average cold 
prospect” if there is such a thing as an average. Follows the 
analysis we made of his reactions, which we then used to build 
our presentation: 

We picture the prospect at his desk with his mind on the 
thousand and one problems of his own business, usually far away 
from his need for a better cleaning product of the kind we manu- 
facture. The first job, then, is an introduction, an establishment 
of respect for the company, and a statement of the product our 
salesman intends to present. 

When two strangers meet, as in the case of a salesman and 
prospect, there is a certain stiffness that often defeats the original 
purpose of the salesman which is to establish an easy smooth 
opening. This is, to our belief, the real crisis in a sales interview. 
We found that if the prospect's eyes could be diverted from the 
salesman to some object, this smoothness came easily; so we used 
a descriptive folder. 

The salesman lays the folder on the prospect’s desk and with 
a pencil underlines the names of several well-known companies 
and research organizations who collaborated in the development 
of the product—thus original respect is gained while a smooth 
unembarrassed opening is at the same time established. 

This short introduction, which forms the first step in our stand- 
ard sales talk, is immediately followed by a statement of the name 
of the product and its purpose. 

Here, in coming to the third step, we found the place where 
many of our salesmen fell down. There was made, entirely at 
the wrong time, a statement of the claims we make for the prod- 
uct together with what it will do for the prospect, without real- 
izing that to a degree his mind has still not been won away from 
the particular matters that occupied it when the salesman made 
his approach. So, we made a point of right here building up a 
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picture of present difficulties and the failings of present methods 
before mentioning a word about what our product would do to 
overcome them. A man entering my office this morning, let us 
say, to sell me an expensive new electric razor has no chance for 
making a sale if he precipitously throws the “‘gadget’’ on my 
desk and launches into a series of claims for it. First I must 
be reminded of the painful shave I had this morning, the waste 
of blades, and so on. 

The third step in our talk is, to some, rather revolutionary. 
After mentioning the name of the product, what it is for, and 
the difficulties with present methods, our men are taught to men- 
tion boldly the price which is a good stiff one compared to average 
competition, and following this, to quickly switch the trend of 
conversation to the next topic or step in the sales talk. 

Price, being our one big hurdle, we found it weak and uncon- 
vincing to avoid the issue of price by the well-known formula— 
“it's mot the price you are interested in Mr. Jones, I am sure, 
but what the product will do, etc., etc.” To us this formula 
answer betrays weakness and lack of confidence on the rightness 
of that price and, therefore, our men are taught to bark it out 
and almost brag about it. After that, it is no uphill battle of 
defense but a sales talk still on the offensive and all to the posi- 
tive side. 

We have now built up some confidence in our concern, briefly 
gone over what the product is for, and thirdly have built up a 
reminder of the disadvantages of present methods—entirely sepa- 
rate from consideration of our own product. We are now ready 
for the real creation of a vital interest that will lead to the sale, 
and this is done through a small demonstration that can be made 
right on the prospect's desk. After all, “seeing is believing,” 
and the prospect sees before his very eyes a chemical reaction 
carried out on a small scale that creates an immiediate interest 
and convinces him that our product is something unusual and 
worth listening to. 


The All-Important “Close” 


Arriving at this point in the standard talk is the only real part 
that is difficult. Once beyond the visual demonstration, the ten- 
sion usually relaxes, and the salesman can take his time in pro- 
ceeding to the next step, which involves the fitting of that prod- 
uct to the particular needs of the prospect. 

In fitting the product to the prospect’s needs. he is asked ques- 
tions and brought into the conversation. We found that he likes 
to talk, too, and that no real sale is consummated unless there is 
a conversation between two individuals rather than a lecture being 
delivered by one. This important part of the sales talk is brought 
about through the asking of a few questions concerning the type 
of equipment he operates, his problems, etc., which information 
he is usually more than ready to volunteer at this point, because 
his interest and confidence has been gained. 

The product once fitted to the prospect's needs, we come to 
the closes, of which there are three. 

The first close depends upon interest already established and 
points out to the prospect an easy way by which we make it 
possible for him to buy with very little risk. In other words, 
he is shown that if he purchases and then finds the product does 
not back up our claims, we will make an adjustment so that he 
will have spent no more than he would have spent in buying his 
present material. This is called close No. 1. 

If the prospect objects at this point or says nothing, we take 
the assumption that perhaps he does not have the authority to 
buy a new item of this kind, and yet we cannot let him see what 
is in our minds. We, therefore, suggest that if there is any other 
executive to whom he would like to have the story told, we are 
here and more than ready and willing to do it. If he is not the 
real buyer, or needs to discuss the matter with another, he will 
readily suggest that we see another individual, which he can do 
at this time without losing “face.” In this way we have avoided 
a lost sale, for even with interest created he will never be able 
to present the story of our product as we ourselves can. 

Failing to close in our second method, we then plead for a 
demonstration by arranging for a certain time on a specific date 
to bring our own samples in and present the product to him on 
a “show me” basis. 

Since the introduction of our standard sales talk on the new 
line, our men have leaned very strongly towards the use of a 
standard presentation, and we have developed them for our other 
products also. Firmer ground is felt in the approaching of pros- 
pects, and never is it necessary to depend upon genius or inspir- 
ation to do and say the right thing that will win confidence and 
make a sale. We have so conclusively proved the effectiveness 
of our standard talk, that we offer any salesman who thinks he 
can beat it an opportunity to show that his own way is better. 
We have yet to find one that is, and the proof is the one thing 
we are interested in—orders. 
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Your Salesmen Don’t Need Anything New! 


What they need is something that will 
make them use what they already have. 


What Is the 
Compass Plan? 


A proven sales technique designed 
to make a salesman THINK. It is 
predicated on the thought that no 
two buyers think alike, look alike, or 
BUY alike. The Compass Plan teaches salesmen consciously 
to choose a presentation that will "hit the mark.’ 


How Does The system consists of fifty-two 

9 Points, each presented on a four- 
the Plan W ork? paae section that is mailed weekly. 
Each is illustrated and discusses a 
separate Buying Motive. The folder requires but three min- 
utes to read, and is easy to understand. 


snows fT 


Specifically, it 


he salesman HOW TO READ THE BUYER. 


ls It Custom- 


Yes—if you have fifteen or more 
e 


7 salesmen, the plan will be ‘‘tailor- 
Built for made’ to fit your requirements. 
Your Business? The Compass Research Department 


after careful analysis, builds a series 
special Talking Points or sales arguments around your 
product, service, or proposition for each specific Buyer. A 
periodic questionnaire, pertinent to the application of Com- 
pass Points to the problems of your organization, "checks 
up the progress your men have made. 


+ 
oT 


How Much 
Does It Cost? 


In units of fifteen or over, the price 
is $1.00 a week per man, or $52.00 
per year. The plan runs for one year 
only. We recommend that the $1.00 
a week be divided so that the salesman pays 50c a week and 
the employer 50c a week. 


ls 1+ Character No. Do not confuse this 

° specific study of buying 
Analysis, Phrenology habits with impractical gen- 
or Theoretical eralizations. Many of to- 
Psychology? both 


day's outstanding scientists 
in this country and 

abroad, are calling atten- 

tion to the value of "Sizing Up" Your Buyer. 


Why Should You 8ccause this is an age and day of 
Be btaveutadl® progress, broad-minded sales execu- 


tives admit that the effects of exist- 
ing training methods are not endur- 
ing, and that 90% of their present sales training material is 
wasted. The reason your salesmen don't know more about 
selling your product is that their minds have not been pre- 
pared to receive the knowledge you want them to assimilate. 
First—get your men to think. Get them to exercise their 
brains BEFORE you try to educate them. 


15,000 sales people have proved that Compass Methods paid. It 


will pay you to investigate. 


Write for informational booklet. 


COMPASS SALES CORPORATION 


646 N. Michigan Avenue 


COMPANY A, foods—‘‘It has made me a smarter and better 
salesman. The Compass has made me study my prospects for 
certain features that tell me how they respond. It is now 
possible for me to do a better job on my prospects in about 
half the time it formerly took, and with far better results.”— 
W.F.M., Wesson Oil & Snowdrift Sales Co. 


COMPANY B, paper—"'l can truthfully say that now when a 
customer approaches my desk, I can size him up, know how to 
approach him, get at his problems quickly and save time and 
temper.’ —P.E.E., Bradner-Smith & Company. 


COMPANY CC, trucks—"'I sold ten model C-1 Panel Trucks to a 
bakery owner by the use of Points No. 1 and No. 3 of the 
SELLING COMPASS.’—G.L.T., International Harvester Com- 
pany of America. 

COMPANY D, refrigerators—“COMPASS has taught me to ob- 
serve every prospect more closely and by following up my 
observation, I sell easier and with more confidence.”"—J.F.S., 
Kelvinator Sales Corporation. 


COMPANY E, feeds— The COMPASS is helping me to make 
sales that I used to lose because I failed to properly judge 
the prospect's Buying Motives.”’—L.W.K., Allied Mills, Inc. 

COMPANY FF, check protectors—“COMPASS has helped me 


pick out my weak selling points and strengthen them.”—A.S.H., 
The Todd Sales Company. 
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COMPANY G, drugs—'‘The greater part of my increase in sales 
volume has been due to the forethought of my management in 
planning the SELLING COMPASS as a sales guide for Nor- 
wich representatives.” —S.J.W., Norwich Pharmacal Company. 

COMPANY H, roofing—''Through the COMPASS I found that I 
had failed to point out value in our product and to show them 
that the investment paid perpetual dividends.”—J.M.P., Becker 
Roofing Company. 

COMPANY I, wholesale groceries—'‘Our men are more interested 
in their work and more loyal to the house. Above all, ‘they are 
thinking and that makes them more valuable to us and to them- 
selves.” —L.F.M., The Weideman Company. 

COMPANY J, fuel—*The COMPASS has taught me to change 
my line of talk when I don’t seem to be getting anywhere. 
To understand myself better. To get new customers and hold 
them.”’—J.G.I., Cullen Fuel Co., Inc. 

COMPANY K, foods—"The COMPASS has taught me to think 
and study people in a much different way than ever before. 
By doing this I have won some new accounts and have been 
able to meet opposition.” —C.M.P., Loose-Wiles Biscuit Com- 

any. 

COMPANY L., insurance—‘It has taught and caused me to ob- 
serve people more closely. Has enabled me to take a more 
direct course with a_ prospect toward closing the sale. It has 
given me a good and valuable check-up on myself, resulting 
in a more systematic method of working.’’—J.F.F., Royal 
League. 
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CAN — AND DO— NEWS: 
PAPER MEN INFLUENCE 
BRAND SELECTIONS IN 
RETAIL COPY? 


HE publishers of DEALER ADVERTIS- 

ING queried publishers of daily newspapers 
in Ohio, Massachusetts and Virginia on Sep- 
tember 24, asking them three questions about the 
degree and kind of cooperation they gave to 
local merchants in preparing copy. 

Within one week replies were received from 
41.1 per cent, and the results below are based on 
these returns. 

The first question had to do with whether or 
not members of the newspaper staff assisted re- 
tail advertisers in preparing copy or layouts. 

92.5% of the newspapers said YES; 7.5% said 
VO. 

The second question asked whether merchants 
followed suggestions made by newspaper men of 
branded items to be included in such advertise- 
ments. 

94.3% of the respondents said YES; 5.7% said 
NO. 

The third question asked newspaper men 
whether they would be able to make effective 
use of name cuts and package cuts (in addition 
to mats with both illustrations and copy) in- 
serted in DEALER ADVERTISING by manu- 
facturers. 

86.8% said YES; 9.5% said NO, and 3.7% 
said “possible” or “don’t know.” 


“DEALER ADVERTISING” 
Spells Opportunity 


If You Make a Consumer Item 


Picture one of your typical dealers. In the 
first place, he isn’t just your dealer. He’s the 
dealer of a number of manufacturers. They 
want him to push their lines, too. They, too, 
hope that he will use tie-up newspaper ads and 
window and store material. 

Who will win the race? Most likely it will 
be the manufacturer who not only has a sys- 
tematic follow-up system of his own but who is 
smart enough to enlist the services of the news- 
paper solicitor who is assigned to the typical 
dealer we are talking about. 

That’s where DEALER ADVERTISING 
comes in. The Christmas and Winter number, 
to be published next month, will be a welcome 
sales tool in 6,500 newspaper offices. It will 
contain representative dealer mats of manufac- 
turers in all leading retail lines. 

Our Service Department will be pleased to 
advise with manufacturers or their agencies who 
want more tie-up advertising. But do it at once: 
copy closing date is less than tao weeks away. 


DEALER ADVERTISING CORP. 
Affiliated with 

SALES MANAGEMENT and 

BILL BROTHERS PUBLISHING CORP. 


420 Lexington Avenue - New York City 
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Group Insurance Plans 
Any Company Can Offer 


to Its Salesmen 


Giving salesmen economical insurance coverage under 
a group policy is one practical method for building 
the type of good will which goes so far to keep 


turnover at a minimum. 


IVING groups of salesmen insurance protection of one 
kind or another at comparatively low cost to themselves— 
and frequently at almost no expenditure to employers— 
has developed into perfected plans during the 25 years 

that group insurance has been written by life insurance companies. 
Plans can now be made to cover any situation for an employer 
and his men, whether they sell inside or out, under high hazard 
or low. Rates and amounts of insurance are usually adjusted by 
experience, with year-to-year flexibility. 

One reason for the purchase of such insurance is the good will it 
generates for an employer among his own men—good will which 
can readily spread to customers through salesmen: Any company’s 
best publicity agents. 

Group insurance falls into five main categories, life, accident 
and health, accidental death and dismemberment. hospitalization, 
and annuities, all of which appeal to the salesman. 

To be eligible for all types of group insurance, except hos- 
pitalization, there must be at least 50 employes eligible and, in 
contributory plans, at least 50 employes and 75% of those eligible 
must participate. For hospitalization insurance, at least 100 
eligible employes are required. 


Group Life Insurance 


Group life insurance provides a cash or instalment benefit on 
the death from any cause of an employe and covers every worker, 
regardless of health, color, age or sex. There is no individual 
examination. 

The cost depends on the age distribution of the workers. The 
amount of the benefit may vary by service or by occupation or may 
be a flat amount for each employe. The almost standard benefit, 
however, for a contributory plan is an amount equal to approxi- 
mately once or two years’ wages or salary, usually determined on a 
salary classification basis. 

For salesmen, the benefit is generally equal to the income or 
twice the income for the previous calendar year or for the 12 
months immediately prior to the effective date of the group 
contract. 

The maximum contribution permitted to the employe in a stand- 
ard group is 60 cents per month per $1,000 of insurance. The 
employer's gross cost rarely exceeds one cent per day per employe. 

Fo: free or non-contributory plans, the flat amount basis is 
generally used. The maximum benefit depends on the number of 
lives in the group and the volume of the total coverage. 

York Ice Machinery Corp.’s salesmen, if earning at least $1,000 
per year, are insured on a salary classification basis for amounts 
of insurance ranging from $1,000 to $10,000, adjustments being 
made on October 1 each year. 

Burlington Mills Co.'s salesmen are insured on a salary basis, 
ranging from $500 to $10,000. 

Robert Gair Co.’s salesmen are granted free insurance equal to 
one year's income to a limit of $1,500 and are permitted to pur- 
chase, on a contributory basis, further amounts ranging from $500 
to $8,500, depending on salary. Amounts of insurance on sales- 
men are adjusted twice a year. 

Among large sales organizations covered by group life insurance 
is the agency force of the Equitable Life Assurance Society. Under 
a contributory plan agents under contract for at least one year and 
who have closed ten cases in the preceding year are protected by 
amounts of insurance ranging from $1,000 to $8,000, depending 
on business done. Adjustments are made annually. Approximately 
4,500 Equitable agents are thus protected. 


Group Accident and Health 


Group accident and health insurance provides a weekly indem- 
nity in the event the employe is deprived of income on account 
of illness or non-occupational accident. It covers all employes 
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under 70 years of age but the cost varies, not by age distribution, 
as in group life insurance, but by the amount of coverage on ,other 
than white males. The benefit is sometimes a percentage of wages 
or salary, such as 50% or 663%, or may be an amount in dollars 
by salary classifications, not in any case to exceed 663% of the 
upper limit of the class 

The benefit is payable after a short waiting period for 13, 26, 
or 52 weeks. The standard coverage is for 13 weeks following a 
waiting period of seven days. The maximum benefit is $40 pet 
week, 

The weekly indemnity is adjusted periodically on specified dates. 
Benefits are then payable for the amount insured, regardless of 
earnings just prior to disability. This takes care of the salesman 
with a fluctuating income 

The cost may be assumed entirely by the employer or entirely 
by the employe, but this latter arrangement is not recommended. 
It is usual for the employer to assume at least 25% of the cost. 
Where less than 11% of the employes are other than white males, 
the rate for the standard coverage is 70 cents per month for each 
$10 of weekly indemnity. 

Wahl Co.'s salesmen are insured for a flat weekly indemnity 
of $20, the income being payable for a period of 13 weeks after a 
waiting period of seven days. Reynolds Tobacco Co,’ s salesmen 
are insured for weekly amounts ranging from $6 to $40, depending 
on earnings. The payment is also for 13 weeks after a waiting 
period of seven days. The Okonite Co.'s salesmen aré insured for 
a flat amount of $20 on the same seven days’ and 13 weeks’ basis. 


Group Accidental Death and Dismemberment 


Group accidental death and dismemberment insurance is written 
only as a supplementary contract to either group life insurance or 
group accident and health insurance. It provides additional in- 
demnity for the accidental loss of life. 

When it is sold in conjunction with group life insurance the 
principal sum is not in excess of the amount provided in the life 
certificate and usually not in excess of $5,000. It, therefore, 
virtually becomes a double indemnity clause in case of accidental 
death. In addition to this, however, it provides for the payment 
of the principal sum for the accidental loss of hands, feet, or eyes. 

When group accidental death and dismemberment insurance is 
sold in conjunction with accident and health insurance only, the 
maximum coverage is determined by the classification of industry 
according to hazard and may vary from $1,000 in the most hazard- 
ous groups to $3,000 in the least hazardous. 

The contract may be either non-occupational or on a 24-hour 
coverage basis. Non-occupational rates are generally uniform at 
10 cents per month per $1,000 for all industrial classifications 
except outside salesmen, the rate for whom is 15 cents per month 
per $1,000. The salesman is subject to the hazards of accident 
to a greater degree than the average employe. 

Butler Brothers’ salesmen and other employes are insured on a 
salary basis for amounts ranging from $1,000 and up with a 
maximum of $10,000, the amounts depending upon the salaries, 
bonuses and commissions for the previous calendar year. Chicopee 
Manufacturing Corp. insures its salesmen in a flat amount of 
$4,000. Robert Gair Co.'s salesmen are insured on a salary classi- 
fication basis for amounts ranging from $500 to $5,000, the amount 
of the insurance being adjusted twice a year. 


Group Hospitalization 


Group hospitalization insurance may be issued as a supple- 
mentary contract to group accident and health insurance. It 
provides a daily indemnity for hospital confinement and lump sum 
payments for special hospital charges. 

The daily payment for hospital confinement is an indemnity at a 
specified rate, subject to a dollar maximum for any period of 
12 consecutive months and for any continuous period of confine- 
ment. Daily benefits range from $2 to $4 and maximum total 
benefits are either 20 times the daily benefit (20 days’ indemnity) 
or approximately 66 times the daily benefit (66 days indemnity). 

The lump sum payment is in reimbursement for charges actually 
made by the hospital for anesthetics, laboratory analysis, and 
operating-room fees—not an indemnity—and is limited to five 
times the daily benefit for any period of 52 consecutive weeks. 
Surgical, medical and X-ray fees are not included. 

The coverage is non-occupational and does not cover injuries or 
illnesses compensable under a Workmen's Compensation Act. This 
coverage being on a group basis is much less expensive than 
similar coverage granted to the individual or his family by hos- 
pitals or private insurance agencies. The cost for a standard group 
ranges from 40 cents to 60 cents per month. 

It has recently been found that in the $1,200 to $2,000 salary 
class, approximately 50% of the cost of medical care is attributed 
to hospital confinement. 

The Pet Milk Co., Gould Pumps, People’s Drug Stores and 
General Tire and Rubber Co. salesmen are protected to the amount 
of $3 per day, limit of $200 per year. 

The sales employes of Ansonia Deluxe Shops of New York are 
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protected in the amount of $4 to a limit of $270 per year 
Verit Ratings or Dividends 


All of the types of group insurance mentioned before ars 
written on a merit rating basis, the actual cost depending more ot 
less on the individual experience of the group. Some insurance 
companies grant merit ratings in the form of retroactive reratings 
and some in the form of dividends paid in cash annually as earned 
at the end of the policy year. The initial gross cost therefore of 
group insurance is not the final cost. Good experience of any 
group of salesmen is reflected automatically in reduced costs, as is 
also any improvement in hazard. 


Group Annuities 


Group annuities are used as the vehicle through which to pro- 
vide incomes to employes who have survived a retirement age and 
whose services are no longer required. The benefit almost invari- 
ably is determined on some basis which takes into consideration 
age, years of service and salary. It is usual for the employe to 
contribute a definite percentage of his salary or wage toward the 
benefit. Sometimes the benefit is fixed as a percentage of each 

(Continued on page 632) 


Gives Men Plan for Analyzing 
Customer Types; Sales Up 18% 


RAIN salesmen to thing, train them to sell people in order 
to sell things, give them a real, workable technique in 
classifying the type of any prospect they face so that they 
can fit their approach to the individual—then you inane 
intelligent, effective selling that pushes up sales curves. 

Cullen Fuel Co., one of New York's biggest coal distributors 
selling industrial, building and home markets, has such a system. 
And it works. This year it gave Cullen 18% more volume than 
the 1935 total, while few other coal companies advanced as much 
as 10%. Cullen's 20 men are a better team and a better-satisfed, 
more inspired sales force by reason of it, Sales Manager Phil 
Mitchell tells SM. He is enthusiastic. 

“We are using the plan worked out for us by Compass Sales 
Training Corp.,’"” Mr. Mitchell told us. “It’s a plan that combines 
philosophy, logic, psychology, anthropology and horse sense. We 
get it in 52 weekly bulletins which give us all the ground work 
and most of the ideas for our regular training. ‘We embellish 
them as we go along to get the utmost effectiveness directly ap- 
plicable to our own set of problems and our own men. 

“We study human habits, for instance: Habits of our own men 
and of people in general; habits of speech, of manner, of thought 
—in order to overcome them. It makes our men better talkers and 
better personalities, better able to win customer confidence. It 
makes them sell harder and higher—with less handicap of pre- 
cedent. It ends the ‘can’t be done’ bogey and keeps them always 
trying for and getting business they used to think was out of reach. 

“We feel that we hae a fairly exact method of sizing up pros- 
pects by facial and cranial shapes and other characteristics. This 
looked like ‘baloney’ to me at first. But it doesn't now. We can 
determine after a good look at a man—or woman—whether he is 
essentially an intellectual requiring the handling that appeals to an 
intellectual; whether he is a ‘price buyer’ who needs that special 
kind of selling; whether he is a ‘chance taker’; whether he can be 
approached on a good-fellowship basis (many a salesman loses his 
man with the first few words if the approach ruffles) ; and a long 
list of other important judgments. The thing can be done! 

“By learning how to classify people this way our salesmen 
naturally classify themselves. This is helpful, too. They then 
know why they act as they do; what effect it has on others. That 
enables them to correct their own faults of selling more effectively 
than in any other way I ever saw. 

“These men of ours are all sold on the value of this kind of 
training. I can see it in the changes they have made in them- 
selves. They read more and study more, not only about coal but 
in general lines of knowledge as well, because they know what 
kind of information they must have in order to be the ablest types 
of salesmen. Six of the 20 have ‘grown up’ so much that I had 
to raise their rates of pay. Four more are taking college night 
courses and extension work in such subjects as psychology, public 
speaking and business English. Nearly every one of the others 
has raised his own value to himself. It’s a great course of training. 
If it cost us five times as much as it does, we would be getting 
our money’s worth.” 

Having completed the first 52 weeks of training, Mr. Mitchell 
has given his men a “vacation” of a few weeks before starting it 
all over again, with variations of his own. He feels that, good as 
it was, his men can get rusty if the same kind of training isn’t 
continued. 
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New Bedford, Mass. 


The ONE BEST Test Market 


“Sales Management” recently selected the 12 cities below as the most nearly 
typical markets and hence, the best test markets in the United States. 


All are good test markets but in only one—New Bedford—can advertisers 
buy adequate coverage for a satisfactory test through one newspaper. 


A recent “Sales Management” survey of newspaper trading zone coverage 
established 244 copies per 1,000 population as blanket coverage. Standard- 
Times, Mercury advertisers buy 238 copies per 1,000 population for 15c a line. 


The Standard-Times, Mercury’s Score Is 97.5% PERFECT 


Cire. leading Rate for cire. 
City L000 pop. ‘Li a L. 
NEW BEDFORD ........ 238 97.5 15 ° 
earthed nara eae 155 63.5 -20 * 
I its Shana es x ict 147 60.2 14 * 
DOES WEES oc cccewsec 146 59.8 12 22 
MD, ieaatG niki wn emee 143 58.6 18 oda 
DE ; uiwaanceebees 133 54.5 -10 25 
ee re 120 49.1 -20 58 
Providence ........e.- 114 46.7 23 * 
SY akvcndeebuncmeans 111 45.4 AZ * 
I i xo carprnereemnne 98 40.1 20 52 
Chattanooga .......... 90 36.8 12 * 
EE oid... mamned ade ae 80 32.7 17 7 


*100% coverage not available through any one or all papers in this city. 


NEW BEDFORD—THE 5 STAR TEST MARKET 


% A Typical Market %* A Compact Market 


Every town within easy reach of 
New Bedford 


% Easily Covered % Economically Tested 
Through the 51,196 Circulation ef 15c a line buys virtually blanket 
The Standard-Times, Mercury coverage 


yx Co-operation of Modern Newspaper Available 


Special co-operation extended test campaigns by experienced 
advertising department of Standard-Times, Mercury 


An inquiry addressed to the home office or to our national represen- 
tatives will bring you detailed information on the New Bedford market, 


The Standari- Times, MERCURY 


Average Daily Net Paid Circulation, Year Ending Sept. 30, 1936. . .51,196 
National Representatives—GILMAN, NICOLL & RUTHMAN 


New York Chicago Boston 


Detroit 
Philadeiphta San ¥ranctere Seattle 
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Transporting 
Salesmen 


study of the effect of changing transportation 
on 


trends and rates on the handling of the sales force 
in the field shows costs dropping and more fre- 


quent contacts with customers 


made. Planes 


used more and more to save the time of 


nao me RLY executives and supervisors, and lower 
rai 


d fares are giving autos more competition 
than they cm ever had before. 


Railroads, Planes and 
Autos All Contribute 


to Lower Sales Costs 


rhe cost of working territory is dropping. Planes are 
now an important factor in transporting salesmen, 
and lower railroad fares are resulting in more fre- 
quent coverage of customers and the opening of 


marginal territories. 


ARKETING directors in search of lower costs of operating 
a force of men in the field are perhaps in a better posi- 
tion to make progress toward this end today than they 
have been for some years. 

Three important factors are having their influence on the cost 
of traveling men: 

1. More scientific methods of cost accounting and better fleet 
management methods for salesmen’s cars are getting per mile cost 
down to figures between $.05 a mile—in some cases as low as 
between $.02 and $.03 a mile. It must be emphasized, how- 
ever, that such costs are attainable only as a result of efficient 
fleet management methods—if one listened to the average salesman 
who owns his own car, 8 cents a mile wouldn’t cover his costs. 

2. Lowered railroad fares are beginning to affect salesmen’s 
operation. Had the roads been more aggressive in their advertis- 
ing and merchandising of the lower rates to those who control 
the field work of thousands of salesmen, the effects of the .02-a- 
mile rate would perhaps have been even more marked by now 
than actually is the case. The railroads offer the cheapest possible 
transportation available today to salesmen, and because of im- 
provements made on nearly all roads in running time, they are 
now in a position—at least in many territories—to compete di- 
rectly with the automobile, time and expense both considered. 

A number of comments quoted later in this article from sales 
executives who contributed to the transportation study on the 
facing page, show how some firms are taking advantage of the 
lower railroad rates to open new territories, improve customer 
relations by more frequent personal contact and so on. 
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3. Airplanes, even with the higher rate per mile in fares, are 
helping to cut costs through the enormous saving in time—par- 
ticularly high-priced executive time—which their use alone can 
effect. 

In a study made a short time ago exclusively for SALES MAN- 
AGEMENT, by Ross Federal Service, Inc., covering companies of 
varying size employing from 10 to 1,000 salesmen, it appeared 
that 41.5% allow their men to fly. The proportion is steadily 
increasing. It isn't fear that stops the others. Only 18% said 
that, while 35% said “‘cost."” The main reason is “small terri- 
tories’’"—a reason that gives rail and auto their natural and per- 
manent field in sales travel. 

In the study on the facing page, SALES MANAGEMENT asked each 
sales executive if his men used planes—regularly or occasionally 
in sales travel—and finally, if he himself used planes. He was 
asked to estimate the mileage he had flown during the past year. 
Some of the companies reporting have no use at all for planes 
since they operate locally or sectionally or their sales territories 
are all-city or intra-city. Of the executives who use planes, the 
average mileage flown last year was 9,668. 

Just how important the time-saving element is in relation to 
the first cost of air travel for sales work was interestingly shown 
in an article which appeared in SM March 1, 1935, (“Are Your 
‘Dollar-Hour’ Costs for Salesmen’s Travel Too High?) a study 
since used by almost every air line in the country as a part of its 
sales story. For the benefit of executives who do not have a copy 
of this article, SM has made reprints. One will be sent upon 
request. Address A. R. Hahn, Managing Editor, 420 Lexington 
Avenue, New York City. A post card or a scrawl on your scratch 
pad will do. 


Air Travel by Salesmen 
Shows Steady Increase 


HE rapid rise in the number of passengers using air travel 

in this country—from 150,000 five years ago to more than 

1,000,000 estimated for this fear—is due largely to busi- 

ness trafic. Air officials estimate it variously but agree 
that at least 70% and possibly 90% of air riders are on business— 
usually to save time. 

The cost element, which has always loomed large in the minds 
of most men, has come down this year with the advent of Air 
Scrip and Air Travel Plan mileage books good for use on any 
commercial line at a 15% reduction from regular fares. Com- 
panies everywhere are buying these books in increasing volume. 
The total number of such corporations is now about 2,500. This 
helps to overcome the cost objection which 35% of companies 
that do not use the air assigned—in a SALES MANAGEMENT survey} 
about a year ago—as their reason for keeping their men down 
on the land. 

Airlines traffic men will produce tables—based on the now 
well-known SALFS MANAGEMENT study—to prove that any person 
drawing a salary of $4,000 a year or more is too expensive an 
employe to use surface transportation, when the value of his 
time as a producer is computed in the cost of air travel as con- 


The amazing speed of air transportation is having a far-reach- 

ing effect on sales travel. These Pacific Coast representatives 

of Dictaphone made an overnight flight to a sales meeting in 
Cleveland. 
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Salesmen A-Wheel, A-Wing and A-Rail 


\ study of territory-coverage practices of salesmen in 67 companies. 


Au 


tos lead in popu- 


larity by a wide margin, but lower rail fares are already an influence, and planes are a factor 
of mounting importance in the marketing plan. See comment in article on the facing page. 


Auto | 


No. of No. of | DoSalesmen | Do Salesmen Does Sales | Estimated 
No. of Will more Salesmen Allowance Salesmen | Use Planes Use Planes | Director Use | Miles Flown 
COMPANY Salesmen | Salesmen be Travelling or Estimated Travelling | Regularly in | Occasionallyin| Planes in | by Sales Dir. 
now employed | added in 1937? by Auto Cost Per Mile by Train | Sales Travel? | Sales Travel? | Sales Travel? | Last Year 
Atlas Oil Co. 42 Yes 42 -03 None No No No arr 
American Chili Co. 15 No 14 Men pay 1 No No No eres 
American Type Founders Sales Corp. 85 ? 81 .05-.06 451 No No Yes | 15,000 
Andresen-Ryan Coffee Co. 8 3 8 $75.00 Mo. | None No No Yes | 1,000 
Apex Rotarex Mfg. Co. 12 Yes 12 Flat 1 a oer Yes | No Estimate 
Armstrong Paint & Varnish Works 50 ? 50 -05 | None No Yes Yes 2,000 
Benedict Mfg. Co. 15 No 13 All Expenses | 2 No No No iar 
Birmingham Electric Battery Co 12 No 12 | None No No No | sees 
Boyer Chemical Lab. Co., Inc... 25 Yes 25 -05 } None No No in ae 
Borg-Warner Corp. 21 Yes 21 05 3 No No Yes 1,000 
Brown & Bigelow. . 400 No 400 Men Pay None a eee Yes } 4,000 
Champlin Refining Co. . 53 ? 53 04 } None No No No Deane 
Champion Spark Plug Co. 110 No 110 | a Se. ore eee ag 
Chippewa Shoe Mfg. Co... 20 ? 20 Men Pay | None No | No a Se 
Colonial Stove Co... 17 5 3 All Expenses | All at times No Yes Yes 35,000 
Cudahy Packing Co................... 500 ? 450 04 50 No Yes Yes No estimate 
Davey Tree Expert Co. 55 Yes 55 Gas-Oil only | None No No Yes 1,500 
Dudley Paper Co... 10 No 10 | Men Pay None No No . Se) Gee 
Dr. Miles Laboratories, Inc. 54 Yes 54 | -039 None No Yes Yes 10,000 
Egry Register Co... .. 171 Yes 171 | Men Pay None No Yes ee arene 
Electrical Prod. Corp.. 25 Yes 25 $15-25 Mo. None on eee Pere | Pies 
Empire Oil & Refining Co. 25 Yes 25 .036 Occasionally Yes Yes Yes 15,000 
Esterbrook Pen Mfg. Co. 10 Yes 7 04? 5 No Yes | No SS gua 
Ex-Cel-Cis Beauty Products Co. 3000 Yes me & xt 10 No Yes Yes | 3,000 
Fairbanks Morse & Co. 350 Yes 350 0406=— | AFew No Yes Yes | 1,000 
- 7 | a |e aa 
Georgia Power Co. 185 No 150 05 None No No No - 
Gerber Prod. Div. 15 No 15 .038 None No No Yes 6,000 
Gilman Fanfold Corp. 70 Yes 70 .05 None Yes Yes 25,000 
Gisholt Machine Co. 11 Yes 11 .05 All Occ. Yes : Yes 10,000 
Hansen Glove Co. 24 Yes 24 04 None No No No 
H. E. Locke & Co. 12 No 12 Men Pay None No No No 
Hobart Mfg. Co. 528 Yes 528 Men Pay 9 No Yes No , 
Halcomb & Hoke Mfg. Co. 50 Yes 25 .04 25 No Yes Yes | 2,000 
lilinois Clay Prod. Co. 6 Yes 5 .04-.05 2 No No No chaicak 
Kirsch Co. 30 Yes 30 See Note ° None No Yes Yes | No Estimate 
Lakeside Biscuit Co. 50 No 50 -03 None No No No 
Magnavox Co. 6 No - 05 4 Yes Yes Yes 2,000 
Magnus Chemical Co. 54 Yes 54 Men Pay None No No Yes 1,500 
McKesson-Western Whise. Drug Co. 26 Yes 26 See Note ‘ None No No Yes | No Estimate 
National Grave Vault Co..... 5 ? 5 -04 All on long trips No Yes No ee 
Nebraska Salesbook Co. 171 Yes 171 Men Pay None No Yes Yes 20,000 
Norris, Inc. 16 Yse 16 -04 None No Yes Yes 2,000 
Ottawa Mfg. Co. 60 Yes 60 .03-.04 None No No No 
Pacific Fire Extinguisher Co. 10 Yes 10 Men Pay None No No No : 
Perfect Circle Co.. . 40 No 40 .045-.055 None Yes Yes Yes 65,000 * 
Prest-O-Lite Storage Battery Sales Corp. 22 No 22 04 overnight jumps No Yes Yes 5,000 * 
Purity Baking Co.. 31 No 4 -04 None No No No 
Pyrene Mfg. Co. 35 Yes 35 Men Pay ® None No No No 
Royster Guano Co. 62 No 62 .0276 None No No No 
Schuylkill Valley Mills, Inc. 7 Yes 7 Men Pay | None No No No 
Skelly Oil Co. 125 No 125 Flat None No No Yes No Estimate § 
Spencer Heater Co. 35 Yes 35 All Exp. Execs. only No Yes Yes 1,000 
Sta-Rite Hair Pin Co.... 10 Yes 10 Men Pay Seldom No No No ee 
United Autographic Register Co.. 300 Yes 300 Men Pay None Yes Yes No Estimate 
Warren Featherbone Co. 15 No 6 .0275 9 | No No No 
Zenith Radio Corp... 10 ? 10 -05 None No Yes Yes 15,000 
Confidential. . . 200 ? 200 Gas-Oil only: Exps. Only No Yes No . 
Confidential 50 No 50 -06 Supervisorsonly No Yes Yes 3,000 
Confidential 8 Yes 2 -06 6 No No No 
Confidential 103 Yes 72 .04 and Storage None No No No 
Confidential 152 Yes 100 Men Pay Execs. only No Yes No 
Confidential 6 ? 6 $4.00 Day 2 No Yes No 
Confidential. . 10 Yes 10 -05 None No No No 
Confidential 9 3 3 .077 All at times No Yes Yes 2,000 
Confidential 107 Yes 107 Flat Mo. Execs. only No Yes Yes | No Estimate 
Confidential 60 Yes 60 8See Note 8 Some No Yes Yes 3,000 
1 Travel by train during bad weather. 2 Plus depreciation. 3 5c per mile for first 100 miles; 4c per mile for next 300 miles; 3c for all over 400 miles. 4 4c per 


mile for City Salesmen; 5c per mile for Country Salesmen; 6c per mile for Mountains-Desert Salesmen. 


5 Company owns own plane. 5 When Managers operate cars company 
allows 6c per mile. ? .07 for first 1,000 miles; above that .05 per mile. 


* Monthly flat allowance for fixed charges with additional allowance per mile for gas, oil and tires. 
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Flying I'/s million 
miles monthly 
to meet the demand 


Fast, short, direct coast-to-coast. 
3-mile-a-minute, twin-engined, 
quiet, spacious planes. Eco- 
nomical round trip fares—no 
extras. Frequent service. 100 
million miles experience. 


* 
LOS ANGELES-SAN FRANCISCO 


Visit both cities at same fare 
5 FAST FLIGHTS DAILY from the 
East: Overnight, “Morning-to-Mid- 
night”, Daylight Flights over Salt 
Lake, Zion Canyon, Boulder Dam. 


* 
PORTLAND — SEATTLE AND 
PACIFIC NORTHWEST - 


DIRECT THROUGH-SERVICE from 
New York, Chicago and many 
eastern cities. Overnight and 
Scenic Daylight Flights. The 
popular, pioneer route. 


* 


NEW YORK — CHICAGO 
9 Flights a Day 


United offers you fast “commuter 
service”. Your choice of morning, 
afternoon, evening, night flights. 


FOR TICKETS, RESERVATIONS— 
United Air Lines Ticket Offices, 


AIR LINES 
FASTEST, SHORTEST 


*% BETWEEN THE EASTAND x 
MOST PACIFIC COAST CITIES 
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| $45.00 a week. 


trasted with the cost of surface trans- 
portation. Recently the United States 
Government recognized this when the 
Comptroller General's office agreed to work 
out rates which will become effective to 
permit employes to use air transportation. 
In the proposed rate the government is to 
allow a differential in favor of air travel 
based on the salary of the person concerned 
and allowed a fare higher than rail plus 
Pullman because of the time saving. 

Eastern Airlines, in a booklet offering its 
travel-planning service to business houses, 
uses the same SM study in making this 
calculation. 

“Cases vary, of course, according to the 
particular trip being taken. But a typical 
case—covering a 295-mile daytime trip— 
shows that the ‘breaking point’ between bus 
and rail is a salary of $1.10 an hour—or 
Air travel becomes more 
economical than rail at a salary cost of only 
$1.25 an hour—or $50.00 a week. At that 
point, air travel is no more expensive than 
rail—beyond this, sizable savings are 
gained.” 

Company-owned planes are used by sev- 
eral corporations—for convenience, not 


| economy—and in a few scattered instances 


| time. 


| ers use commercial air-lines. 


salesmen own their own aircraft; but this 
use of planes cuts no hgure in operating 
salesmen. 


Proof of Plane’s Economy 


One company pays a plane-owning sales- 
man the company automobile rate of 6 cents 
a mile—a plan entirely unsatisfactory to 
the man, who asked $8 an hour of flying 
The sales manager tells SM this man 
on long trips, making several stops, “prob- 
ably saves 30% to 50% of the time re- 
quired by any other means of transportation. 
However, I feel that perhaps the whole 
amount was not saved because he flies dur- 
ing the daytime and may not spend as much 
time with some contacts as he would by 
slower methods. There is also the tendency 
to make bigger jumps and not cover the 
territory so thoroughly. Most of all, there 
is the hazard of a man flying as his own 
pilot.” 

Such problems seldom arise when travel- 
On these lines 
salesman travel is steadily rising, but the 
great bulk of traffic, of course, is among 
top executives. They use the airplane 
because they like to fly and because they 
figure the cost of idle time. ‘Every firm,” 
says Harold Crary, vice-president of United 
Air Lines, ‘should know the toll in dollars 
and time for every day its men are ‘away 
from the office.’’’ A recent count of pas- 
sengers on his lines showed 60% were 
presidents, vice-presidents and sales man- 
agers. 

A SALES MANAGEMENT check this month 
of 20 companies known to be using the air 
extensively revealed that executives fly in 
every case but one, salesmen of 80% of 
them travel by plane “occasionally’’ and 
“for long trips only” but not “regularly.’’ 


None of the companies replying had 
| worked out any definite company figures on 
money saved over other transportation 


methods, and none had closed any branch 
offices by reason of new swift travel. But 
every one had made noticeable time savings 


| with constant mention of “greater conveni- 
| ence.” 


A typical example of a busy executive 
who uses the airplane practically exclusively 
is J. D. Tew, president, Goodrich Rubber 
Co., of Akron, who last month completed 
his 300th round trip by plane between 
Cleveland and New York. W. E. Holler, 
vice-president and general sales manager of 
Chevrolet, not only does practically all of 


his traveling by air but frequently turns up 
at an airport with as many as six other 
executives. Recently Mr. Holler made a 
three-weeks’ trip covering practically all 
parts of the United States with a group of 
eight executives, and said afterward that by 
using the airplane a two-months’ sales tour 
was cut to three weeks. A luncheon meet- 
ing in Des Moines and a dinner meeting 
at Denver on the same day exemplify the 
speed with which the Chevrolet sales or- 
ganization operates. 

A letter from a sales manager of a large 
corporation states that between May 3rd 
and June 4th he traveled by air approxi- 
mately 8,000 miles in 72 hours as against 
300 hours if he had used surface trans- 
portation. 

P. Kalech, western divisional manager 
in Kansas City for the Colgate-Palmolive- 
Peet Co., travels by plane regularly to the 
West Coast and back. Receiving sales 
plans from the East, he presents them in 
Kansas City and then successively in Los 
Angeles, San Francisco and Seattle. Air 
transportation enables him to make the 
round trip in approximately 10 days. By 
the time plans are presented in the West, 
the East has already been at work for a 
week. Further delay would greatly handi- 
cap the western organization. The “hops” 
from Los Angeles to San Francisco and to 
Seattle may be made at night, saving all 
business hours. 

Comparing the cost of train fare, pull- 
man and meals for such a trip with the 
cost of air travel, Mr. Kalech estimates that 
there is an air saving of about $20, aside 
from approximately four days’ time saved. 

An inquiry among manufacturers in the 
Midwest indicated probably a higher pro- 
portion of salesmen’s travel by air than in 
the more densely populated East. Then, of 
course, emergency flying is important too. 
In the middle of a special sale by the Jones 
Dry Goods Co., Kansas City, 16 buyers 
were rushed to New York for additional 
merchandise—delivered the next day by 
plane. This “flying to market’’ is common 
practice among western department stores 
and wholesale houses. But of all com- 
panies that use long-distance flights, film 
>roducers on both coasts are the heaviest 
users, according to R. S. Knowlson of 
Transcontinental and Western Air. Over- 
night hops by expensive stars and high- 
salaried executives “save that industry 
millions of dollars every year,” he says. 


Insurance Now Cheaper 


Recently, the airplane has been used to 
a higher degree in assembling men for 
regional and national sales meetings. For 
example—S. W. Whiting, sales manager of 
the Dictaphone Co., used all the space on 
two planes from the Pacific Coast to bring 
regional managers to a sales convention at 
Cleveland. The Hiram Walker Co. like- 
wise used the airplanes to bring its people 
from California to Peoria, Ill., the salesmen 
leaving Los Angeles and San Francisco in 
the evening and arriving at Peoria for the 
opening session at 9:00 a.m. Cluett Pea- 
body brought 14 of their Pacific Coast rep- 
resentatives to Troy for their sales meeting 
—the California and Washington personnel 
losing no business time at all in traveling 
to and from the meeting due to over-night 
Coast-to-Coast plane service. 

A significant recent development for air 
travel is the announcement by six of the 
largest casualty insurance companies in the 
United States that they are now offering a 
new low-cost insurance for airline commer- 
cial travelers, the rate being based on fig- 
ures showing that air travel is twice as safe 
as travel in the family automobile. In 
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announcing the insurance company’s appraisal of the new chapter 
in dependability written by the airlines in recent years, the com- 
pany’s bulletin says—‘‘Air travel has become so safe that your 
insurance company would rather have you or your employes fly on 
scheduled airlines than make the same trip in the family automo- 
bile.” Proof of this statement is the issuance of a new kind of 
policy under which companies can secure protection up to $10,- 
000,000 at the low rate of $1.00 per year for each $1,000 of 
insurance. 

Here are a few statistics which are directly responsible for the 
low rates on Airsurance: 

In 1931, commercial air transport suffered one passenger fa- 
tality for every 4,614,175 passenger miles flown. 

In 1935, the safety factor increased five fold—one fatality for 
every 24,037,962 passenger miles flown. 


New Rates Create More 


Railroad Sales Travel 


SING safety, new economy, speed and comfort as their 

bait the railroads of the country are drawing more 

sales and business travel back to the rails every month, 

they claim. Three general passenger traffic managers— 
admittedly picking figures out of the blue, since no railroad can 
possibly know its passengers—estimated severally to SM_ that 
25% more salesmen are now using trains as compared with 1935, 
practically all this business coming, of course, from buses and 
automobiles. 

Safety is the first thing railroads have to sell, in urging com- 
panies to put their men on rails. Of the 446,000,000 passengers 
carried by American roads last year, only one lost his life as a 
result of a train accident. One hundred and thirty railroads have 
a clear record of no passenger fatalities for five years or more; 
114 for 10 years or more; 99 for 15 years or more. “Safer than 
your own home” is the rail claim, backed up by national acci- 
dent statistics. 

Faster train schedules have helped the roads, too. And so 
have the air-conditioned cars, new comfort and convenience fea- 
tures, ‘‘streamliners” to attract business by their novelty, and so 
on. 

But the biggest selling feature of all, naturally, is the new low 
fares. The 2-cents-a-mile plan in the South and West cut down 
the cost of sales travel for more than a year before it was adopted 
last June on eastern lines. General passenger trathc West last 
year showed a 35% increase on the Union Pacific, and its traffic 
blood relative, the C. & N. W., and other lesser but substantial 
increases on nearly every other line. Eastern roads picked up 
19.4% in July, the second month of the 2-cent fare, with business 
travel accounting for a large share. 

With these arguments now in their war bags, a few railroads 
are sending out traffic salesmen to show sales executives why it 
pays them to give up some other forms of transportation. The 
New Haven Railroad, for example, through its “travel analysis 
service,” studies the sales routings of a manufacturer and shows 
him exactly what's what. 

Basing its comparisons on automobile cost studies by this maga- 
zine and by the Government, the New Haven uses this table to 
show that on trips of moderate length, rail travel saves money 
and time: 


Average Former Reduced 
Cost Cost Cost Rail Time Saving 
Trip Automobile Rail Rail Saving Rail 
3.7c per Mile 3.6c per Mile 2c per Mile 
75 $2.78 $2.70 $1.50 $1.28 50 mins. 
100 3.70 3.60 2.00 1.70 \hr.7 mins. 
150 5.55 5.40 3.00 2.55 | hr.40 mins. 


Fighting for business against automobiles, the railroad contends 
that it moves salesmen faster from city to city—averaging 45 
miles per hour running time against 30 miles for an automobile, 
with no stops for traffic lights and congested areas along the road 
—but also it delivers men into the heart of any city with no 
time wasted in parking cars, garaging them at night, attending 
to repairs, service, and the like. 

To prove the total cost of travel by rail is less—taking into 
consideration the value of a salesman’s time at varied rates of 
pay—another table is projected. However, it is based upon a 
steady running time of 45 miles per hour by train (which seems 
a high average for any but fast through trains with no local stops) 
and 30 miles an hour by automobile. This is the comparison: 
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Cost of Travel Hours—100 Mile Trip 


Average Travel Time—Rail 2'/4 hrs. Average Travel Time—Road 3 hrs. 20 mins. 


Cost— Cost— 
Travel Time Travel Time Saving 
Hourly Salary Rate Road Rail Rail over Road 
$1.25 hr. ($50 week)...... $4.17 $2.81 $1.36 
$2.50 hr. ($100 week)... 8.33 5.63 2.70 
$3.75 hr. ($150 week)... 12.50 8.44 4.06 


Judging by the results of our current survey—results tabulated 
in the preceding page headed: “Salesmen A-Wheel, A-Wing, 
A-Rail’’—nearly half the selling crews on the road never use 
railroads; about 18% have part of their men on the rails regu- 
larly; about 10% use the trains part of the time (in bad weather, 
for overnight jumps, etc.) ; and less than 5% travel by rail ex- 
clusively. 

More significant, however, than any other feature of the survey, 
are the comments from sales executives showing how the new 
2-cent rates are beginning to affect sales organizations. Says J. 
Sadler Shaw, vice-president, Brown & Bigelow, “Since the reduc- 
tion in rail passenger rates in the East, we have done more travel- 
ing by train, and so have our district managers in that area.’’ Says 
D. J. Donohue, vice-president, Cudahy Packing, “We are now 
traveling more extensively” (by train). Says G. Noel Bolinger, 
vice-president, Sta-Rite Hair Pin Co., “Using train service con- 
siderably more than formerly.’’ 

In answer to our question, ‘Have the lower railroad rates now 
available in the East affected the travel of your men in any way— 
for instance, have you opened any new territories or do you con- 
template doing so because of the lower sales expense now involved 
in working territory by train?” the president of a paint company 
answers in the affirmative, and the president of a Pittsburgh firm 
says: ‘We are making more frequent use of trains as a result of 
lower rail fares and better service. Most supervisory travel is by 
rail.” 

The sales manager of a large Philadelphia concern tells SM that 
several new territories will be opened soon as a result of lower 
fares. B. J. Heiser, saies manager, The National Grave Vault Co., 
reports that his company is now making more frequent contact 
with eastern distributors, and S. L. Cohn, vice-president, Colonial 
Stove Co., says: ‘(The lower fares) have widened our range of 
operation, lowered expenses, quickened the pulse of business, and 
effected a better understanding between customer and company 
because of more frequent contacts.” A Michigan sales executive 
comments: “In supervising our men some of our regional man- 
agers have indicated that the lower railroad fares make more 
frequent contact possible. They are also starting to use trains in 
place of their personal cars because of the convenience at approxi- 
mately the same cost under the new tariff.” 


Auto Allowances Average 
$.05; Fleet Costs Lower 


The automobile—always the principal transporter of salesmen 
—easily holds its travel supremacy this year. If the 67 companies 
contributing data for the SM survey summarized on the page 
headed “Salesmen A-Wheel, A-Wing and A-Rail” are represenita- 
tive of all business, then 73% of American sales organizations 
now use automobiles exclusively. 


ARE YOUR 
AUTO ALLOWANCES RIGHT? 


[' your men drive their own cars on company business the 


extensive data we have developed on auto costs will 
show clearly whether your present allowances are too high 
or too low, and by how much. Simply write asking for our 
Standard Auto Cost Analysis and give briefly information 
on (1) number of cars, (2) average annual business mileage 
and (3) present allowances used. There is no cost or obli- 


gation. 


RUNZHEIMER and COMPANY 


Engineers 


221 N. LaSalle Street Chicago 
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Detail Costs of Operating 318 Coupes & 650 Sedans During 1935 
Coupes up to REPAIRS Miscellaneous; Tire and License Cost 
3 Years Old Mileage Gasoline Lubrication Storage beanie : | Washing Tube | Insurance Per 
318 Etc. Expense | Depreciation Mile 
Mechanical Body ' ! 
Boston 244,641 .0112 .0020 .0067 0029 0009 «=| = =«.0023 «=| ~ = 0024 0112 0396 
New York oa 352,129 .0124 .0024 .0092 0026 0008 =|) =.0046 | «= 0016S | ~S 0159 0495 
Buffalo... 145,376 0125 0027 0061 0031 | 0004 0025 | .0012 | .0130 0415 
Pittsburgh 287,163 .0128 .0022 .0054 0036 .0009 =| 0023 -0015 .0100 0385 
Philadelphia 258,065 .0120 .0025 .0054 0019 .0003 .0025 .0011 =| 0118 0375 
Atlanta 543,960 .0143 .0028 .0027 0028 .0007 .0020 .0023 | .0112 0 
Memphis 225,717 .0130 .0024 .0005 0024 .0005 0018 | 0032 0114 0352 
Richmond 366,310 .0132 0027 .0017 0021 .0003 0016 0017 | 0088 0321 
Detroit 311,373 .0122 .0023 .0049 0017 .0009 .0023 .0009 0088 .0340 
Cleveland 167,050 .0138 .0025 .0042 0024 =| 0016 .0021 .0013 0090 .036S 
Cincinnati 491,912 .0129 .0023 .0032 0022 .0005 .0026 0017 | 0090 .0344 
Chicago 641,876 .0118 .0025 .0050 0021 .0006 .0018 0013. | 0111 0362 
St. Louis 219,820 .0113 .0028 .0051 0027 .0002 .0036 0016 0091 0364 
Minneapolis 287,767 .0129 .0029 .0040 0027 .0008 .0021 0018 | 0095 -0367 
Omaha 275,143 .0129 .0034 .0042 0032 .0006 0023 | .0025 | 0109 0400 
Kansas City 252,224 .0114 .0032 .0045 0034 .0005 0025 0020, 0134 -0409 
Oklahoma City 212,188 .0113 .0025 .0031 0029 .0005 .0017 0021 | 0113 .0354 
Dallas 185,966 .0113 .0025 .0026 0014 .0004 0014 .0014 0126 0336 
Butte 8,823 .0129 .0029 .0050 .0003 .0006 0024 .0001 0114 0356 
Denver 82,026 .0129 .0028 0044 .0035 .0005 .0020 0015 0122 0398 
El Paso 83,477 .0132 .0023 .0028 .0032 .0007 .0008 =| = 0021 -0345 
Seattle 110,878 .0139 .0026 .0039 .0036 .0007 .0031 .0051 | 0108 -0401 
San Francisco 67,455 .0124 .0021 .0052 .0026 0003 .0042 .0020 0164 0452 
Los Angeles 235,997 .0120 .0029 .0039 .0034 | 0006 .0017 .0019 | 0140 0404 
Salt Lake City 49,564 .0158 .0027 .0074 ‘0017s 0002 0015 | 0016 0115 0424 
Portland . 53,303 .0136 .0022 .0047 0019 | 0009 .0019 0026 0182 .0460 
| 
NATIONAL 6,160,203 0126 0026 0043 0026 | 0006 0023 0017— ss 0112 0379 
COMMERCIAL SEDANS | | 
(650) | 10,452,346 .0138 .0030 .0046 0035 0007 0025 0021s 0145 0447 
COUPES—1935 Model | 
(Included in 318 Coupes above) | 
165) 1,928,234 .0120 .0023 .0040 0011 .0010 0025 .0009 ~«=| ~—s(«.0089 .0327 


Automotive travel cost trends slightly downward. While it 
is not possible to fix, from our survey, a true average cost-per-mile 
from a column of figures that include lowest-cost, well-managed 
fleets along with higher-cost allowances for scattered company 
cars and even salesman-owned machines, 67 companies this year 
show a composite figure of $.04946 per mile is compared with 
$.0515 per mile for 100 companies last year. 

For salesman-owned cars allowances vary from as high as 7 cents 
(for the first 1,000 miles and $.05 thereafter) down to $.0276, 
depending upon variations of charges that can be included. Allow- 
ances for executives and sales supervisors are always $.01 or 
$.02 per mile higher than those for salesmen. In cases where 
men are paid a monthly or weekly allowance for car operation, 
the mileage rates vary with the total mileage—higher for short 
travel. 

Fleet costs-per-mile on company-owned cars are, of course, 
rock-bottom among such calculations. Swift & Co.’s 3,000 cars 
are running this year at an average of $.033 per mile as shown 
in an accompanying article and 968 cars of another company 
tabulated on another page under the heading “Detail Costs of 
Operating 318 Coupes and 650 Sedans During 1935” show an 
average of $.0327 for coupes and $.0447 for sedans. However 
allowance must always be made for slight variations in methods 
of accounting. The trained management of these two fleets is 
unsurpassed in experience so that it is hardly to be supposed 
that lower fleet figures—such as $.0275 per mile which oc- 
casionally are reported for fleets—are figured on exactly the same 
basis. 

Judging from our reports from the 67 companies, 22% of 
sales organizations let men pay their own automobile costs. 
Five of the companies have fixed flat rates per month or per day; 
two pay for salesmen’s gas and oil only; one pays a mileage al- 
lowance plus a depreciation charge. 

The restrictions placed by companies upon the private use of 
company cars are various. One large employer, traveling more 
than 300 men in various parts of the United States, takes the 
liberal attitude that salesmen can use company cars at any time 
for their own purposes, week-ends or during vacations, merely 
paying for gas and oil, deducting private mileage from business 
travel reports. The sales manager tells us “This makes a saies- 
man more careful of his company car. He treats it as his own. 
And after all, salesmen are human; they do appreciate our gen- 
erosity in this matter.” Some companies definitely specify that 
company cars are only for company business—but obviously 
without much hope of controlling this. 

The use of drive-it-yourself services is general but not intensive 
among the companies reporting to SM this year. Salesmen de- 
pend entirely upon this source of transportation in very few in- 
stances. But emergency use is allowable. Executives, however, 
frequently hire such cars. No reports of dissatisfaction reached 
us in this year’s survey. 
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Salesmen’s Auto Fleet 
Cuts Running Costs Low 


Coupes average $.0379 per mile and sedans $.0447 


—Veteran manager explains his 1935 tabulations. 


ONG experience teaches a lot about the operation of sales- 

men’s automobile fleets. Cost figures often vary widely 

between companies operating under similar conditions; but 

usually these variations are due to different methods of 
entering charges—not actual differences in cost per mile. The 
accompanying table of operating costs for 318 coupes and 650 
sedans during 1935 was compiled by a company that has op- 
erated about 1,000 cars every year of the past decade under the 
watchful eye of a man who has devoted a long business life to 
fleet operation. It represents the best cost methods this large 
company has been able to develop. 

The table reveals that 318 coupes, of ages ranging from one 
month to three years, operated in all parts of the nation fer an 
average of $.0379 per mile, while 165 of that number which 
were purchased during 1935 averaged $.0327. The 650 sedans 
averaged $.0447. These grand totals were compiled from weekly 
reports by every salesman to his regional headquarters, where 
they are audited before payment to the salesmen, and then re- 
audited at company headquarters before the district office is 
reimbursed. Salesmen make ordinary operating expenditures on 
their own initiative but all major outlays must be authorized 
from general headquarters. This maintains both a district and a 
central check on every car all the time. Cars on which costs run 
out of line are spotted quickly. 

The long experience of the company’s transportation boss and 
his close supervision of the fleet of 968 coupes and sedans make 
his comments interesting. They give some of the picture behind 
the accompanying table of cost figures. Says he: 

“While these figures represent the actual expense in connection 
with the operation and maintenance of the fleet, they do not, of 
course, give to the outsider a picture of the many factors which 
are behind such expenditures; and while some of the differences 
in cost for the same items may appear unreasonable to a stranger, 
to us they accurately reflect the different problems which arise 
in each district. 

“Our depreciation is figured at the rate of 30% a year. This 
item, together with the insurance and license fees, comes to al- 
most one-third of the total cost per mile. Gasoline takes about 
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Automobile costs naturally 
vary according to the type of 
country in which the car is 
habitually driven. Runzheimer 
& Co. have broken up the 
United States into three 
classes of territory: The white 
areas on the accompanying 
map are low cost areas; the 
barred sections are areas of 
intermediate cost; the black 
areas represent high cost ter- 
ritory. See article beginning 
on this page. 
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another third and the remainder is distributed under various 
headings for operation and maintenance of the equipment. 

Mileage: “The mileage covered by a car has, of course, much 
to do with the total cost per mile. We recently compared figures 
with another fleet operator and found that the much lower figure 
which they quoted was practically all due to the difference in 
the average mileage of our cars and theirs. 

“An example of this can be pointed out by comparison between 
our New York and Richmond districts. The cost in the New 
York district is the highest on the list, whereas that of Richmond 
is the lowest. Around Metropolitan New York the individual 
cars cover a very low mileage, the average being 14,672. On 
the other hand, in our Richmond district, which covers Virginia, 
North and South Carolina, there are long distances between stops 
and the average mileage per car in that district was 26,165, or 
an increase of 11,493 miles over the New York average. If our 
New York average had been the same as that in Richmond, it 
would have cut down the figure in the depreciation column from 
.0159 to .0087, which would bring the total cost per mile down 
to .0408 without considering any of the other items in the New 
York district which cost more than elsewhere. 

“On account of geographical and business conditions in the 
various districts, these differences will always exist and must al- 
ways be given thought when comparisons are made. 


Gasoline Taxes Constitute Major Variable 


Gasoline: “As I have already pointed out, gasoline takes up 
about one-third of the total cost of operation. We cannot con- 
trol the price of gasoline; and, in view of the fact that each one 
of our cars operates in an individual territory we cannot take 
advantage of tank prices as it is impossible to maintain our own 
stations. 

“Taxes—Federal, State and otherwise—compose a large part 
of this cost. You will notice that the Atlanta district shows a 
high cost for gasoline. The gas itself costs no more than in 
many other sections of the country, but taxes in that section are 
high. In certain sections of Alabama we may pay as much as 
11 cents a gallon tax; in Florida as much as 9 cents. 

Lubrication: ‘The heading ‘lubrication’ covers our expenses 
for both oil and grease. Despite the changes in type of equip- 
ment and supposed improvements in cars, we find that there is 
not much variation in charges for lubrication from one year to 
the next. It is lower now than it was a few years ago, but not 
much, and the cost throughout the entire country is almost uni- 
form. Any benefit we may derive from improvements in motors 
is probably more than balanced by the high speed and the natu- 
ral increase in the consumption of oil which we have these days. 

Storage: “Storage is another item in which there will be found 


great variation. This item is also affected considerably by the 


average mileage of the cars concerned. In the New York district 
rents are high. This is reflected in the figure of .0092, which 
is the highest on last year’s record. On the other hand, our 
Memphis district shows an extremely low figure of .0005. This 
is due to the fact that, in the southern section of the country, 
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garages are not always available and the cars are left outside 
most of the time. 

“We find upon comparing costs with some other fleet owners, 
that they make a practice of leaving the cars out wherever pos- 
sible, which naturally makes for a big difference between their 
storage item and ours, which is again reflected in the total cost 
per mile. 

Repairs—Mechanical: “Our repair and mechanical charges are 
low, considering that our cars are used practically every day in 
the year, in all kinds of weather, and are driven by salesmen and 
not chauffeurs. The low cost reflects the quality of cars built 
today. You will notice that this particular figure in the record 
of the 1935 models is extremely low, as it naturally would be 
when cars are in the first year of use. The record of the entire 
group not only takes in the repairs necessitated by the increasing 
age of the cars, but also includes repair items caused by reason 
of accidents. 

Repairs—Body: “The item of body maintenance represents 
very little actual repairs, but in this column we charge some ad- 
ditions made to the bodies of the cars such as placing screens 
behind the driver's seat or fixing up shelves within the body. 

Miscellaneous: “Our ‘miscellaneous’ figure covers a variety of 
items such as washing the car, accessories which we may decide 
to place on the car—heaters, chains, anti-freeze, etc. 

Tires and Tubes: ‘The contract which we have with one of 
the large rubber manufacturers gives us some benefit in the pur- 
chase of tires. While the tires are picked up by our men as 
needed all over the country, they are purchased under the contract 
made at this office and billed directly to us here. 

License, Insurance and Depreciation: “As mentioned before, 
our depreciation is figured at the rate of 30% a year. Licenses, 
of course, vary with the various states, as does also the insurance 
rate.” 


How Territorial Factors 


Affect Auto Costs 


OW automobile operating costs vary geographically in the 
United States has been worked out on a map recently 
compiled by Runzheimer & Co., engineers, of Chicago. 
This organization, specializing in motor fleet costs, several 

years ago developed what is called the Standard Cost Plan. 

It has been used by a considerable number of corporations 
operating large numbers of salesmen’s cars and has resulted in 
important revisions in fleet cost accounting. Under the plan a 
number of factors are taken into account. Among them are 
weather, road conditions, concentration of population, insurance, 
gasoline prices, maintenance and repairs, tire wear, and consump- 
tion of gasoline and oil. 

These factors in various communities differ widely in impor- 
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SALES TERRITORIES 
RE Under vou Thumb... 


when you use 


AIR EXPRESS 


2500 miles overnight 


It gives you coverage and distance at a nod of your head. Aijr 
Express reaches 216 key cities in the United States and Canada 
directly overnight; and 32 Latin-American countries besides. With 


23,000 Railway Express offices surrounding the key junctions the 
whole continent's yours for quick sampling and new offerings to 
buyers and salesmen anywhere. The farthest by next morning, the 
nearer-bys in merely a few hours 


*Quick pick-up and delivery, door-to-door, without 
extra charge in all cities and principal towns. 
*Low, economical rates, 


‘ONE waybill, ONE organization. ONE responsi- 
bility. 


Phone any Railway Express office for service and information. 


AIR EXPRESS 


DIVISION 
RAILWAY EXPRESS AGENCY 


tance. The new map, as prepared, recognizes three territorial 
classes: Low cost, shown in white areas; intermediate cost, shown 
in barred areas, and high cost, shown in black areas. Primary 
factors for the purpose of map-making are: 

1—Road surface conditions for total state and Federal highway 
mileage. 

2—Terrain conditions, whether hilly, mountainous or flat. 

3—Mean annual temperature. 

The breakdowns shown on the map between these three terri- 
torial classes are only approximate. Frequently there are counties 
in high-cost areas as shown on the map which in themselves de- 
serve and receive a low-cost classification. 

Furthermore, even in the high-cost areas it is possible for a 
salesman making only the larger towns at relatively long jumps, so 
that he stays predominantly on paved state and Federal highways, 
to receive a rating for his particular type of travel in a lower cost 
classification than is shown on the map. 


Some Factors Not Shown on Map 


There is also a fourth territorial classification from the stand- 
point of operating conditions not shown on the map. This is 
called “metropolitan.” In instances where the major portion of 
annual business mileage is driven under large-city traffic conditions, 
the operating costs, so far as gasoline and oil are concerned, are 
appreciably higher than in open-road driving. 

This classification of the metropolitan territory, as a result, pro- 
vides the further territorial classification from the standpoint of 
automobile operating costs. 

It should be noted that gasoline and oil consumption per mile 
is used as one of the factors in classifying these territories, but 
gasoline price per gallon is not taken into account in these classifi- 
cations. Naturally gasoline prices per gallon must be reflected 
in any accurate plan for reimbursing salesmen for business mileage 
and they are fully reflected in the reimbursements determined undet 
the Standard Cost Plan. 

The weekly published price reports for key cities in both the 
United States and Canada make it possible to reflect gasoline price 
variations with great accuracy in the individual reimbursements. 
In many cases the high-cost, or black areas, coincide with those 
areas having the highest gasoline prices. 

Nevertheless, there are outstanding exceptions such as Kansas, 
central and eastern Texas and Missouri where the normal prices 
on gasoline are lower than they are in many of the states shown as 
white areas on the map. 

Certain important fixed costs in connection with the operation 
of an automobile such as insurance, license fees and depreciation, 
of course, have a big effect on the total operating cost of a car 
in any given region, and these are naturally not at all reflected 
in the territorial classifications shown on the map. 

Maintenance costs, tire costs and gasoline and oil costs, insofar 
as they are affected by consumption per mile, play a very im- 
portant part in the total cost picture. A definite idea of the way 
in which total costs vary in the three operating condition areas 
shown on the map can be gained from the following comparison: 

If three salesmen, each driving a Chevrolet 1936 Master Coach, 
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cach drive exactly 15,0C0 miles, and the three men are working 
out of Rochford. Il.; Duluth, Minn., and Birmingham, Ala., and 
covering respectively northern Illinois, northeastern Minnesota 
and northern Alabama, their total annual costs would be: 

Rockford salesman, $559; Duluth salesman, $650; Birming- 
ham salesman, $714. 

With exactly the same type of car it would cost $155 more to 
cover the territory around Birmingham than the territory around 
Rockford. 

If each of these salesmen were paid at the rate of 4 cents a mile 
for his business mileage, the Rockford man would be overpaid by 
about $41 4a year. the Duluth man would be underpaid about $50 
a year and the Birmingham man underpaid about $114 a year. 

Chis comparison shows why, according to the Runzheimer 
method, it is impossible to use flat figures in reimbursing salesmen 
with any degree of fairness or accuracy. The geographical varia- 
tions alone affecting automobile operating costs are too great to 
permit the application of the’same flat rate without doing injustice 
to either the salesman or the company. 

Added to these purely geographical variations are great varia- 
tions in gasoline prices which, as previously stated, are not reflected 
by the territorial classifications shown on this map; also insurance 
rates, license fees, and depreciation rates. The latter vary greatly 
in view of the wide differences in the delivered prices of the same 
car in different sections of the country and, further, in view of the 
appreciable differences in the used car market for a given make 
of car, which directly affect the actual depreciation suffered. 

When depreciation, license fees and insurance costs are taken 
into account, some additional and very startling total cost variations 
appear. For example, the same car which will deliver 15,000 
miles annually at a cost of about $559 in northern Illinois 
(Rockford) territory will cost, for the same mileage, in New York 
Citv and metrovolitan New York territory approximately $680. 

This big difference comes in the insurance rates between the 
two headquarters cities plus a secondary difference in the cost of 
gasoline and oil, on top of which are other costs which always 
follow density of population. 


Swift Operates 3,100 
Cars at $.033 a Mile 


Swift’s fleet is a good representative example from a 
cost standpoint because it is made up of Chevrolets, 


Plymouths and Fords. Efficient management keeps 


costs commendably low. 


PERATING approximately 3,100 salesmen’s automobiles 
in the United States and Canada, of which some 2,800 
are in use in the U. S. alone, Swift & Co. holds average 
operating costs to $.033 per mile. 

The Swift fleet is composed of Chevrolets, Fords, and Ply- 
mouths. All are company-owned cars, with the occasional ex- 
ception of some temporary or unusual job, where private arrange- 
ments may be made with the salesman to use his own car. If, 
for example, a salesman uses a car very little, it might be ad- 
vantageous to make arrangements with him to use his own, rather 
than furnish him a company car that will see so little service. 

All Swift cars are uniformly painted a vermilion red, with 
yellow wheels. The Swift emblem appears on both right 
and left doors and the name is lettered above the rear or front 
window or both. This distinctive color scheme not only identifies 
Swift cars wherever seen, but it also minimizes the possibility of 
the mis-use of these cars. 

A single sentence on the salesmen’s weekly expense report 
reads: “Do not use cars on other than company business.” So 
long as human nature remains what it is, some salesmen, no doubt, 
will disregard this on occasion, but those who do so are certainly 
exposing themselves to easy detection. 

The company furnishes the cars and pays all actual expenses, 
including storage and repairs. Salesmen turn in a weekly ex- 
pense report, itemized by days. T.he body of this report form 
provides spaces for, “Traveled from,’ “To,” and ‘Miles,’ and 
at the bottom are spaces for speedometer readings on last report 
and current report. In the lower right-hand corner are spaces 
for itemizing automobile expenses under, ‘‘Gasoline,” “Oil,” ‘Tire 
Repairs,” ‘New Tires,” “Auto Repairs,’ “Miscellaneous Pur- 
chases,” “Storage (garage), “Washing and Greasing,” ‘Total 
Auto Expense,” and “Grand Total.” 
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larger part of the 
family dollar .. 


¢ « and you getthe greatest consumer 
spending power in America today — 
represented by the circulation of 
Woman’s Home Companion! 


Buying for their homes, buying for 
their families, buying for themselves, 
women spend the larger part of every 
dollar. And with its *2,848,550 read- 
ers (average, first 6 months of 1936) 
the Companion reaches more women 
than any other magazine published. 
The richest of all consumer markets. 


Yet advertising cost per thousand 
readers is now the lowest in Com- 
panion history! 


*August net paid, 2,930,000. 


The Crowell Publishing Co., New York 
Publishers of 
COLLIER’S - WOMAN'S HOME COMPANION 
THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE 
THE COUNTRY HOME 
The Largest Magazine Audience in the World 
More than 9,000,000 Circulation 
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Ons. and arresting, are the new Literary Digest covers. Made 
with timely news clippings and a camera—they typify the alert, fast 


moving editorial content of the magazine itself. 


From a large sketch a tracing is made and pasted on heavier paper. Then 
working with manicure scissors and a razor blade, the artist designs the 
cover, cutting the figures in silhouette. Next, mounted in a protecting box, 
the silhouettes are shaped to form shadows — producing a three dimensional 
design. At the photographer’s, the artist directs the shifting lights seeking 
exactly the effect desired... then the print to the engraver... and another 


distinctive Digest cover is born. 


And what more timely than a cover of news clippings for the magazine 
which covers the news? What more characteristic dress for the maga- 
zine which surveys thousands of newspapers and periodicals, selects, 


amplifies, and quotes its authority for facts and opinions. 


This is the magazine that brings newsprint to life. This is the magazine whose 


content invites your reading and whose low rate invites your advertising. 


Circulation Guaranteed . . . . . 600,000 
Circulation First 6 Months 1936 . 685,537 
Advertising Gain 50% in September and October 
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Whenever you want to rejuvenate the sales 
gang in the Newark-North Jersey territory 
and, incidentally. give the sales curve a rakish 
tilt upward, just tack “in the Newark News” 
on the end of a promise of advertising sup- 


port. For years, your salesmen have been listening to dealers 
tell them there’s only one newspaper to use in this market if 
you want people to come in and ask for your stuff right off the 
shelves. A dealer might not have what it takes to keep sales 
moving at a fast clip in markets all over the country. but he 
certainly does know what it takes to keep them moving in his 
own store. He knows more about his own customers than any- 
body else, so it’s natural that he should know what nespaper 
they read and what newspaper makes them buy. With business 
and News coverage in this swell market on the up, what are you 


waiting for? 


Start that schedule in the News now. 


Newark Evening News . . » NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


O'Mara & Ormssee, INc., General Advertising Representatives—New York, 
Detroit, Boston, San Francisco. Los Angeles, 


Chicago, 
Atlanta. 


This report goes to the manager of the plant or branch at 
which the salesman is employed and the automobile expense report 
is transferred to a “Passenger Car and Truck Record.” Bs 

This is a card, 14 by 8! inches, ruled to provide an itemized 
record by weeks and “To Date” for one year on each side, or a 
total record for two years. At the top are spaces for, Make,” 
“Assigned No,” “Route No.,”” Type of Body,” “Engine No., 
“Headquarters,” “Date in Service,” “Cost,” and “Weekly Indi- 
rect Expense’ (depreciation, interest, insurance, taxes, and li- 
cense). 

The body of the card is ruled to form vertical columns. First 
at the left is for the period and this is divided into, “Cumulative 
to Date,” spaces for each of five weeks in the month, then, To 
Date” for each such month. Next is “Gasoline,” subdivided into, 
“Gallons” and “Amount”; “Oil,” “Quarts” and ‘Amount’; 
“Tires,” “Repairs” and “New’; “Miscellaneous Direct Oper- 
ating Expense”; “Washing and Greasing”; “Total Direct Op- 
erating Expense’; “Outside Storage’; “Miles”; “Direct Ex- 
pense per Mile,” and, “Remarks—Speedometer Readings.” 

This card remains at the plant or branch, but a recap of it 
is sent to the general office every six months and entered there on a 
“Truck- and Car-Operating Cost Statement.” This is a sheet, 
19 by 12 inches, ruled on one side only, which provides spaces 
at the top for, “Plant or Branch” and for, “Weeks Ended,” then 
vertical columns for: “Truck or Car No.,” “Make,” “Date in 
Service,” “Total Original Cost,’ then for exactly the same items 
as the card record above, followed by other columns headed: 
“Total Expense per Mile,” “Miles per Gallon Gas,” “Repair 
Expense per Mile,” and, “Accumulated Cost Since Unit Was 
Placed in Service.” This last-named is subdivided into, “Repairs,” 
“Total Direct Expense,” “Total Expense,” and, “Miles.” 

Depreciation is charged at the rate of 20% a year on cars that 
average 20,000 miles a year or less; 25% on others. A majority 
of salesmen’s cars are said to average over 20,000 miles a year, 
hence are in the 25% class. 

Each replacement of a salesman’s car is decided on its merits, 
with consideration given to the following factors: Book value as 
compared with trade offer, mileage, and the necessary repairs if 
car were kept in operation. The plant or branch must obtain 
special permission to purchase an additional car, showing the 
advantages to justify the purchase. 

Cars are used about two years, on the average, before being 
traded in. A final cost record is compiled on each car when it is 
disposed of. 
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Plant and branch managers are responsible for keeping down 
excessive auto expenses. This they do by watching the record 
described above, talking to the salesmen in a group occasionally, 
and holding personal conferences with individuals whose ex- 
penses seem to be too high. Thus, if a given salesman should 
consistently report excessive gas or oil consumption, or should 
have too much tire trouble, or too many minor repairs, his su- 
perior very likely would invite him in and ask him to explain. 
At the same time, it is recognized that some good salesmen are 
poor drivers. 

This work of the plant and branch managers is supplemented 
by bulletins from the general office, most of which concern safety 
and careful driving. 

In general, it is found that the higher the mileage per car, the 
lower the cost per mile. 

The company some time ago tried giving the salesmen a mile- 
age allowance, instead of paying actual expenses, but the plan 
was soon discontinued, apparently on rather general principles. 
The allowance varied from about three to four cents a mile, 
depending on average mileage, local conditions, and other con- 
siderations. 

Company executives are thoroughly convinced that automobiles 
are the cheapest form of transportation for their salesmen, when 
everything is considered. 


Articles on Salesmen’s Expenses 
in Recent Issues 


“Where Does the Automobile Fleet Owner's Dollar 
Go?” January 1, 1936. 

“Two-Cent Railroad Fares to Bring Savings in Sales 
Costs,” March 15, 1936. 

“1935 Survey of Salesmen’s Expense Account Practices 
Including Automobile Expense Allowances,” October 10, 
1935. 

“What Is a Fair Expense Account for Salesmen?” 
October 10, 1935. 

“Kendall Mills Abandons Fixed Auto Allowances for 
Salesmen,” April 20, 1935. 

“Are Your Dollar-Hour Costs for Salesmen’s Travel 
Too High?” March 1, 1935. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


Pinst ... 


TO PRODUCE A SOUND MOTION PICTURE 
THAT TRAINS EVERYBODY'S SALESMEN 
EFFECTIVELY—"Making a Sales Presenta- 
tion Stay Presented” featuring Borden and 
Busse, the nation’s foremost sales training 
specialists, has been used by many of the 
best known names in industry. 


SPinst ... 


TO EMPLOY THREE-COLOR TECHNICOLOR 
in feature length commercial films—the mo- 
tion picture, “Three Women,” established a 
new standard in the industry—and its sensa- 
tional reception and result getting record 
made commercial film history. 


SPinsl ... 


TO OFFER A COMPLETE SALES TRAINING 
COURSE IN SOUND SLIDEFILMS. Hundreds 
of such programs in use today offer positive 
proof of the soundness and value of this con- 
tribution to the commercial film industry. 


acy; OPinst ... 


P wedi When you plan your film program, first call 
te ep on SOUND PICTURES CORPORATION to 

help you get the most from your investment 
—an organization with a consistent record of 
being first in producing ideas that work! 


SOUND PICTURES 


TEMAKING A SALES | 
PRESENTATION | 


“ 


CORPORATION 


3091 MAYFIELD RD.~~~~~CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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Section Ill 


Equipping the 


Salesmen 


Films are no longer the sales tool of only a 
handful of big corporations: They are being 
used by big and little companies ali Credit 
for better results as reported by sponsors seems 
to divide between improved technique on the 
part of film makers, availability of more effi- 
meee amp dhag Soccernet ys 
the users’ part. . . . Best examples of sales 
equipment other than films were found this 
year among industries having “hard to show” 
products. 


Users Report Biggest 
Year for Films; Sales 


Application Broadens 


NDUSTRIAL films are currently having the biggest year in 

their history as an industry. Heretofore, in compiling the 

film section of our annual “Managing Salesmen” issue, SALES 

MANAGEMENT has been able to catalog the majority of the 
new industrial films of the year without undue effort. This year, 
however, so many new pictures have been released that it would 
be inaccurate for us to claim that the films listed in the following 
pages do more than constitute an adequate cross-section of what 
industrial film users have been doing since last Fall. 

In an analysis of the mountain of reports on '35-'36 films, two 
things especially stand out: The extent to which the use of films 
has broadened beyond big companies selling nationally, and the 
prevalence of reports of substantial, tangible results from the use 
of films. One company, for example, reported a 300% increase 
in sales from a campaign in which a film was a major factor. 
Another company executive admitted that showings of his film 
were continuing on a somewhat restricted basis because the com- 
pany was “sold-up” on the product featured and couldn’t handle 


any more business for the present. Minneapolis-Moline Power 


Implement Co. tells SM that out of 289 showings of its film 
“Power on Parade,” names of 2,944 prospects were obtained and 
actual sales made at shows numbered 139, with the average sales 
running a little over $1,000. 

Company officials who reported to SM on the effectiveness of 
films used since October of last year seem to agree that the im- 
provement in the results attained is chargeable largely to three 
factors: 1. The refinements in the technique of making films by 
commercial film producers; 2. The availability of vastly improved 
projection equipment, easily portable and reasonably fool-proof 
even for persons of small mechanical ability; 3. The broadened 
experience of film sponsors in the use of films, particularly with 
reference to close tie-up with other features of the merchandising 
and some definite system of follow-through. 

Very few companies, even those of good size, attempt to make 
their own films; in fact, out of several hundred films listed by 
SALES MANAGEMENT as having been produced and used within 
the last year, less than a dozen had been so made. With refer- 
ence to employing the services of a commercial film company, 
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SALES MANAGEMENT reiterates this year the suggestion passed on 
several years ago when we first published a yearly film review 
section: Seek out a reputable producer, remembering that you are 
buying a professional service and not some cut and dried me- 
chanical routine. And be sure that producer has in his organiza- 
tion a good background of merchandising experience. Take this 
producer into your confidence about your specific sales problem, 
and weigh carefully any recommendations he may make. You 
undoubtedly know more about your product and the technique 
which sells it than he does—but the producer knows how to 
couch a sales message in terms of good showmanship and how 
to inject dramatic value into subject matter essentially static. 

One thing further: Do not make up your mind in advance 
what technique you think you “must have’ in putting over your 
specific story; after you've clearly defined the purpose of your 
film, and you and your distributor have settled upon its scope, 
have analyzed the audience you want to reach, and have con- 
sidered all these things in relation to the various techniques 
available, then, and only then, are you in a position to go into 
that side of film making. 

As a matter of fact, the technical side of film making can be 
placed in the hands of almost any reputable film producer now 
without a qualm on the client’s part—it’s the work preliminary 
to the actual execution that counts most. 

After you have a film, however, then the burden of making it 
pay rests largely with you. Any good producer will give you a 
reasonable amount of help in planning showings and getting dis- 
tribution, but, by and large, the job of using the tool you now 
have is yours. The editors of SM regret that we do not here have 
the space to quote some of the extremely interesting reports we 
have gathered on what sponsors have learned about using films. 

The necessity for adequate follow-through, whether the films 
be for training purposes, or for showing to prospects and cus- 
tomers, is one which can scarcely be over-emphasized. Those who 
have had the most marked success with films are those who have 
worked out a technique of follow-through and have insisted that 
it be rigidly adhered to. Paul Wooster of the Raybestos sales 
department, in reporting on his company’s newest picture, ““More 
Safe Miles,” says, “The greatest lesson we have learned has been 
that it is not the number of meetings or the size of the audiences 
that counts so much as a limited number of meetings and picture 
showings sufficiently spaced to allow intensive follow-up contacts. 
. . . We are thoroughly sold on the fact that both of our films 
are doing a real selling job and that sound films in general are 
a valuable instrument in almost any type of sales program.” 

If you're a novice at the business of using industrial films, 
don’t be foolish enough to go out and buy the cheapest projectors 
on the market. The projector, as a matter of fact, carries quite a 
large part of the burden in making a film successful, for it must 
be one that can be handled with reasonable ease; it must not 
embarras you by delaying showings after you've assembled a 
crowd to see a picture; and it must not fail to deliver a clean, 
clear picture of a size right for your purposes. A few extra dol- 
lars invested in good equipment will save you thonsands of 
dollars’ worth of grief later on. 

The films reviewed in the pages following cover not only those 
used for direct showings to prospects by salesmen, but films 
covering retail and jobber relations problems, and films of gen- 
eral advertising and publicity character. It seemed more logical 
to place all the film material in one section than to attempt to 
segregate, for example, the sales-training pictures. So many films 
that have been successfully used for sales training have later been 
applied with equal success to consumer selling, making any rigid 
classification difficult. 


To show jobbers an opportunity for increased sales volume . . . 
from the Rayhestos film, “More Safe Miles.” 
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Leading Sales Films 


of 1935-36 and the 
Results Attained 


Motion Pictures 


Industrial Films Dealing with 
Retailer and Jobber Relations 


“More Safe Miles”—Raybestos Division of Raybestos-Man- 
hattan, Inc. (Caravel Films, Inc.) 16mm., sound movie, Victor 
equipment. 

SALES PROBLEM: To show jobbers and their salesmen the 
opportunity for increasing sales volume by promoting Raybestos 
heavy duty products. The picture outlines the simplified selling 
procedure to fleet owners and reveals to the jobber how well he 
fits into the program which heretofore has apparently been beyond 
him. The film was also prepared to appeal to fleet owners and 
show them how they can purchase Raybestos relining equipment 
for their shop and, with a small investment in brake-lining truck 
sets, and sheet stocks, be able to service their own brakes at a saving 
of maintenance costs. The ease with which the correct type of 
lining is selected for the particular truck or bus braking system 
is stressed throughout. 

DISTRIBUTION: Through Raybestos salesmen. Jobbers and 
their salesmen are first shown the film; then the jobber sets a 
date for a general trade meeting for his customers and prospects 
when the picture is again shown, often in conjunction with a 
brake clinic. The company especially stresses the importance of 
personal sales follow-up for effective capitalization on efforts at 
trade meetings. 

RESULTS: “To date this year, over 300 showings have been 
made to audiences totaling more than 15,000, a large percentage 
of whom were fleet owners and operators. 

“Salesman’s Report: ‘Every salesman at this California jobbers’ 
meeting had a good word for the picture. Received an order 
for a stock of P G Truck Sets the following morning and I am 
sure their H. D. sales will increase.’ 

“Jobber Statement: ‘“More Safe Miles’’ is the most potent 
weapon you could have possibly given our salesmen in their ef- 
forts to promote our Heavy Duty business. It has given me a 
lot of ideas to use in putting over some fleets we are working 
on. 

“Service Station Operator: ‘It sure opened my eyes to the pos- 
sibilities in the truck field and I'm going after my share.’ 

“Our 1935 production, ‘Getting the Brakes,’ is still in active 
use and in many cases where we have anticipated a showing of 
only ‘More Safe Miles’ a repeat of the other picture has been 
requested. The greatest lesson we have learned has been that it 
is not the number of meetings or the size of audiences that counts, 
so much as a limited number of meetings and showings spaced 
to allow intensive follow-up contact.” 


“Down Through the Years”—W. F. Schrafft & Sons Corp. 
(Castle Films) 3 reels, 16 mm., sound movie, RCA equipment. 

SALES PROBLEM: To emphasize to the distributing organ- 
ization, retailers and consumers the quality of the company’s 
products. The size, efficiency and cleanliness of the Schrafft fac- 
tory and the extreme care taken at every step in production to 
insure high quality, is adequately shown in the film. 

DISTRIBUTION: The film has been used as a major feature 
at sales meetings. Also shown by special operators employed by 
Schrafft before civic, religious, educational and fraternal organ- 
izations. At all showings samples of the products and booklets 
are distributed to those present. 

RESULTS: “We have every reason to be satisfied with the 
enthusiastic response which the film has received. We believe 
that we have definite evidence that substantial increases in the 
sale of our products in retail outlets have occurred following the 
presentation in most localities.” 


“The Sealtest System”—National Dairy Products Corp. 
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(Castle Films) 3 reels, 16 mm., sound movie, Bell & Howell 
equipment. 

SALES PROBLEM: To bring major executives to branch sales 
organizations so that the latter could hear first-hand presentations 
of policy and plans for forthcoming campaigns. 

DISTRIBUTION: Featured by National Dairy Products Corp., 
at sales conventions and special meetings. 

RESULTS: “A valuable sales aid in that it permitted execu- 
tives to speak to a nation-wide audience of National Dairy people 
without being forced to leave their offices.”’ 


“Something More than Beer”—Anheuser-Busch, Inc. (Jam 
Handy) 6 reels, 16 mm., sound movie, Bell & Howell equipment. 

SALES PROBLEM: To justify the higher price of Budweiser 
by showing the plus in raw materials, skill, facilities and methods 
in every phase of the brewing. Says George F. Tilton, adver- 
tising manager: “The brewing of truly fine beer is a combination 
of art and science. The brewing mf inferior beer is quite the 
contrary. The precautions taken in the Anheuser-Busch’s brewery 
to guarantee the uniformity and the quality of Budweiser are vir- 
tually unbelievable in the mere telling of it. We would like very 
much to have all our distributors and their organizations and our 
retail outlet managers go through our plant, as millions of visitors 
have done through the years. This obviously is impossible. We 
therefore are taking the world’s largest brewery to them via the 
sound motion picture.” 

DISTRIBUTION: Branch and district managers are currently 
arranging showings for distributors, their sales forces and retail 
dealers. Branch managers give a merchandising talk along with 
the film. 

RESULTS: “Showings are just now starting. All officers of 
Anheuser-Busch who have seen the film have been enthusiastic 
in their praise.” 


“The Winning Combination”—U. S. Industrial- Alcohol Co. 
(Caravel Films, Inc.) 4 reels, 16 mm., sound movie, RCA-Victor 
equipment. 

SALES PROBLEM: To put across a new method of merchan- 
dising on a product which heretofore had never been sold along 
modern lines. 

DISTRIBUTION: To jobbers, and jobbers’ salesmen by U. S. 
Industrial Alcohol Co. representatives through branch offices. 

RESULTS: ‘We have used talking movie films with consider- 
able success for the last three years. The general run of present 
talking pictures centers around the plot of the dealer's trying to 
make good, etc. Realizing that this theme has been somewhat 
overdone, our picture this year has been in effect a newsreel pic- 
ture. We use Graham MacNamee as a commentator and have 
him comment on important sporting events shown in the field 
and compare the success of winners in sports with the success 
of doing a good selling job on a good product. The result of 
this theme is that our film can be shown before any type of audi- 
ence—major executives, jobbers’ salesmen and dealers, and hold 
the complete interest of all. 

“The popularity of our Super-Pyro Anti-Freeze has jumped from 
800,000 users in 1933, when the product was first introduced, 
to over 4,000,000 users in 1935. This year we expect at least 
a 25% increase in its acceptance. We credit a considerable portion 
of our success in merchandising Super-Pyro to the use of selling 
motion pictures, since it permits our own organization to get 
over uniformly to all our jobbers and their salesmen a carefully 
planned sales story which emphasizes every important feature to 
be covered. We are all enthusiastic about our picture... .” 


“Golden Hands”—Fruit Dispatch Co., Banana Sales Division 
of the United Fruit Co. (Castle Films, Inc.) 4 reels, 16 mm., 
sound movie, RCA eauipment. 

SALES PROBLEM: The film is designed to show retailers 
that they can make money from bananas by means of proper mer- 
chandising and display, and to show jobbers modern banana ripen- 
ing facilities and new boxing methods (as contrasted with the 
bunch method) of packing bananas for distribution to retail stores. 
It is also designed to inform the jobbing and retail trade of the 
free services provided by the company through the dealer service 
department, jobber service department, home economics depart- 
ment, educational department, research department and sales pro- 
motion department. 

DISTRIBUTION: Shown by the company’s own dealer and 
jobber service men to groups of retailers, usually brought together 
by jobbers. Film is usually shown only when it will tie in with 
the dealer service campaign in the stores. The company reports: 
“We have found the dealers are much more receptive to our 
dealer service work after they have seen the film.” The company 
also furnishes a booklet, “Know More About Bananas,” which 
outlines the film and emphasizes the principal merchandising ideas 
which the Fruit Dispatch Co. is trying to get the retailers to 
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Sound studio, at 2900 E. Grand Boulevard, Detroit, Michigan 


Scenario staff in conference Section of slide film photographic department 


Projection and equipment inspection department 


e e Nationally set up for service in the field in 

A National every section of the United States, the Jam 
Handy Organization has the largest studios and 

S U/ facilities in the world devoted exclusively to 

et P the production of commercial pictures. It pro- 

duces the majority of all the industrial pictures. 
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Jam Handy Convention Service includes professional Motion picture projection service rendered by our 
assistance in all kinds of sales conventions own personnel everywhere in the United States 
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Consumer Educational Films to reach large audiences : Sales Managers’ Service training films to fit into any 
dramatically, convincingly, and economically retail sales training plan 
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Slide Film Plant, Laboratories, Editorial and Projection Department, at 


2821 E. Grand Boulevard, Detroit. Michigan, opposite sound studio 


professionally made. Back of technicians who 


have every good tool for fine work with no need The JA M HAN DY Organization 


} to use makeshifts is an organization of over 500 NES TE. eee Reems eovey SE See 
DETROIT, 2900 E. Grand Blvd. . . Madison 2450 

specialists, experienced in working together on CHICAGO, 35 E. Wacker Drive. . State 6758 

: - ; ‘ " CLEVELAND, 13876 Clifton Blvd. 4eademy 2761 

the planning, production, and projection of HOLLY WOOD, 7046 Hollywood Blvd... Hempstead 5809 


pictures on an economical basis. 
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adopt. This is distributed at the time of the film showings. 

RESULTS: “Since our film was released in February, 1936, 
we have made approximately 200 showings to dealer and jobber 
audiences to a total of 20,000 persons. We have had splendid 
results from these showings. We think no medium ever tried 
by our company has been quite so successful in: 

a. Creating an interest on the part of retailers in intelligent 

merchandising of bananas. 

b. Arousing the interest of jobbers in modern methods of 
ripening and packing bananas. 

c. Acquainting the trade in general with the assistance our 
company is rendering to the trade and the educational work 
we are doing among consumers. 

d. Proving to both jobbers and retailers that with reasonably 
intelligent care and by the use of modern merchandising 
they can make money from bananas.” 

Typical comment from Wheeling, W. Va., grocer: ‘‘For the 
past two weeks I have been using the merchandising ideas illus- 
trated in your talking picture, ‘Golden Hands,’ with excellent 
results to my banana sales. I cannot say enough in praise of 
this newer method of selling bananas. Our sales have increased 
at least 25% and, since installing the display rack and pricing 
idea, our shrinkage has decreased noticeably. Also we have been 
able to obtain a better mark-up and profit.” 


Showing the retail salesman how . . . from Armstrong Cork’s 


“Three Steps to Win.” 


“Rollin’ Forward”—Globe Oil & Refining Co. (F. O. Calvin 
Co.) 16 mm., sound movie, Victor equipment. 

SALES PROBLEM: To introduce a comparatively new com- 
pany to jobbers who are unfamiliar with its facilities or the scope 
of its operation. 

DISTRIBUTION: Handled by company salesmen and by spe- 
cial representatives from the home office in connection with meet- 
ings of jobbers and their personnel. 

RESULTS: “The film has accomplished the results we desired: 
It has increased confidence and given a clear, concise picture of 
what the Globe Oil & Refining Co. is. Results have been entirely 
satisfactory in every respect.” 


“Zerone Speaks for Itself’—E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
Inc. (Audio Productions, Inc.) 3 reels, 16 and 35 mm., sound 
movie, Bell & Howell and RCA equipment. 

SALES PROBLEM: To educate jobbers and dealers on the 
merits of Zerone Anti-Rust, Anti-Freeze and how the national and 
local advertising for Zerone can be put to work for them. 

DISTRIBUTION: Through meetings of jobbers’ salesmen by 
the Zerone sales force. The company expects to conduct between 
800 and 1,000 meetings with an average attendance of 50 men. 

RESULTS: No results available yet since film has been released 
only about one month. 


“Sunkist Speaks”—California Fruit Growers Exchange. 
(Castle Films) 5 reels, 16mm., sound motion picture, RCA 
equipment. 

SALES PROBLEM: To show jobbers and retailers how to buy, 
price, sell and display Sunkist oranges, lemons and grapefruit. 

DISTRIBUTION: Showings are arranged by exchange dealer 
service men who are in contact with dealers throughout the 
country. 

RESULTS: “We have had numerous letters from jobbers and 
chain organizations commending ‘Sunkist Speaks’ and believe such 
a film has an important place in merchandising Sunkist oranges, 
lemons and grapefruit to the trade. This motion picture has had 
more than 500 showings before trade group meetings attended by 
some 46,000 dealers and salesmen.” 
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Painters looked and listened . 
film, “Brushing Up on Brushes.” 


. . from Devoe & Raynolds’ 


Motion Pictures for Training 
Salesmen and Retail Dealers 


“Three Steps to Win,” and “Lancaster Stopover”—Armstrong 
Cork Products Co. (Armstrong Cork Products Co.) 5 reels and 
2 reels, 16 mm., sound movies, DeVry equipment. 

SALES PROBLEM: To provide a nucleus for a nation-wide 
program of meetings of retail salesmen selling Armstrong floors. 
The object of the first film was so to arouse and intrigue the retail 
department and furniture store salesman that he would study and 
use a book on retail salesmanship called “The Salesmanship Guide 
Book.”” In other words, the primary purpose of the film was to 
“sell” the book and at the same time the movie served as a demon- 
stration of effective retail sales methods for it dramatized many 
sections of the book. The second film, “Lancaster Stopover,” was 
more conventional in character, being a 2-reel account of a trip 
through the Lancaster factory. The two films were used together. 

DISTRIBUTION: By Armstrong representatives at meetings 
of retail salespeople. Also in individual store showings. 

RESULTS: ‘Three Steps to Win’ has proved very effective 
not only in its original use in the meetings, which were held in 
all principal cities in the country, but also in its subsequent use 
in individual store showings made by our own salesmen with 
portable projectors. Our estimate of the effectiveness of this use 
of the film is best evidenced by the fact that this is the second 
time within two years that we have carried out a comparable 
project. Two years ago we produced a 5-reel talking movie, ‘Black 
Figures,’ which was designed to do for store executives what this 
last film has done for retail salesmen—that is, to arouse their 
interest in a book which had been published on store management. 
In general, we are very much impressed with the possibilities of 
movies as a part of our sales promotional work.” 


“Brushing Up on Brushes”’—Devoe & Raynolds Co., Inc. 
(William J. Ganz Co.) 3 reels, 16 mm., sound movie, RCA 
equipment. 

SALES PROBLEM: To educate painters on what constitutes 
quality or lack of quality in a paint brush. The company points 
out that all types of Chinese bristle look much alike and that 
only a bristle expert can distinguish between Hankow and Tientsin, 
and flimsy Summer bristle is similar in appearance to better Win- 
ter growth. Even adulteration with worthless horsehair is some- 
times difficult to detect. 

DISTRIBUTION: A. H. Mohrhusen, sales manager, Brush Divi- 
sion, and George S. Merwin, manager, Devoe Professional Painters’ 
Department, address annually some 20,000 painters at meetings 
throughout the country staged in behalf of local Devoe dealers and 
distributors. The 30-minute film furnishes an interlude of entertain- 
ment in the course of a strictly business meeting. Seemingly, the 
company points out, the production is an entertainment; actually 
(and in a subtle manner) it tells a highly educational story in a 
dramatic manner not soon forgotten by painters in the audience. 
The film follows the fortunes of a trade paper reporter who seeks 
material on an article on how brushes can affect the painter's 
profits. Painter audiences do not get the impression that the film 
is “talking down” to them as they follow the reporter's inspec- 
tion of the Devoe brush plant; his visit to the laboratory where 
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SHUWMANoHIP 


Through AudiVision-Visomatic talking slide-films 
the leaders put DRAMATIC PUNCH into their sales- 
making messages. 


For AudiVision-Visomatics have SHOWMANSHIP. 


They drive home facts, ideas and methods not by 
dull preaching but by vivid pictures and true-to-life 
incidents. They're crisp—expertly paced—enjoy- 
able—dynamic. They get people to listen and 
TO ACT. 


AudiVision-Visomatics make big things happen for 
little money. They slip easily into crowded budgets. 
That's another reason the leaders use them freely— 
over and over again. 


We'll gladly show you some recent examples of AudiVision- 
Visomatic films. Without obligation, of course. Find out what 
this powerful new medium can do for you. Phone our 
nearest office. Or write for our interesting, descriptive booklet. 


SOLE PRODUCERS OF 
UDIVISIONPM Sets ep cEt es 


285 Madison Ave., NEW YORK e¢ Auditorium Building, CLEVELAND 
6432 Cass Ave., DETROIT - 35 E. Wacker Drive, CHICAGO 


IN 


Barrett, Best Foods, Bigelow-Sanford, Chrysler, D. L. & W. 
Coal, Ford, General Electric, Goodrich. RCA. Richfield, 


Seagrams, Studebaker, U. S. Rubber, Hiram Walker, are among 


the 121 leaders who repeatedly use AudiVision-Visomatics. 
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brushes of the Superkleen brand are put through gruelling me- 
chanical tests, and finally his travels throughout the country to 
see these brushes on actual jobs. 

RESULTS: To September 1, 1936, the film had been presented 
to 18 painter meetings. Company expects to present it at 400 


meetings during the current season. “The general opinion is that, 


the film will adequately do its job.” 


“Vitrolite Methods”—Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co. (Burton 
Holmes Films, Inc.) 1 reel, 16 mm., sound movie, Bell & Howell 
equipment 

SALES PROBLEM: To give instructions on proper methods of 
cutting and finishing Vitrolite for the job and the proper methods 
of installing Vitrolite for both interior and exterior use. 

DISTRIBUTION: Through Libbey-Owens-Ford sales representa- 
tives. Construction detail booklets are issued to jobbers and 
salesmen to tie up. 

RESULTS: “The result of this film has been a more standardized 
practice of correct installation. It has been very well received by 
those distributing the product. As a matter of fact, a foreign 
structural glass manufacturer has requested the use of certain por- 
tions of this film in the making of one of his own. While this 
was a training film, we have used consumer films in the past to 
very good advantage, showing the manufacturing processes of 
window glass, plate glass and safety glass.” 


“Under Control”—The Pennzoil Co. (Metropolitan Motion 
Picture Co.) 4 reels, 16 mm., sound movie, Victor Animatograph 
equipment. 

SALES PROBLEM: To tell a quality sales story to both public 
and trade audiences, stressing the need for safe lubrication through 
dramatic sequences of forces of nature out of control and then 
under control. Second half demonstrates Pennzoil’s ‘Customer 
Control Plan” for deale-s who want more business of all kinds. 
To give dealers a real sales plan. 

DISTRIBUTION: By Pennzoil representatives at sales meetings 
to groups of dealers all over the country. The section of the film 
designed for the public is available on request from the Pennzoil 
motion picture department and through film libraries. Used also 
at fairs, expositions, automobile shows, etc. When used for pub- 
lic showings at fairs, the company sends letters to the dealers, 
prepares folders to be given out which list the dealers selling 
Pennzoil in the community, puts up window cards and posters 
advertising the picture and that particular fair, and uses the film 
as the basis of a real promotion effort. 

RESULTS: “A sales film has proved to be the finest medium 
we have ever used to dramatize our merchandising story and really 
put it across. For the first time even our jobbers’ salesmen and 
dealers realize the true significance of our plans and can under- 
stand how to put them to effective use. Our films have met with 
universal enthusiasm. The men like them and look forward to 
each new picture.”’ 


“Newer Profit Zone”—Westinghouse Electric & Manufactur- 
ing Co. (Jam Handy) 1 reel, 16 and 35 mm., sound movie, Bell & 
Howeil equipment. 

SALES PROBLEM: To illustrate completeness of Westing- 
house con:mercial refrigeration line, to show selling helps that 
are provided, and to demonstrate new simplified method of selling 
commercial refrigeration. 


Dealers who saw it increased sales 10% to 35% ... from 
Ralston-Purina’s “Hidden Harvest.” 
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DISTRIBUTION: Through sales promotion managers in nine 
Westinghonse district offices. Used in sales training schools and 
in connection with obtaining new dealers and distributors. 


“A Visit to Valuetown”—Westinghouse Electric & Manufac- 
turing Co. (Audio Productions) 2 reels, 16 and 35 mm., Bell & 
Howell equipment. 

SALES PROBLEM: To present complete line of 1936 Westing- 
hous2 refrigerators, showing features of each model. Entire pic- 
ture done in animation. Refrigerators appear as houses on a 
miniature city street with animated foods as home seekers. 

DISTRIBUTION: Through saies promotion managers in nine 
Westinghouse district oitices. Film designed for both sale and 
consumer presentation. 


It made the subject of lubrication exciting .. from Pennzoil’s 
film, “Under Control.” 


“The Story of the Standard Oil Company of California,” and 
“Selling Standard”—Standard Oil Company of California. 
(Rodney Gilliam) 5 reels each, 35 mm., sound movies, Simplex 
equipment. 

SALES PROBLEM: Both primarily designed to introduce a sales 
training program. The former film, being primarily institutional 
in nature, was used not only for training employes, but has also 
been utilized for showing to service clubs, fraternal organizations, 
churches and schools. 

DISTRIBUTION: Largely to company employes. See above. 

RESULTS: “Pictures effectively accomplished the purposes for 
which they were designed.” 


“How to Make a Sales Presentation Stay Presented”—Sound 
Pictures, Inc. (Sound Pictures.) 3 reels, 16 and 35 mm., sound 
movie. 

SALES PROBLEM: To supply a film for use by manufacturers 
and other large organizations to teach the rudiments of a sound 
sales presentation. Film features Messrs. Borden and Busse, sales 
counsellors of New York City. 

DISTRIBUTION: Through Modern Talking Picture Service 
and direct by Sound Pictures selling staff. 

RESULTS: “This film was so enthusiastically received that GE 
has a special version made of it, showing the application of the 
selling principles to GE products; this film was later placed with 
each distributorship for inclusion in GE's regular sales training 
course. The film is now being put into use also with the sales 
clinics which are part of the educational program for Plymouth 
Motor Car Company. Other national organizations who are using 
this presentation for sales conferences are E. R. Squibb & Sons, 
Willard Storage Battery Co., Central & Brown Show Co. and 
Home Life Insurance Co.” 


“How to Make a Sales Presentation Stay Presented”—General 
Electric Company, Appliance and Merchandise Department. 
(Sound Pictures) 3 reels, 35 mm., sound movie. 

SALES PROBLEM: To train salesmen. This film is a General 
Electric version of the Sound Pictures film of the same name. 
See above. 

DISTRIBUTION: To GE distributors and dealers. 

RESULTS: “This film is one of the most successful we have done 
in motion pictures. Dealers and distributors from all over the coun- 
try have been enthusiastic in their endorsement of the film, both 
as an entertainment and as a forceful, hard-hitting training film. 
To find out just what actual results we had gotten from the pic- 
ture, we conducted a nationwide contest among GE salesmen. 
These men were asked to show how they used the Borden-Busse 
principles presented in the film in their actual daily sales contacts. 
Some 600 entries were received and we found in looking them 
over that an unusually high proportion of the salesmen had 
‘soaked in’ the points presented and showed by their entries that 
they were actually using these principles.” 
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Atlantic Refining Company, Inc. 

Beck, Koller & Company 

Bethlehem Steel Company 
Bigelow-Sanford Carpet Company, Inc. 
Black & Decker Manufacturing Company 
Cluett, Peabody & Company, Inc. 
Congoleum-Nairm, Inc. 

Davis & Geck, Inc. 

Dictaphone Sales Corporation 

Eastman Kodak Company 

Ford Motor Company 

B. F. Goodrich Company 

Gulf Refining Company 

Kenwood Mills 


National Biscuit Company 
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National Lead Company 

Goodall Company (Palm Beach Suits) 
Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc. 
Socony-Vacuum Oil Company, Inc. 
E. R. Squibb & Sons 

U. S. Industrial Alcohol Company 

or any other CARAVEL client 


CARAVEL FILMS, Inc. 


245 West 55th Street, New York City 
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“Ease of 


communication 
is the measure of 


man’s progress” 


Most executives could retire at forty 

. if they could solve their commu- 
nication problem. Three-quarters of the 
day is spent disseminating information, 


facts, enthusiasm. 


Vocafilm is the most graphic, precise, 
adaptable communication system now 


available to American industry. 


Do you want to— 


Train salesmen? Control them? 


Inspire them % af 


2 


Present to yi dealers « a new product ? 


or explain an old one? é 


Merchandise your advertising campaign ? 


or advertise ‘your merchandising ? 


Make every cme conscious of - 
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Encourage local advertising and display? 


to explain policies? 


ee 


Interpret factory processes 
to the layman? or fechmi 


he your whole 


factory into a prospect’s office ? 


tions to salesmen? [-t 


Foster employee morale? Join in their 
club meetings and_ social life? Explain 
profit, loss, taxes in terms of wages? 


Explain prices, discounts, trade-in allow- 
ances to the trade? 


lo 
%, 


s 


The answer — 


Each of these problems Vocafilm has 
answered specifically for some prominent 
American business. And more effectively, 
less expensively, with more enduring re- 
sults than could have been accomplished 
by any other medium. 


What’s your story? The chances are that 
Vocafilm can tell it oftener and more 
graphically than it has been told before. 


Our 1936 Clients include: 


American Seal-Kap Corporation . . . Association of 
American Railroads . . . Atlas Supply Company . . . 
Bromo-Seltzer . . . Coca-Cola . . . Collier’s . 
Easy Washing Machine Corporation . . . General 
Foods, Inc. . . . Illinois Central Railroad . . . Lever 
Brothers Company . . . May Oil Burner Corporation 
. National Association of Manufacturers . 
Philco . . . Purolator . . . U. S. Department of 
Forestry . . . Washington Community Chest. 


% } 
/ Producers of Sound-Slide Films 


424 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 


VOCAFILM is affilicted with the CLEVELAND B. CHASE CO., Inc. 
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Hollywood technique to glorify the electric range 
Westinghouse’s “The House Next Door.” 


Advertising, Institutional and 
Consumer Selling Pictures 


“Power on Parade”’—Minneapolis-Moline Power Implement 
Co. (Ray Bell Films, Inc.) 16 and 35 mm., sound movie, Bell & 
Howell equipment. 

SALES PROBLEM: To give the farmer an actual demonstra- 
tion of Minneapolis-Moline tools at work and to get them in to 
the dealer's place of business after the show. The film also 
presents some dramatic factory scenes to give farmers some idea 
of all the operations that are necessary in building a modern 
tractor. 

DISTRIBUTION: Under the direction of Minneapolis-Moline 
salesmen the shows are scheduled and run in cooperation with 
dealers. The 16 mm. shows are usually run in the dealer's place 
of business, 35 mm. shows in theatres. At the end of the show 
folders are passed out tying up with the movie and usually the 
dealer gives a free lunch or serves doughnuts and coffee. Ad- 
vertisements are used in both trade and farm papers to build 
interest in the picture. 

RESULTS: Up to July 1, 1936, 289 showings have been made, 
with a total attendance of 57,496. Names of 2,944 prospects 
were obtained and actual sales made at shows numbered 139. 
The company adds the comment that “Most of these sales were 
for items that sold close to or a little over $1,000.” 


“The Harvestor’—Minneapolis-Moline Power Implement Co. 


(Ray Bell Films, Inc.) 16 and 35 mm., sound movie, Bell & 
Howell equipment. 

SALES PROBLEM: To introduce in 1935 a somewhat revo- 
lutionary combine called “The Harvestor.’"’ This machine had a 
12-foot swath, was built much lighter and was designed in an 
entirely different manner from anything then on the market. 

DISTRIBUTION: Under the direction of Minneapolis-Moline 
salesmen the shows are scheduled and run in cooperation with 
dealers. See comment under this head for “Power on Parade.” 
“The Harvestor”’ and “Power on Parade” were usually shown 
together. 

RESULTS: “With the help of this movie the first year it was 
in production we outsold every other make of combine. We 
used the same movie again this year and did even better in 1936 
than in 1935,” 


“Progress on Parade”—General Motors Corp. (Audio Pro- 
ductions, Inc.) 2 reels, 35 mm., sound movie, Bell & Howell 
equipment. 

SALES PROBLEM: To improve public relations, establish 
General Motors as a public-minded institution and promote the 
idea that what happens to GM happens to everyone—everywhere. 

DISTRIBUTION: This film is currently being shown in con- 
nection with the GM road caravan, “Parade of Progress.” 


“The Wonder World of Chemistry’—E. I. du Pont de Ne- 
mours & Co., Inc. (Audio Productions, Inc.) 2 reels, 16 and 


35mm., sound movie, Bell & Howell, RCA and other equipment. 


SALES PROBLEM: To provide an educational picture showing 
how “Better things for better living” are created through chem- 
istry. The film depicts the important part du Pont has played in 
transforming natural raw materials into the many chemical prod- 
ucts that serve human needs and desires. 
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DISTRIBUTION: Film has been shown to employes, trade and 
consumer groups, and to the public through technical and civic 
groups, luncheon groups, YMCA’S and YWCA’s, fraternal or- 
ganizations, schools, colleges, grangers and farm groups, etc. The 
company also expects to place the picture with one of the large 
entertainment distributing services through which clubs and other 
organizations are usually furnished a two-hour entertainment con- 
sisting of one travelogue picture, one comedy and one industrial 
film. Also to be shown at the Texas Centennial Exposition in 
Dallas and at the company’s permanent display in Atlantic City. 
Several of the company’s sales departments will use the film this 
year at the beginning of jobber and dealer meetings. 

RESULTS: “This is our first general company picture and it 
has not been released long enough for us to make a statement re- 
garding its acceptance.” 


“Factory to Field” (Remington) and “Factory to Game”— 
(Peters) —Remington Arms Company, Inc., and Peters Cartridge 
Division. 16mm., silent movies, Victor equipment. 

SALES PROBLEM: To show the manufacturer of shot shells 
and to stimulate sales volume on them. 

DISTRIBUTION: Shown by company salesmen and officials 
and loaned to sportsmen’s clubs. Company is building a library 
of hunting, instruction in skeet, trap, rifle and revolver shooting 
and big shooting events to loan to sportsmen’s clubs. 

RESULTS: “Reactions of sportsmen, dealers and jobbers fine.” 


“Cold Alone Is Not Enough”—Ice Refrigeration Bureau. 
(Motion Picture Advertising Co.) 35 mm., sound movie. 

SALES PROBLEM: To instruct the public on the necessity for 
humidity and air washing and air changing in food storage in 
addition to proper temperatures. 

DISTRIBUTION: Rented to ice producers and dealers for 
showing in local theatres. 

RESULTS: “Widespread dealer acceptance. Voted most pop- 
ular medium in 1936. Requests for more productions in 1937 and 
for national distribution through the Ice Refrigeration Bureau.” 


“Secrets of Citrus”’—California Fruit Growers Exchange. 
(Castle Films) 2 reels (1 coior), 16 and 35mm., silent and 
sound movies, DeVry, Ampro and other equipment. 

SALES PROBLEM: To illustrate correct preparation methods 
for oranges and lemons and to educate the consumer along these 
lines. The film ties in with recipe advertising to consumer. Reel 
number one shows the culture of citrus fruit and how it is mar- 
keted. 

DISTRIBUTION: Film has had 5,295 showings before a total 
audience of 1,080,311 during the school year closing in June, 
1936. Most of the showings were before women’s clubs or classes 
in home economics. 

RESULTS: “Sunkist has used both trade and educational films 
for several years. We have found them so satisfactory that we 
have given them a permanent place in our advertising program. 
Such a film as ‘Sunkist Speaks’ enables us to reach thousands of 
members of the trade with whom our only other direct contact is 
by mail, presenting our merchandising story most effectively. We 
maintain a permanent dealer service staff of 25 or more repre- 
sentatives but their personal contacts are necessarily limited in a 
field of some 90,000 trade members.” 


“The Golden Orange”—California Fruit Growers Exchange. 
(Castle Films) 1 reel, 16 and 35mm., sound movie, DeVry, 
Ampro and other equipment. 

SALES PROBLEM: To provide an educational film for school 
use, to arouse interest in the orange industry and to show the 
importance of oranges for health. 

DISTRIBUTION: Film has had 9,505 showings before a total 
audience of 2,051,853 during the school year closing in June, 
1936, mostly school children. 

RESULTS: See comment above. 


“Enduro Stainless Steel—The Metal of 10,000 Uses”—Repub- 
lic Steel Corporation. (Loucks & Norling) 4 reels, 16 and 35 
mm., sound movie, Bell & Howell equipment. 

SALES PROBLEM: To meet the following somewhat compli- 
cated situation: In the various industries there is a widespread 
opinion that stainless steel sells for a price which is far in excess 
of its actual production cost. This is because very few people 
understand the care exercised in manufacture. The use of nickel 
and chromium as alloys, which are very expensive, the fact that all 
stainless steels are made by the electric furnace process, which is 
more costly, and that a 50% yield in the production of stainless 
steel is considered good practice. Stainless steels, because they are 
alloys of chromium and nickel, or chromium alone, cannot be 
fabricated in the same fashion as ordinary steel. Certain changes 
in fabrication procedure are necessary. Stainless steel is just as 
ductile as ordinary steel but it is twice as strong. An endeavor 
was made to show the wide applications of the use of stainless 
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steel in such industries as food, meat packing, brewery, distilling, 
oil, hospital equipment, etc. 

DISTRIBUTION: Shown by Republic distributors not only to 
thefr own salesmen but to groups of prospective customers. For 
example, in Chicago the Chicago Steel Service Company had a 
meeting attended by 1,000 especially invited guests, at which the 
film was shown and a buffet supper served. These guests included 
practically every type of user of stainless steel in the Chicago area. 

RESULTS: ‘We are convinced that the film has been extremely 
worth while not only from a general educational standpoint but 
directly in sales building. In one year's time the film has been 
shown to 20,000 people at 140 showings.” 


“Hidden Harvest”—Ralston Purina Co. (Jam Handy) 8 reels, 
16 mm., sound movie, Bell & Howell equipment. 

SALES PROBLEM: To do a mass advertising job in the ter- 
ritories where the company has distribution. 

DISTRIBUTION: By Ralston Purina salesmen in collaboration 
with dealers who used local influence in building up crowds. 
Mail and personal follow-ups are made on all who attend show- 
ings. 

RESULTS: “This is our first film and it has been very well 
received by salesmen and dealers alike. A six-months survey 
shows from 10% to 35% increase in business for dealers who 
had a showing against dealers who did not. Results depend 
largely on the follow-up. Good will effect for salesmen and 
dealers excellent.” 


“Romance of Foods’—Armour and Co. (Burton Holmes 
Films, Inc.) 1 reel, 16 mm., sound movie, Bell & Howell equip- 
ment. 

SALES PROBLEM: To do an educational and advertising job 
to the consumer on the sanitary methods of production used for 
Armour products. 

DISTRIBUTION: Film originally made for showing at the 
Texas Centennial Central Exposition in Dallas. Shown there in 
an air-conditioned motion picture theater seating 82 people. Dis- 
tribution plans will be formulated after the close of the Exposi- 
tion, for further showings. 

RESULTS: “The attendance in our theater at the Texas Cen- 
tennial has been very good and there is no doubt that one of the 
reasons contributing to this attendance is the fact that the audi- 
torium is air-conditioned. We have received a great many com- 
ments from those who have seen the film and all of them have 
been very gratifying.” 


“The House Next Door’—Westinghouse Electric & Manu- 
facturing Co. (Jam Handy) 3 reels, 16 and 35 mm., sound 
movie, Bell & Howell equipment. 

SALES PROBLEM: To present an interesting, human, and en- 
tertaining story or the modern electric kitchen with special em- 
phasis on the electric range. 

DISTRIBUTION: Used in sales meetings to train salesmen 
and in connection with cooking schools. 

RESULTS: 508 showings to August 6, 1936, with audience 
totaling 100,500. “Film does excellent job of telling story of 
electric kitchens and electric cookery in simplified, easily under- 
stood and readily appreciated manner.” 


“New Frontiers’—Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co. 
(Audio Productions) 2 reels, 16 and 35 mm., sound movie, Bell 
& Howell equipment. 

SALES PROBLEM: To present an institutional picture cele- 
brating the company’s Golden Jubilee and reviewing Westinghouse 
achievements of past 50 years. 

DISTRIBUTION: Through sales promotion managers in nine 
Westinghouse district offices, and 650 showings through Modern 
Talking Picture Service, with an additional 800 showings scheduled. 
Film used as institutional part of program in connection with 
cooking schools. Also used with other films on specific products. 

RESULTS: “At the close of July the picture had been shown 

before 617 audiences reaching 126,722 persons. Of these 617 
shows 376, or 61%, were before adult men’s groups, 27% before 
adult women’s groups, and 12% to high schools and colleges. We 
have quite a file of letters of appreciation . . . letters which highly 
commend the picture.” 


“Amebiasis’—Eli Lilly and Co. 
2 reels, 16 mm., silent movie. 

SALES PROBLEM: To impress physicians with the high in- 
cidence of the disease amebiasis. A company product, Carbar- 
sone, is employed in the treatment. 

DISTRIBUTION: Film is sent to medical groups on request. 

RESULTS: “We have found that films of this character are 
well received by members of the medical profession for staff 
and society meetings. The name of the company never appears. 
The products used, however, are mentioned by name. The results 
obtained from the distribution of such films over a period of years 


(Burton Holmes Films, Inc.) 
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MODEL F 
PROJECTOR 
For Large Groups 
This 200 watt unit 
is ideal for placing 
your message before 
salesmen and. dis- 
tributors. 


Make VISUAL SELLING 


Model F Projector 
MODEL K for 


Contact Salesmen 
This compact 
pocket-size unit is 
used extensively 
by house-to-house 


salesmen. 


AUTOMATIC for 
Window Displays 


uses the 
35 mm. 


This 
standard 
frame film as the manua 


unit same 


single 


operated projectors. It 
projects 40 to 200 
frames of pictures continu- 
ally and automatically. A 


from 


practical unit for window 
display, convention booth 
and genera! advertising 
purposes. 


SOCIETY FOR VISUAL 


More Effective 


With 


S.V.E. PICTUROL 
PROJECTORS 


For the clearest projection of 
images from — slidefilms—General 
Motors, Ford Motor Co, General 
Electric, Westinghouse, National 
Cash Register Co., Crane Co., Swift 
& Co., and other prominent users 
of visual selling aids, employ 
S.V.E. Picrurot Projectors. 


Made by the originators of stand- 
ard film stereopticons and_ slide- 
films, Picrurot Projectors employ 
the most advanced principles of 
construction. They offer protec- 
tion to slidefilms and convenience 
of operation not found in any 
other equipment. S.V.E. engineers 
have constantly anticipated new re- 


quirements with projectors  spe- 
cially designed for industry’s 
diversified needs. A few of the 
many types available are shown 
here. 


The foremost: producers of indus- 
trial slidefilms distribute PicruroL 
Projectors. Write for catalog S-M 
and the name of the 
nearest you! 


distributor 


PICTUROL PROJECTORS 
with SOUND 


For perfect results, be sure the projector 


uni ot your slidefilm equipment is 
Ss v 1D Write for further information 
and sources of supply of visual-audio 


equipments! 


EDUCATION, INC. 


Afanufacturers, Producers and Distributors of Visual tids 


327 


SOUTH LASALLE 


STREET., 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 


have been gratifying. Our problem is a little different from that 


of the ordinary manufacturer for the reason that we do no ad- 
vertising whatever direct to the public, depending solely on the 
prescribing habits of physicians for our ultimate outlet. For 
that reason, practically all films which we have produced are 
offered as manifestations of good will and cooperation rather 
than for any immediate selling value they may have.” 


The product actually solving the prospects’ problems 
from Allis-Chalmers’ “Action in the Woods” 


“Action in the Woods”—Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Co., 
Tractor Division. (Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Co.) 2 reels, 
35 min., sound movie, DeVry equipment. 

SALES PROBLEM: To sell logging tractors to the lumber 
industry. 

DISTRIBUTION: Through Allis-Chalmers’ dealers and sales- 
men out of 20 branch offices. 

RESULTS: “Well satisfied.” 


For 


CLEAR 


PICTURES 


and Unequalled 
CONVENIENCE 


Choose 


The Challenger 


has its own tripod; can be 


SCR E E NS . set up quickly anywhere. 


To present sales films, with greatest effectiveness, good 
screen equipment is highly important. 

Da-Lite has pioneered in the development of projection 
screens for more than a quarter century. The Da-Lite 
line includes perforated sound screens for large conven- 
tion showings, glass beaded screens in many portable 
styles for contact salesmen and traveling “shows,” and 
rear projection screens for booths and window displays. 
Da-Lite Screens are sold by leading dealers everywhere. 
Write for catalog and name of nearest representative! 


DA-LITE SCREEN CO., INC. 


Dept. |-S 2723 North Crawford Ave., Chicago, Illinois 


DA-LITE SCREENS 


AND MOVIE 
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ACCESSORIES 


“The First Fifty Years’—Sears Roebuck & Company. 
(Wilding) 16mm., sound movie, Bell & Howell equipment. 

SALES PROBLEM: To do an institutional selling job. Film 
depicts growth of the company during its fifty years of existence. 

DISTRIBUTION: Shown at the Texas Centennial Central 
Exposition. 

RESULTS: “Audience reaction splendid.” 


“The Vogt Instant Freezer in Action”—Cherry-Burrell Cor- 
poration. (Atlas Educational Film Company) 16 mm., sound 
movie, Bell & Howell equipment. 

SALES PROBLEM: To show present users of the Vogt ice 
cream freezer, and to prove to prospects, the versatility of the 
machine. Also to show the wide acceptance of the machine by 
outstanding firms in the ice cream industry; to demonstrate econ- 
omy of operation; to show the value of battery rather than single 
machine installations, and to prove the excellence of the product 
produced by the freezer. 

DISTRIBUTION: Shown at conventions, in dairy schools, and 
to invited groups in every city where the company has branches. 
The film is carried by specialty salesmen on nation-wide trips. 
The company says: “We estimate that every member of the Inter- 
national Association of Ice Cream Manufacturers saw the film at 
least once. Conservatively, it was shown to well over 6,000 indi- 
vidual buyers.” Film was advertised in business papers and by 
direct mail. 

RESULTS: “The proof of the value of the film in our sales 
program on this specialty lies in the fact that we increased our 
gross sales on this machine approximately 50% over the preceding 
period. It put over a story of versatility and application that 
could not have been presented so satisfactorily in any other way. 
Our company is convinced by what this film has done for us that 


the use of industrial films is an essential phase of our future 
marketing plans.” 


“Experience’—Henney Motor Co. (Industrial Film Labora- 
tory) 5 reels, 16 mm., silent movie; also 1 reel, 16 mm., sound 
movie, Bell & Howell equipment. 


SALES PROBLEM: To establish the size of the company and the 
fact that it dominates the industry, both from the standpoint of 
facility and number of units produced. The company makes auto- 
matic side-servicing funeral hearses. 

DISTRIBUTION: Through the company’s own sales force, at 
merchandise exhibits and at the factory showroom, to prospective 
purchasers and new owners. During the National Funeral Di- 
rector’s Association convention at Cleveland this company had a 
modernistic portable funeral chapel set up in Cleveland’s public 
auditorium and a representative from the film makers’ organi- 
zation presented the film in this chapel several times each day 
during the four days of the convention. After the convention the 
chapel was moved to the home office where it has been set up in 
the company’s showroom and is used as a little theater where 
visitors and prospects can be given showings. 

RESULTS: “We find it the best and easiest method of showing 
a specialized product. It sells when the salesman cannot sell.” 


“Steel!”—American Iron and Steel Institute. 
ductions, Inc.) 35 mm., sound movie. 

SALES PROBLEM: To present an impressionistic picture of 
the steel industry and of its contribution to American progress. 
Emphasizes working conditions, saféty, and employment opportuni- 
ties. 

DISTRIBUTION: To be released through theatres as a novelty 
short. A 2-reel version of the same picture will be distributed 
non-theatrically through Modern Talking Picture Service, Inc. 


(Audio Pro- 


“4 New Adventure”—Household Finance Corporation. (Jam 
Handy) 16 and 35 mm., sound movie, Bell & Howell equipment. 

SALES PROBLEM: To promote the distribution of a consumer 
education library of 23 booklets. 

DISTRIBUTION: ‘To women’s groups in 16 states where com- 
pany maintains branch offices. Also 750 showings scheduled 
through Modern Talking Picture Service, of which 150 have been 
made to date in Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, New York and Boston. 


“Building the West”—Associated American Distributors, Inc. 
—subsidiary Transamerica Corp. (Castle Films, San Francisco) 
2 reels, 16 mm., sound movie, RCA equipment. 

SALES PROBLEM: To establish good will through the medium 
of a generally educational film, principally to educate a large 
number of stockholders and other interested persons concerning 
the operations of activities of Transamerica. 

DISTRIBUTION: Through showings before service clubs, fra- 
ternal organizations, civic groups, schools and neighborhood 
theatres. 

RESULTS: “Film shown thus far to approximately 600,000; 
present program of showing calls for a showing to 500,000 more.” 
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To introduce a new line ... from RCA’s “The Radio’s Latest 
Sensation” sound slide film. 


Slide Films 


Dealer and Jobber Relations 


Alchemy 
of Pictures 
Turns Showmanship 


Problems Handled with Films 


“4 Perfect ’36”’—Imperial Paper & Color Corp. (AudiVision, 


Inc.) 16 mm., sound slide, RCA equipment. 

SALES PROBLEMS: To carry on and improve on the pro- 
gram of educational paper hanger meetings. Adopted by the com- 
pany when Imperial washable wallpapers were introduced. In 
the film the company emphasizes the research, technical and per- 
sonnel facilities behind the product and shows how paper hangers 
can successfully use simple sales arguments to sell more and 
better papers. An important side issue was the showing of a 
distributor's salesman working with the paperhanger, the object 
of which was to get distributors to see the wisdom of frequent 
direct contact with their paperhangers. 

DISTRIBUTION: Meetings are arranged under auspices of 
distributors. Desirability of holding meeting is sold from head- 
quarters and‘ by salesmen who stage the presentations in their 
territories. Direct mail pieces that follow the paperhanger meet- 
ings tie in with the film. 

RESULTS: “Consensus of the distributors and ourselves is 
that the film was very much worth while.” 


“The Radio’s Latest Sensation”’—RCA Manufacturing Co., 
Inc. (Advertising Film Associates) 16 mm., sound slide, RCA 
equipment. 

SALES PROBLEM: 
new merchandise. 

DISTRIBUTION: Through the company’s distributors. 

RESULTS: “We feel that this film was very effective in get- 
ting across the story of our new merchandise to our distributors, 
their salesmen, RCA-Victor dealers and their salesmen.” 


“The Taste Is the Test.”--Hiram Walker, Inc. (AudiVision, 
Inc.) 16mm., sound slide, Webster equipment. 

SALES PROBLEM: To dramatize the advancement in the liquor 
industry since Repeal. To train distribution channels in the gen- 
eral technique of good whisky making. To “bring to the dis- 
tillery’”’ people unable to make the trip to Peoria. 

DISTRIBUTION: Shown to company salesmen, dealers, retail 
salesmen and consumers through the Hiram Walker sales organi- 
zation. Promoted by special bulletins to the field force. 

RESULTS: Film has thus far been shown to about 125 meetings 
of wholesale and retail salespeople. “Every audience enthusias- 
tically endorses continuing the program. This film was undoubt- 
edly the most effective sales promotion we have ever used.” 


“Keep Your Gin Up”—Hiram Walker, Inc. 
Inc.) 16 mm., sound slide, Webster equipment. 

SALES PROBLEM: To dramatize the work of the Hiram 
Walker research division in improving gin manufacturing pro- 
cedure. 


To train salesmen on selling points of 


( AudiVision, 
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to SALESMANSHIP! 


To transmute baser metals into gold—to find a 
universal solvent—was the aim of medieval al- 
chemists. To turn base potentialities into the 
gold of actual salesmanship is a goal of modern 
business. Talking pictures, properly planned 
and executed, are the solvent for many of the 
knottiest sales problems. They turn mere show- 
manship into powerful, illustrated, sales argu- 
ments, 


Burton Holmes Films, Inc.. has been engaged 
in the successful production of convincing talk- 
ing motion pictures and slide films for years. 
Its service is complete from the writing of the 
scenario through production and distribution 
and, for those who produce their own films, its 
complete laboratory and advisory facilities are 
available. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF INDIANA 
LIBBEY-OWENS-FORD GLASS COMPANY 
NATIONAL WOMAN’S CHRISTIAN 
TEMPERANCE UNION 
UNITED ELECTRIC COAL COMPANIES 
ARMOUR AND COMPANY 
JOHNSON MOTOR COMPANY 
BROWN-FORMAN DISTILLERY COMPANY 


are among the recent satisfied clients of 


BURTON HOLMES 
FILMS, INC. 


7510 N. Ashland Ave. Chicago, Illinois 


DISTRIBUTION: To company salesmen, jobbers and jobbers’ 
salesmen, and to liquor dealers, bars and consumers through 
the Hiram Walker sales organization. 

RESULTS: See comment under this head for “The Taste Is 
the Test 


“Don't Wake Me Up—I'm Dreaming’—Hiram Walker, Inc. 
(AudiVision, Inc.) 16 mm., sound slide, Webster equipment. 

SALES PROBLEM: To present the merchandising and sales 
story and to merchandise the advertising program behind “Ten 
High” whisky. 

DISTRIBUTION: To jobber and dealer sales organizations 
through Hiram Walker salesmen. 

RESULTS: Shown thus far before about 300 meetings with a 
total attendance of 10,000. See also comment under this head 
for “The Taste Is the Test.” 


“There Is a Reason for Richfield”—Richfield Oil Corp. of 
New York. (AudiVision, Inc.) sound slide. 

SALES PROBLEM: To present and merchandise to the Rich- 
field sales and dealer organizations the 1936 advertising and dealer 
help campaign. 

DISTRIBUTION: Through branch managers, distributors’ 
salesmen and sales promotion men who arrange sectional meetings 
of dealers. A reminder booklet, which is an illustrated printed 
review of the film, is presented to dealers on follow-up calls after 
showings. 

RESULTS: “This is the first year in which we have employed 
this medium for sales and dealer training. We consider the 
medium excellently adapted to this kind of work, as it enables 
the management to present its sales stories to the selling organiza- 
tion and to its dealers in a uniform and ideally effective manner 
at all times and under all circumstances, regardless of the person- 
ality or ability of the individual salesman making the presentation. 
It provides a medium for standardizing proved selling methods 
and practices, so that the sales story on any given phase of our 
operation is completely told without any omissions or distortions 
in the selling. 

“We find that distributors, dealers and salesmen will absorb 
the messages transmitted through this medium more readily and 
receive them with greater enthusiasm than through the ordinary 
printed page or house bulletin, because of the dramatic manner of 
the presentation. Usually these films are projected in group meet- 
ings with special features inducing attendance such as refresh- 
ments and other entertainment, assuring maximum audience not 
available through other mediums.” 


“Graybar Marches on”—General Electric Company, Incan- 
descent Lamp Department. (Commercial Films) 1 reel, sound 
slide, 16 mm. 

SALES PROBLEM: To picture the growth of Graybar’s GE 
Mazda Lamp business since 1896 and to renew the enthusiasm of 
the Graybar organization on the value of the Mazda Lamp line. 

DISTRIBUTION: Film shown by GE representatives at lamp 
meetings in the various Graybar branch houses. Film tied up with 
a sales contest bearing the same title as the picture. 

RESULTS: ‘While no details on results can be released, the 
contest following the showing of this film was unusually successful 
and it was felt that the series of map meetings with Graybar 
organization, at which this film served as the key note, created a 
great deal of enthusiasm toward the lamp business.”’ 


“My Time Is Your Time”—General Electric Company. 
(AudiVision, Inc.) 16 mm., sound slide, principally Project-O-Sell 
equipment. 

SALES PROBLEM: To sell retailers and retail salesmen on 


-«. from 


A rollicking tempo for a special election campaign 
GE’s “Presidential Election Campaign” film. 


the desirability and ultimate profit to them of undertaking a com- 
plete and well defined film training course on GE radios and to 
commit distributors’ salesmen to a definite campaign of showing 
these films to retailers. 

DISTRIBUTION: Through distributors and the manufacturer's 
field organization before dealers and their salesmen. A quiz paper 
accompanying the film is provided for retail salesmen to fill in 
and mail to the factory. An outstanding report wins membership 
in the honorary “GE Radio Band Master Club’’ with accompanying 
certificate of membership and an attractive lapel button. 

RESULTS: “A survey of retailers brought forth extremely en- 
thusiastic comments, such as ‘Best thing of its kind we ever saw’ 
. . . First film helped us close six sales out of first eight pros- 
pects’ . . . ‘Sales material in films is excellent and made doubly 
effective through the intimacy and salesmen’s language employed’ 
. . . Keep them coming—these films help our sales.’ ”’ 


“Presidential Election Campaign’—General Electric Com- 
pany, Appliance and Merchandise Department. (Sound Pic- 
tures) sound slide film, Spencer, Illustravox and RCA equipment. 

SALES PROBLEM: To introduce a special campaign to dealers 
and distributors, ‘in such a way that the rollicking tempo of the 
usual political spirit would be caught, while at the same time 
the principles of the campaign could be explained.”’ 

DISTRIBUTION: To dealers and distributors through usual 
channels. 

RESULTS: “By the use of political convention pictures and 
unusual sound effects, Sound Pictures turned a rather nebulous 
idea into a splendid campaign film which has been well received 
in the field and served as an excellent vehicle for the introduction 
of the campaign.” 


“The Proof of the Pudding”—Irwin Auger Bit Company. 
(Commercial Films) 16mm., sound slide, Illustravox equipment. 

SALES PROBLEM: To “sell” the Irwin sales policy to the 
trade. The film emphasized Irwin’s membership in the Institute 
of Fair Competition and the fact that it is the only maker of 
screw drivers and auger bits in the country who is a subscriber to 
the institute. 

DISTRIBUTION: Film shown by Irwin representatives at 
fourteen hardware conventions from coast to coast. 

RESULTS: “We believe the film served its purpose and paid 
for itself during three months of showings. Sales increased more 
than 300% within a period of a year.” 
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THE Major INDUSTRIAL 
Firms RELY on DE VRY 


JUST TO MENTION A FEW: 


Call the roll of the big, careful buyers: 
Ford 


Firestone 


Caterpillar Tractor 
Standard Oil 
Allis Chalmers 


Armstrong 


Pure Oil 


Goodyear 
International 
Harvester 


USE DE VRY SOUND FOR THEIR TALKIE CAMPAIGNS 


Read the Complete Series of Articles in Sales Management on Successful “Talkie” Advertising Campaigns 


DeVry Sound Equipment. 


and note the curious fact that the firms selected for the success of their talkie campaigns used 


Although we are not film producers, our close contact with successful film campaigns for 
* 23 years enables us to give many practical suggestions to our customers in film production, é 


as a part of our regular service. 


DeVry Manufactures the Most Complete Line of Motion Picture Sound Equipment in the World—16 and 
35mm. Projectors and Cameras—Silent and Sound—Public Address Systems. 


REPEAT ORDERS SPEAK LOUDER THAN WORDS 


HERMAN A. DE VRY, INC. 1111 center str. CHICAGO 


“As a Matter of Fact” and “Triple Play’—RCA Radiotron 
Co. (AudiVision, Inc.) 16 mm., sound slide, RCA equipment. 

SALES PROBLEM: Teo sell the service man on merchandising 
his services in the form of a radio “Check Up.” To sell the 
jobber salesman on the idea that the “Check Up” helps to sell 
items other than tubes. 

DISTRIBUTION: Through district offices and field representa- 
tives and through service meetings. 

RESULTS: ‘Dealers have started to use the plan and dealer 
and service man reaction is splendid.” 


“Nehi Marches On” and “Ridin’ High With Nehi”’—Nehi, 
Inc. (AudiVision, Inc.) sound slide. 

SALES PROBLEM: ‘Nehi Marches On’: To show the ad- 
vantages of carrying the full Nehi line; to give quality story of 
product and outline ways for bottler to cash in on Nehi adver- 
tising and merchandising helps. “Ridin’ High With Nehi’: To 
train Nehi bottlers and salesmen and to show them how to use 
Nehi dealer helps. 

DISTRIBUTION: At sales meetings. 

RESULTS: ‘Films have been enthusiastically received by our 
organization. We have received urgent requests from many bot- 
tlers to continue the film subjects at intervals. Many bottlers 
have written us that the use of films has accomplished more in the 
way of improving the appearance, the morale and the energies 
of their salesmen than anything we have previously attempted 
to do.” 


Films for Training Manufacturers’, 
Jobbers’ and Dealer Salesmen 


“The Seven Wonders of Wool”—Associated Wool Industries. 
(AudiVision) 35mm., sound slide, Webster equipment. 

SALES PROBLEM: To train retail sales people on how to sell 
wool merchandise of all kinds. Known points of sales resistance 
are combated with factual information about the seven unique 
qualities of wool and what these mean to the consumer. The last 
quarter of the film is composed of tested selling phrases embodying 
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these qualities and the resulting advantages to the consumer. 

DISTRIBUTION: Largely by mail to department stores who 
conduct their own showings. A complete script and guide accom- 
panies each film. 

RESULTS: “In the first six months the film was shown to 
approximately 40,000 retail executives, buyers and salespeople; 
although the film was primarily designed for sales training it was 
found to have a distinct merchandising appeal for executives, prob- 
ably owing to the fact that the film was based on a merchandising 
survey. The NRDGA says of the film: ‘This is not only the best 
film for training purposes but it contains a wealth of promotional 
ideas for executives.’ ” 

A typical comment from a store manager: ‘We showed the 
film to our entire store force. They were deeply interested and 
requested that we use the script as the basis of discussions at 
several store meetings . . . it has certainly given our people a 
better understanding of the uses of wool.” 


“The Inquiring (Paint) Reporter”—S. C. Johnson & Son, Ine. 
(Visomatic) 1 reel, 16mm., sound slide, Visomatic equipment. 

SALES PROBLEM: To combat lack of knowledge of the com- 
pany’s line among professional painters. 

DISTRIBUTION: ‘By the company’s salesmen. 

RESULTS: “Uniformly good.” A company representative says: 
“Have used several such films and, granted that the purpose of the 
film is right and a good job is done of producing it, they are ex- 
cellent sales helps. Chief drawback is that showings require a 
little more than usual daily salesmen’s work and it is necessary to 
keep after the men to use them often enough.” 


“It's a Bet”’—General Electric Company, Appliance and 
Merchandising Department.  (AudiVision, Inc.) 16mm., sound 
slide, Project-O-Sell equipment. 

SALES PROBLEM: To carry the story of unusual factory 
production methods to the field selling organization. Its major 
job was to furnish proof of quality material and precision manu- 
facture. 

DISTRIBUTION: To jobbers and retailers of General Electric 
home laundry equipment. Most showings obtained by district 
representatives and distributors’ salesmen presenting film at retail 
sales meetings. 

RESULTS: “General reaction to film has been excellent. Most 
outstanding has been the comment that the treatment of a difficult 
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Really Self Contained 
Sound Picture 
Unit 
for Slide Films 


SCREEN IN 
TOP OF CASE 
SUITABLE WEBSTER 
FOR GROUPS CHICAGO 


TO 100 PEOPLE MODEL 32—I10 VOLT AC-DC 


screen in top of case or can be 


qu nat ne mo port 
sble SOUND SLIDE FILM —— wy hp ee ae 
REPP 1 as wae ays or records; Com- 
SEP lODUCER , aa a vi80G. partment for Films and Records 
Simplicity itself to handle, 30 Volume Control and Tone Con- 
seconds to set up .. . 30 sec- trol, Dynamic Speaker with Baffle, 
onds to put away. Projector High Fidelity Pickup. Weight 
mounts on side and focuses on only 33 Ibs. 
Yet . . « PRICED LOW FOR VOLUME SALES... 


ne of a number of models. For more information write 


THE WEBSTER COMPANY 
SECTION 0-11 
3825 West Lake Street Chicago, Ill. 


Old established manufacturers of high grade sound equipment, 
public address systems and sound accessories of all kinds.1 


MOVIES 
GET YOUR 
SALES STORY 
ACROSS 


) IONEERS in the production of commer- 

cial films, Pathescope offers a complete 
service from script to screen—a rich 
background of over 20 years’ experience 
promoting sales for practically every 
line of business. 


THE PATHESCOPE 


COMPANY OF AMERICA 
Vv 33 West Telephone: 
42nd Street LOngacre 

a ee 5-3185 


SOUND, SILENT, SLIDE FILMS 
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To help salesmen overcome a price objection . . 
training film by 


. from a sales 
American Seal-Cap Corp. 


subject ‘Factory Production, was handled in an orderly and in- 
telligent manner. Much good has been accomplished through the 
showing of this film.” 


“Name Your Own Odds”—General Electric Company. 
(AudiVision, Inc.) 16mm., sound slide, principally Project-O-Sell 
equipment. 


SALES PROBLEM: To attempt to convince retail salesmen 
that the proper application of sales arguments plus persistence 
will determine more than anything else how many sales outside 
salesmen can secure from a given number of prospects. 

DISTRIBUTION: See comment under this head above. 

RESULTS: See comment under this head above. 


“It's Got Everything’—General Electric Company. 
Vision, Inc.) 16mm., 
ment. 

SALES PROBLEM: To tteach retail salesmen how best to 
present the outstanding sales advantages of the new line of 
General Electric radios. 

DISTRIBUTION: See comment under this head above. 

RESULTS: See comment under this head above. 


“Dollars in Your Own Backyard”—May Oil Burner Corp. 
(Vocafilm) sound slide, Illustravox equipment. 

SALES PROBLEM: To train dealers and salesmen in tech- 
nique of selling oil burning equipment and to point out neglected 
sales opportunities. 

DISTRIBUTION: Through company representatives at regional 
meetings, sales conventions; and dealer meetings. 

RESULTS: None yet available due to newness of film. 


( Audi- 
sound slide, principally Project-O-Sell equip- 


“Good Riddance”—General Electric Company, Appliance and 
Merchandise Department. (Sound Pictures) sound slide film, 
Spencer, Illustravox and RCA equipment. 

SALES PROBLEM: To train salesmen how to sell the Disposall 
kitchen waste unit. An addition to the GE basic training course 
of sound slide films already in use. 

DISTRIBUTION: To GE salesmen through dealers and dis- 
tributors. 

RESULTS: “This film was released only some five or six weeks 
ago and to date we haven't any exact record of its reception, but 
from the fact that we have received some fifty or sixty orders 
for it and that distributors and dealers who ordered one film 
originally have since reordered, in many cases two to three times, 
we are certain that the film is doing its job well.”’ 


“Help Wanted,” “Seeing Into Sales,” “Three-Second Selling,” 
and “Stylized Lighting.” General Electric Company, Incan- 
descent Department. (First three by Commercial films, latter 
by Parade Studios) 35mm., sound slide films, Electro-Acoustic, 
RCA and Visomatic equipment. 

SALES PROBLEM: “Help Wanted” ; to train department store 
sales people in selling lamp bulbs. ‘Seeing Into Sales’; to train 
department store sales people to sell portable lamps. ‘“Three- 
Second Selling’; to present sales value of good store lighting. 
“Stylized Lighting’; to present the style angle of good home 
lighting. 

DISTRIBUTION: Through seventeen GE division offices. 

RESULTS: First two films released in September. Training 
directors and others who saw previews of the films. have filed 
requests for permission to use them immediately. 


“Eyes Under the Fenders,” “Selling the Golden Ply,” “Selling 
the Triple-Protected Silvertown,’ “Tubes, Tubes, Tubes,” 
“Reaching Out for More Sales,” “Profit Stops,” and “Boosting 
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Battery Business” —The B. F. Goodrich Co. (First five films 
named, by AudiVision, Inc. Others by Jam Handy) 16mm., 
sound slide, Webster equipment. 

SALES PROBLEM: To supply a sales training program for 
dealers, dealers’ salesmen and service station attendants. “Eyes 
Under the Fenders” shows how to build up tire sales. ‘“‘Selling 
the Golden Ply” pictures a step-by-step plan for making a sales 
presentation on Golden Ply tires. ‘Selling the Triple-Protected 
Silvertown” shows how to increase truck sales on Silvertown tires. 
“Tubes, Tubes, Tubes” dramatizes the story of Goodrich tubes. 
“Reaching Out for More Sales” shows how to find more cus- 
tomers and increase the unit of sale. 

DISTRIBUTION: Through dealer meetings conducted by Good- 
rich salesmen. 

RESULTS: “Our salesmen like these films because they make 
a convenient and effective presentation. Dealers report increased 
sales through the application of the selling methods pictured.” 


“Basic Demonstration” and “Leadership’—Royal Typewriter 
Co. (Loucks & Norling) 1 reel each, 16 mm., sound slide, 
Illustravox equipment. 

SALES PROBLEM: To improve the salesmen’s presentation of 
the typewriter to buyers. To give salesmen data on the con- 
struction of the machine and on the magnitude of the organiza- 
tion that can be incorporated in their own sales calls. Also to 
bring company executives personally to the sales personnel to 
build company esprit de corps. 

DISTRIBUTION: Through company offices to company sales- 
men. Used as a basis for sales mectings. 

RESULTS: “Our results with the films have been excellent. 
Designed entirely as sales promotion within our own sales or- 
ganization, their influence has been definitely felt. Reports every- 
where indicated that the sales meetings met with wide success and 


played an important role in getting the organization off to a start | 


that so far has resulted in the largest eight months’ sales in the 
history of the domestic sales organization. 


Ford’s 1936 Slide Films—Ford Motor Company. (Audi- 
Vision, Wilding, and others) all sound slide films, Illustravox 
equipment. 

Ford's films produced during the current year include the fol- 
lowing: 

General: "Say It With Films,’ for dealers and salesmen on 
use of slide films. 

Institutional: ‘The Story of Wool and Mohair,’ for clubs and 
schools; first of a series. “Farms of the Future,” on soy beans; 
second of a series. 

Consumer: “Proved by the Past, Improved by the Future,’ 
introducing 1936 trucks. “V-8 Car for 1936,” introducing new 
model. ‘Toward Perfection,” 1936 Lincoln. “On Wings of 
Progress,” 1936 Lincoln Zephyr. “Safest Ford Ever Built,’ Ford 
safety. “Ford Luxury Ride,” Ford comfort. “Truck Without a 
Price Class,’ value of Ford Truck, and “Performance with 
Economy.” 

Sales Training: ‘Salesmanship as Good as the Car,’ for Zephyr 
salesmen. “Profit in Trucks,” for dealers and salesmen. ‘'Perform- 
ance per Salesman,’ training Zephyr salesmen. “Sales Take 
Steam,” training Ford salesmen. 

Service: “If You Want to Sell ’em, Show ’em,’’ training serv- 
ice salesmen. “Putting the Spotlight on the Battery,’ and “ABC 
of Brake Adjustment.” 


No new motion pictures were produced by Ford during the past | 
year. For complete story of Ford’s year-around film program, see | 
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“Keeping Them Sold”—Procter & Gamble. (AudiVision) | 


16mm., silent slide, Ilustravox equipment. 

SALES PROBLEM: To train retail sales girls in department 
stores on the way of giving service to customers in explaining 
proper laundering of merchandise, thus building customer satis- 
faction and good will for the store. 

DISTRIBUTION: By sales representatives and by direct mail 
before department store groups. 


Sales Training Film—American Seal-Kap Corp. (Vocafilm) 
sound slide, projection by Western Union service. 

SALES PROBLEM: To train dairy salesmen to tell the proper 
story of Seal-Kap and to show them how to sell the quality of 
the product and to justify its price in comparison with ordinary 
disc caps. ; 

DISTRIBUTION: By company representatives before inde- 
pendent and chain dairy units. Followed up with sales manuals 
illustrating the highlights of the film. Wagon drivers are offered 


prizes for writing in details of their most difficult sales; these | 


ideas will be incorporated in future films. 
RESULTS: “Most gratifying. We have many letters from 
route salesmen . . . increased sales for the dairies have resulted.” 
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FOR FINER FILM REPRODUCTION 


e As you read the industrial film reviews in this issue, 
notice that Bell & Howell projection equipment is the 
choice of such technically-guided buyers as those of 
Chrysler, General Motors, Lincoln, Westinghouse, and 
many others. 


These great organizations entrusted their film production 
investments to Bell & Howell Filmosounds because only 
with this superlatively fine equipment can they obtain 
brilliantly, uniformly illuminated, needle-sharp, rock- 
steady pictures . . . complete freedom from flicker . . . 
natural musical quality and crisp, clear speech reproduc- 
tion . . . simple, error-proof operation . . . complete 
film protection ... simplicity of maintenance . . . constant, 
lasting dependability . . . and low upkeep cost. For 
Filmosounds are the product of Hollywood design and 
experience . . . of unequalled mechanical and optical 
construction. 


For complete information on sound-on-film presentations 
and their place in selling strategy, mail the coupon for a 
copy of SHOW MANSHIP—Today’s Formula for Selling. 


BELL 6 HOWELL COMPANY 


Chicago *¢ New York °¢ Hollywood e London 


For 29 years the world’s largest manufacturer of precision equip- 
ment for motion picture studios of Hollywood and the world. 


BELL & HOWELL CO. 
1835 Larchmont Ave., Chicago 


Gentlemen 
Please mail me a free copy of SHOWMANSHIP. 


Name 
Company 
Address 


City se sha bs acca tin en bb tp ie oa State 


SHOWMANSHIP 


NOT A FILM FACTORY but 


A HOUSE OF SKILLED MOTION PICTURE CRAFTSMEN 


| | ee 14 successful years of making sales films it has been our 
preference, and policy, to concentrate upon the production of a few 
outstanding films each year. 

We are not a film factory. Every film entrusted to us is made under 
the personal supervision of a member of the firm. One result of this 
policy is the frequency with which we are called into consultation by 
ther film makers. 

\n extremely successful film, produced completely by us for Republic 
Steel Company’s “Enduro” Steel was recently shown to officers, depart- 
iment heads and shop personnel of the National Cash Register Company. 
It elicited the following statement in a letter to Republic Executives. 


“The general reaction from both executives and employes was 
that the film was excellent from the standpoint of subject 
matter, precision of manufacture and control, and that the 
photography was exceptionally good. All were convinced that 
stainless steel is a very desirable material and that you cer- 
tainly knew how to manufacture it.” 


We believe that many Sales Executives are seeking producers of sales 
films with whom they can work closely, who will give sales and educational 
problems the craftmanship which makes film masterpieces—and_ which 
creates convictions such as are expressed in the statement above. 


LOUCKS and NORLING Studios 


245 WEST 55th STREET NEW YORK CITY 
Films for 

CONSOLIDATED EDISON ... AMERICAN TEL. & TEL. . . . SOCONY VACUUM 

INTERNATIONAL PAPER . . . REPUBLIC STEEL . . . INTERTYPE . . . UNITED STATES 

STEEL . . . McCALL'S MAGAZINE . . . UNION CARBIDE & CARBON ... ROYAL 

TYPEWRITER . . . AMERICAN GAS ASSOCIATION ... AND MANY OTHERS 


S ¢ TRAINS MEN 


EVERYTHING 
CONTAINED 
IN ONE 
ATTRACTIVE 
CASE 


Xe. 


SIMPLE TO 
OPERATE 


EASY TO CARRY 
Weighs only 20 Pounds 


ORE than 15,000 Illustravox units train sales person- 

nel and make direct consumer sales presentations for 
more than one hundred concerns in more than twenty- 
five different fields. [llustravox will train salesmen in 
any line, selling the most intangible service or the 
heaviest commodity, more efficiently than any other 
medium. It will present your sales story to a prospect 
more convincingly than the best salesman. Detailed 
information on request. 


ELECTRO-ACOUSTIC PRODUCTS COMPANY 


Subsidiary of The Magnavox Company 


FORT WAYNE © INDIANA 


ILLUSTRAVOX M4 
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Advertising Films, 
Other Pictures for 
Use with Consumers 


“New Homes for Old”—Bigelow-San- 
ford Carpet Co., Inc. (AudiVision, Inc.) 
16 mm., sound slide, Illust avox equip- 
ment. 

SALES PROBLEM: To give consumers 
decorating information and to suggest uses 
for rugs and carpets. To educate retail 
salesmen. This film ties up with Bigelow- 
Sanford’s “Room Recive Campaign.” 

DISTRIBUTION: Shown in floor-cover- 
ing departments of retail stores to con- 
sumers to promote store trathc and rug 
sales. 

RESULTS: “Successfully used as the 
basis of ‘Room Recipe’ promotions in many 
retail stores. Usually accompanied by a 
decorator’s talk afterward. It is very gen- 
erally known today that stores are anxious 
to avail themselves of lecturers, moving 
pictures, slide films, and anything of this 
sort around which a promotional program 
can be arranged. Stores can advertise a 
slide film the same as they would advertise 
a visiting lecturer and in most cases such 
advertising is effective in bringing the cus- 
tomer into the store.” 


“4n Ancient Art Becomes a Modern 
Necessity’—Ferro Enamel Corporation. 
(Commercial Films, Inc.) 1 reel, 16 mm.., 
sound slide, Illustravox equipment. 


SALES PROBLEM: To educate the pub- 
lic and the company’s customers and pros- 
pects on porcelain enamel and on the com- 
pany’s facilities and service. 

DISTRIBUTION: Shown to group 
meetings of foremen’s associations and 
shown privately to executives of customers 
or prospective customers’ organizations. 
Also shown with educational “Little Red 
School House’”’ held in customers’ plants to 
help train their employes. 

RESULTS: “Film has done job for which 
it was designed to our complete satisfac- 
tion.” 


“Water-Tight Unit Masonry”—National 
Lime Association. (AudiVision) 35 mm., 
Sound slide, Illustravox equipment. 

SALES PROBLEM: To show the use 
of lime in masonry mortar to produce dry 
walls. 


DISTRIBUTION: Through members of 
the National Lime Association; also pre- 
sented by association staff at national and 
regional group meetings of architects, en- 
gineers, builders, etc. 

RESULTS: “Film shown to more than 
5,000 directly interested persons during first 
half of 1936 has measurably increased the 
knowledge and appreciation of the merits 
of lime in mortar for brick work or other 
masonry.” 


“Practical Air Conditioning for the 
Home”—George N. Wallace Company. 
(Loucks & Norling) 16 mm., Silent slide, 
Society for Visual Education equipment. 

SALES PROBLEM: The average con- 
sumer having acquired his knowledge of 
air conditioning from his experience in 
restaurants, theatres and other public 
places, is laboring under a mass of mis- 
information about air conditioning in the 
home. The National Bureau of Heating 
and Air Conditioning believes that one of 
the best ways to educate the home owner 
is through the heating trade, because heat- 
ing is at least 80% of air conditioning. 
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The object of the film, therefore, is to edu- 
cate the heating trade as to all forms of 
practical air conditioning for the home and 
to show the trade how it should place it- 
self in a position to go after the home 
market. 


DISTRIBUTION: Trade meetings are 
arranged through manufacturers’ and heat- 
ing contractors’ groups in important Cities 
throughout the country. A lecture accom- 
panies the film. At the conclusion of the 
meeting, those present receive a_ sales 
manual, together with a complete local sales | 
promotion plan, to put into effect the 
knowledge acquired at the meeting. 

RESULTS: Additional meetings are 
planned for this Fall and Winter, and 
sound effects will be added to the present 
film. Says Joseph C. Fitts, secretary, Na- | 
tional Bureau of Heating and Air Con- 
ditioning: “We believe the film of distinct | 
value in bringing the heating contractors 
and the manufacturers’ salesmen to use the 
same sales story, and that it presents a 
handy and efficient method of giving this 
sales story at various trade meetings. Our 
work with this program is still in the ex- | 
perimental stages so no definite assessment | 
of results can be given other than to men- | 
tion the interest created in the meetings 
thus far held.” 


“Profit Proved,” and “Profit in Sight” 

Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company. (As- 
sociated Sales Company) 2 reels each, 35 | 
mm., sound slide films, Illustravox equip- | 
ment 


SALES PROBLEM: To educate the pub- 
lic on the subject of store modernization. 

DISTRIBUTION: Through the com- 
pany’s own branch warehouses, through 
public utilities and through the Westing- 
house Lamp Company. 

RESULTS: “Generally satisfactory, well 
received by our dealers and jobbers and 
in many instances have resulted in direct 
sales of store fronts.”’ 


“What Mrs. Wallace Said About Her | 
General Electric Refrigerator,” “W hat | 
Mrs. Wallace Said About Her General | 
Electric Range,’ and “What Mrs. Wal- | 
lace Said About Her GE Dishwasher’— | 
General Electric Company, Appliance | 
and Merchandise Department. (Sound 
Pictures) 16 mm., silent slides, Spencer, 
Illustravox and RCA equipment. 

SALES PROBLEM: To provide films to 
help salesmen in direct contact with con- 
sumers. These films are additions to the 
“Mrs. Wallace Series” sponsored by GE, 
all of which are used for the same pur- 
pose. 

DISTRIBUTION: 
ings by GE salesmen. 

RESULTS: “All of these films have met 
with much approval from the field, as evi- 
denced by the fact that we have sold over 
1,000 of these three films which the sales- 
men use in pocket projectors and show to 
prospects in the home. The film ‘What 
Mrs. Wallace Said About Her GE Dish- 
washer’ has met with such enthusiastic ap- 
proval from one distributor that he holds 
it up to his salesmen as an ideal presenta- 
tion of the dishwasher story.” 


For consumer show- 


(SALES MANAGEMENT found so many 
more newsworthy industrial films in this 
year’s annual survey than in 1935 that re- 
ports far outran the space allotted in this 
issue. Therefore we shall present in the 
November 1 issue another group of re- 
views covering films which, for one reason 
or another, we have been unable to include 
here—TuHeE Eprrors.) 
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G&W 
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SELL BW Triple-Action: Division managers BH Orderly: With more than 2,000 products in his lin 
of Gooderham and Worts division a Bakelite salesman formerly threw together 
of Hiram Walker and Sons, Inc., use jumble of samples which he thought would appeal | sading 
this pyramid portfolio in training their prospects and started out blindly. Now the advertisiy ciate 
district managers; the latter train sales- and sales departments, working with the engineering a hich . 
men with it; and finally the salesmen research divisions, have armed him with compact ap oy 
use it on distributors. It contains 29 comprehensive kits. They emphasize Bakelite’s ver 
lithographed pages, with linen margin tility and serve as a complete cross-section of the li 
for binding: each page has a visible The suitease above at left holds boxes, trays, signs, di 
numbered tab for quick reference. plays, ete., for the packaging field in orderly arr§. oi fa, 
Presentation gives in sequence the com- There is no danger of breakage, and the wares may isplays 
pany’s territories, plants and products, put in and taken out of the case with ease. At right@ijed | 
sales personnel, how the sales depart- a “suggestion cabinet” for Bakelite molded closures holf,, 
ment cooperates with dealers and dis- ing tube caps, bottle caps, dispensing devices, etc., 
tributor; steps in making G & W well as color samples of many kinds. 
whisky are outlined; ad cam- 
paigns are given. Advertising 
Service, Inec., printer; assem- 
bling and binding by Burk- 
hardt, both of Detroit. 


BW 50-50 Book: Esso’s dealer 
merchandising plan _ illus- 
trates how the company cooper- 


Slow Fi 
sales m 
upplies 


rm’s “I 
reparec 
describe 
and a 1 


umer ¢ 
ind 


ates on mailing pieces, broad- 

sides, post cards, point of sale 

material, window stickers, etc. 

Costs are divided on most such a 

items, newspaper electros are f d . 

free. The book covers Esso- uyers upe 1e e/ 

lene, Essolube, Atlas tires, bat- 

teries and other accessories 
ce most completely, is jammed 


.. p pee Kn Esso LEADS TO HIS with sales ideas. Below, large 

1 2 el 1 A SMASHING cartoons of “Kid Esso” in com- 

wee. petition with “Gus Rival- ie-Up: 

eo’ ; = 2 gas” impart spirit and Impressive: The kit provided by P. Hats Off—and On: Below Mperchan 

é A color to a portfolio for H. Davis Tailoring Co., Cincinnati, reproduced pages from SM@aign j, 

Standard Oil salesmen to costs more than $30. This high qual- son Hat's portfolio for dePose Fs, 

merchandise Esso ads on ity, according to Fred S. Willis, di- ers, a bold treatment of Morker, 

the same theme. It rector of sales, is “to impress the and typography with Weatures 

achieved the “you” atti- salesman and the prospect,” which binding that arrests the ¢Qearing 

396,000,000 Newspape ; oF ett : tude and commanded the “helps to convey the impression that Color scheme is yellow “ith sig 

Messages -&S interest of dealers by our product is also of the finest qual- black, for greater legibilifhen’s ~, 

: outlining a consumer con- ity.” The carrying case contains a Men’s hats and the Mafjrges dy 

tests in which all dealers 50-page style book, handsomely bound “Stetson” have been for yejx styles 

whose names appeared on swatch books, exhibits such as the in- almost synonymous, but pl asset 

the winning entries re- surance policy with every Davis gar- tige is not enough. He§ompani. 

ceived cash prizes, the ment, an illustrated booklet on how * the vigorous effort. ng som 
first four for $100 each. @ ito take measurements, and so forth. 


STETSON STEPS OUT 
. ++ with a new advertising ideo 
.< with full peges in color 

to the new advertising 


Slow Fire: At left above is the Barrett Co. consumer [J Formfit: Pioneer Suspender Co. Jf f :3 : ry i ie 
sales manual, “Slow Fire.” The roofing company pushes a campaign of “a pair of ;, ae ss ahi iy 
upplies it to dealers for $1. Blue fabricord cover, wire braces for every suit” and salesmen ex- 
inding. It describes the slow fire “resulting from air, plain it to dealers with this giant port- 
oisture, and warmth that rots beams, laths, plaster ete.,” folio. Larger pieces of window and 
hich can be prevented by proper roofing. On right is counter display material have spaces 
firm’s “Profit Plan for Dealers, Jobbers.” Zipper bound, provided for insertion of any design, 
repared by McCann-Erickson, its chapters picture and style or price of brace, so that large 
describe the “Applicator Seal” given to accepted dealers and small retailers can adapt them to 
and a multitude of sales aids: Sound-slide films, direct their customer’ preferences. Samples 
ail, farm service, newspaper ads, telephone solicitations, of the dealer ads, photos of the display 
isplays and signs, finance plan, and other helps fur- material, and pages selling the idea of 
ished him. All the material is built around the con- concentration on the line, as well as 
umer ad theme of “slow fire.” The trade reports reproductions of ads in Esquire, Time, 
” indicate that the campaign went like wildfire. Liberty, ete., are included. 
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Training for Trains: Lionel Jf 
Corp., maker of toys, par- 

ticularly electric trains, equips 
its distributors’ salesman with 
an accordion-pleated portfolio 
containing a handsome catalog 


of the line, plenty of selling 
O ou Se material and a copy of the com- 
pany house organ, “The Lionel 


Magazine.” The catalog last 
year sold 46% of those to whom 
it was sent, with an average re- 


tail expenditure of $14. Income 
Ooo uc a from subscriptions keeps the 
magazine on a_ self-sustaining 

basis, unusual in that field. 


Ten-Center: Axton-Fisher [jf 


Tobacco lends importance , 4) 
and interest to its current 1935 SALES of 7 


newspaper ad campaign 


=_—= . : ‘ - . WILL HAPPEN IN 
ieUp:  Stetson’s portfolio Pocket Size: At the extreme right, on Twenty Grand ciga- TWENTY GRAND 


»W Merchandises a magazine cam- below, are pages from the presenta- rettes in a portfolio for WOULD COVE: PATE ] 
| MBaign in Saturday Evening tion book of Econocol stoker division dealers that sells the mar- pret an 

| Gost, Esquire, Time, and New of Cotta Transmission Corp. It slips ket as well as the cam- YU) 

of Worker. Sales angles: Stetson into a coat pocket; plastic binding paign. The artist’s original a Re 6 Wht 


. 


Wieatures six definite name- allows every page to lie flat. Object: “roughs” were used in ( TWE TY 
€ “Bearing hats which / N GRAND 


tie-up To give to dealer's salesmen all the the finished job instead 

W %@ith significant new trends in benefits of Econocol stokers; the of carefully detailed 

ibllMen’s styles. Advertising salesman can, moreover, use it in in- drawings, giving an air 

nmi@rges dealers to stock those terviewing prospects. A _ reading of of freshness and “come 

ye@ix styles. The pages open flat, even the headlines, which are bold- behind the scenes.” Me- 

asset appreciated by many face type, puts across the idea. Cover Cann-Erickson produced 

| ompanies that are adopt- is yellow, black and red. Howard H. it; lithos by National 
ort. ing some such binding. J Monk, Rockford, IIL, prepared it. [Jf Process. 
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These models are auxiliaries .. . 


to Holland’s “Book of Facts.” The 


HM Model Selling: Holland Furnace Co., Holland, Mich., makes 

heating and air conditioning equipment for the home, particu- 
larly difficult products to explain without the use of photos and 
miniature replicas. Just above is the firm’s “Book of Facts” around 
which is built the presentation with the models, above and to the 
right, acting as support when necessary. 


The “Book” is cowhide, zipper binding, with two steel reinforced 
leather handles. It is embossed with the Holland monogram front 
and back. On the left, inside, the case has a place for some 50 
photographs of local installations with testimonials from customers. 
Some 377 reproductions of actual photographs, 12 charts, and 144 
miscellaneous illustrations give a complete answer to almost any 
question. 


Used in conjunction with the furnace demonstrating model, air 
conditioner and regulator, the prospect is able to get a clear, thor- 
ough conception of Holland equipment and the way it functions. 


Salesmen have commented on the Book of Facts in these terms: 


“To say the least, it is the most beautiful sales weapon I have 
had to use. 


“Immediately on going into a basement I open up my sales folio 
and leave the Book of Facts open for the prospect. Usually he does 
not look at it and I walk back and turn over a page or two and call 
his attention to our casting, not saying anything about his furnace. 
Then I pull out the model furnace and go over each casting, turning 
the pages of the Book of Facts. 


“ 


... If T ean get the prospect interested enough to sit down and 
listen as I read and explain the Book, I can sell hin. The Type A 
model has brought me many a sale just on demonstration. The 
Book of Facts and the models are the fastest selling tools ever 
placed in the hands of a salesman, and I have sold different lines 
for 35 years.” 
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Visual Selling 
For the 


Hard-to-Show 


roduct 


air-conditioning model shows “the works.” 


HB See for Yourself: Celotex Corp. Chicago. 

guarantees in writing its insulation material 
“for the life of the building” to “provide structural 
strength; to give lasting fuel economy: against de- 
struction by termites; against destruction by dry 
rot; to be water repellent; to reduce noise: not to 
settle away from the framework; against loss of 
insulation efficiency upon painting or plastering: to 
meet government standards.” All of these guaran- 
tees appear on the lid of the sample case carried by 
salesmen. As he pulls out specimens of the different 
sizes and finishes, the representative can hammer on 
these varied guarantees of the cane fibre insulation 

board. 


CELOTEX 
RANTEED 
FNSULSTION 


Cuaneniioen 
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W Hudson Pyramids: 


Hudson Motors 
gave its field representatives a pyra- 
mid presentation (reproduced at top of 


column) which outlined a direct mail 
campaign and 
the pieces to be employed. Since it was 
to be used only once, the portfolio was 
on inexpensive paper. However, a wire 
binding, good printing, lent snap, and the 


campaign turned up 200,000 prospects. 


Credits for the stand: “Wire-O” bind- 
ing by Michigan Bookbinding; printing 
by Detroit Saturday Night Press; im- 
printing and mailing by Electrograph 
Co.: letter case by Burkhardt; the en- 
tire campaign developed by Brooke, 
Smith and French. 


Below is another Hudson-Terraplane 
pyramid with a novel salesman’s aid. 
Opening his zipper case, the H-T man 
sets up the collapsible stand and seats 
himself opposite the prospect. Before 
him is a “cue sheet” or outline of the 
presentation which is never obscured 
when pages are turned on the presenta- 
tion proper. He does not have to stand 
and read upside down, or try to remem- 
ber what is on each page. He is not 
expected to read his cue sheet verbatim, 
yet it is right before his eyes when 
needed, though invisible te the prospect. 


The presentation is in four divisions, 
separated by cardboard dividers with 
numbered tabs: Terraplane, Hudson 
Eight, Hudson Six, and a section devoted 
to mechanical features common to all 
models. Therefore it can be a sales help 
for all three lines of cars. 


In the back of the case, which is 15 by 
1244 inches, are two pockets holding a 
questions and answers book and an order 
book. In the front a large pocket carries 
catalogues and other bulky printed mat- 
ter. A window in this pocket displays 
the salesman’s business card. 
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included samples of all , 


He Color Harmony: (Right) National 

Casket Co. of Texas, Inc., brings the 
services of its new interior decoration 
department to funeral directors with a 
visual selling ensemble. Salesmen carry 
in a zipper-fastened leather portfolio a 
Remington Rand Kardex system of pho- 
tographs of available casket models, and 
boxes of casket lining fabrics in blended 
colorings. “Separately, our representa- 
tives also carry small samples of the 
casket metals so that the director may 
choose interior colorings that harmonize 
with the metal finishes,” points out Bent- 
ley Young, vice-president and manager. 
Use of such color blends is new to the 
casket business, but with photographs 
and samples a funeral director gets the 
whole picture with a minimum of 

explanation. 


'..+- TAKE A LETTER 


to Heinn —I need some ideas about our catalog”’ 


When you receive Heinn’s recommendations, you will be amazed 
at the many angles on catalog methods which vitally affect your 
sales. Your old-fashioned tightbound catalog may be losing 
thousands of dollars for you — and actually costing more per 
customer per year than a modern Heinn loose-leaf system as 
used by the leaders in almost every industry. It doesn’t cost any- 
thing to look — send your old catalog, with a brief letter re- 

garding its distribution, to Heinn 


Branch Offices: Chicago, Cleveland, Denver, Detroit, 


INN 


America’s leading manufacturers of 


salesmen’s loose-leaf equipment 


Minneapolis, New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Rochester, Seattle, St. 


for free analysis. THE HEINN 
COMPANY, Dept. 1066, 326 W. 
Florida St., Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Originators of the Loose-Leaf System of Cataloging 


Indianapolis, Los Angeles, 


ouis 
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Add Tireless, Never-failng ZIP POS to Your | 
‘ll Win Profits and Friend | 
Sales Force . . . They'll Win Profits and Friends 
for You for Life } 
What could be more acceptable AS A XMAS GIFT to cus- : 
- to any smoker than a reliable tomers and prospects, you'll I 
~ wind proof lighter that will find ZIPPO Lighters genuinely r ' 
light in any wind, every time? appreciated by all—a constant, 
( In fact Zippo is the first lighter pleasing reminder of you and ; 
with a big enough, steady a : oS y 
: personalized with the custom- 
enough flame for pipes and at - : 
| / pe) / a) a ae dea er’s monogram. } y 
AS A CONTEST PRIZE. This profitable plan is worth 3 a ; 
* such firms as Remington-Rand, looking into right away. Write e 
Pennzoil, Hoover Company and today for full details—suggest- 
Wooster Brush have found ed contest plans—prices with : 
\ Filling Li 10 dk that the ZIPPO Wind Proof your company monogram and 
“ie —- Flin, C ck Lighter gets 100% cooperation for individual initials on each f 
momma ant ’ easing and gratifying results. Zippo. No obligation. | 
Its man-sized flame defies Wind and —S ' 
Rain. Guaranteed trouble-free for life. ZIPPO MFG. CO... BRADFORD. PA. : 
—_—— i= , AHHECK! | WANT A CHEAP 
cz FoR THIS LABEL - ANOTHER HOW CHEAP WORKSHOE- AND I$ 
Lee OVERALLS Peet y CUSTOMER! MAKES THIS THE CHEAPEST 
‘ oom . NOISE ON THE CASH OVERALL 
REGISTER BUT a : YOU VE GOT? 
THAT'S ALL * : 


a 

' 
BM “You” Not “Us”: H. D. Lee Mere. Co., Kansas City, HM “Stop This”: So reads the caption on the picture, a 

constructs its sales portfolio from the retailer's view- double-page in Lee’s sales portfolio. “Don’t undermine : 

point instead of the salesman’s. Emphasis is placed on your business by featuring little known brands . . . the : 
quality merchandise versus cheap and unknown brands. price buyer always finds his price—if not at your store, at 
The black leather loose-leaf folder offers the dealer help some competitor's. He is not loyal. He never has a good 
on his own problems. It reproduces examples of the word to give your store or your merchandise.” Salesmen 
86,000,000 Lee ads that will appear in 1936, with maps that studying such arguments from the merchant's angle gain a 

show in what states and counties these ads will appear. greater insight into his business than any “canned” inspira- 
Window and counter displays are pictured as the final link tional steam could give them. Dealers, too, realize that the 

in the chain of publicity. A special section contains photos company has made a thorough inquiry into their difficulties. 
of the company’s executives and individual pictures of the For further details of how the Lee company has maintained 
entire sales staff. quality in an era of cut-throat pricing, see SM, September 1, 


1936, page 306. 


@ All-in-One: Whiting Plover Paper Co. needed 
a “compact, easily carried sales kit which 
would hold everything necessary to show the 
Keebord line to a stationer, and display it as soon 
as it was opened,” says Richard F. Bellack, of 
that company. “We discovered that the average 
stationer will be called away at least once or twice 
during the sales presentation, and if the material 
was scattered all over the counter it was hard to 
pick up the thread of the sales talk and continue. 
Our present case, designed and executed by Knick- 
erbocker Case Co., Chicago, contains the Keebord 
counter display, a catalogue, price book, envelope 
enclosures, sample book, window sign, and samples 
of tablets and packets. When open it takes up 
litle room, and everything is visible withunt 
removing anything. It has been very satisfactory.” 
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ONE QUARTER OF THE FORBES PRESSROOM—SHOWING A BATTERY OF 
M2@W HIGH-SPEED PRECISION 2-COLOR AND 4-COLOR LITHOGRAPH PRESSES 


. 
, 5 


Ys 
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4 ° . My. S7 -9 
E appreciate and treasure the long and continued patronage y %, x Pe 
of advertisers in all circles of industry. Wis tev 


We could write volumes expressing this appreciation. 
Instead, we prefer to let our actions bespeak our sense of 
responsibility toward present and future client relations. 


+ ee mee oe 


With unwavering confidence in the future of the American peopie... 
in American Industry as a whole...in each loyal client... we have, during 


recent months, greatly augmented our staffs of creative and productive é , . Wy U y. 
i . . : MMUNITION 
| artists, and have replaced photographic, process, lithographic and other 7 
: productive equipment on a tremendous scale. : (= , Tad 
j We understand Forses now has the largest battery of new high-speed 


: precision single- and multi-color lithograph presses under one roof in the 
; world. 
That is Forses’' factual expression of appreciation of loyal client pat- 
ronage and confidence. 


ForBeS is ready to serve better and faster... to provide more and Creators, 
better creative and merchandising ideas, and to maintain FORBES superior Designers and 
quality with faster production. Producers of: 

* 


POSTERS - DISPLAYS - CAR CARDS 
CALENDARS - BOOKLETS - FOLDERS 


PACKAGE INSERTS + ART PLATES 

CARTONS - LABELS - WRAPPERS 
Aom»nd STATIONERY - PRINTED CELLULOSE 
THE SHOP (in Rolls and Sheets) 
BY THESEA e 


LITHOGRAPH MFG. COMPANY, P. 0. BOX 513, BOSTON, MASS. UTHOGRAPHY 


DIE STAMPING 
NEW YORK - PHILADELPHIA * ROCHESTER * CHICAGO + DETROIT * CLEVELAND LETTERPRESS 


ee 


CELLULOSE PRINTING 


CONSULT FORBES FOR CREATIVE COOPERATION “ 
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companies 
Underwood-Elliott-Fisher, Shell Petroleum Corp.. 
Williams Oil-O-Matic Heating Corp., Minneapolis 
Gas Light Co., Benedict Manufacturing Co., Uni- 
versal Mills, Phillips Petroleum Co., Swift & Co., 
Columbia Gas & Electric System, Chamberlin 
Metal Weatherstrip Co., Moorman Manufacturing 
Co., Equitable Life Assurance Society, United 
Autographic Register Co., and Toledo Seale Co. 


Section IV 


Stimulating 
Salesmen 


Honor award plans for salesmen used by leading 


sales contest ideas sponsored by 


Honor Awards as Sales 
Stimulants Find Favor 
with Many Firms 


Those who fail in their sales planning to appeal to 
the salesman’s love of recognition for work well done 
are overlooking an important means for arousing 


latent sales ability. 


ALESMEN hunger for financial rewards, but they also hunger 
for recognition. That's the reason they'll fight tooth and 
nail for things which distinguish them before their fellow 
men: Certificates of merit, memberships in “clubs,” trophies, 

pins, and many other things which may have little intrinsic value— 
as well as for more substantial honor awards like a fine watch or 
a diamond-set pin. 

Because awards of this kind appeal to such a fundamental want, 
they should be used far more generally than they are now being 
used, as stimulants towards greater sales efficiency. All who have 
made a very careful study of awards for salesmen—cash, merchan- 
dise prizes, and honor ideas of one kind or another—seem to agree 
that a mixture of all these types of awards is desirable (at least in 
any but the very small organization), either in the successful sales 
contest, or in some year-around plan for recognition of superior 
salesmanship. On any sales force there are bound to be some men 
who will fight only for money; others will be stimulated only 
when they are offered the opportunity to win a fine set of golf 
clubs or some new-fangled fishing equipment; and still others 
want, above all other things, the /onor that goes with winning. 
They want something to show that they've won, some symbol of 
victory to put on the living room table, or wear in the watch 
pocket, or whatever, to serve as an excuse to tell people of their 
prowess. 

Norge Corp.'s “Viking Club” was founded as ‘‘a true expression 
of the appreciation of Norge for the sincere, painstaking, and 
enthusiastic work of its associated salesmen . an organization 
of men who year after year perfected their selling methods as 
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Norge perfected its merchandising programs and products. Who 
became, as a result of their consistent work, outstanding men in 
their chosen line of endeavor—selling.” 

The club, as now set up, is divided into four general classifica- 
tions, or “lodges”: The Jarl Lodge, the Thrym Lodge, the Vol- 
sung Lodge, and the Ymir Lodge. The Jarl Lodge is for retail 
salesmen; when a man makes ten sales of any Norge products, he 
is eligible to apply for membership. He receives a pin and certifi- 
cate. The Thrym Lodge is for wholesale men, similarly set up; 
Volsung Lodge is for apartment house salesmen and department 
managers. Ymir Lodge is for members of the distributors’ or- 
ganization and for factory field representatives. Each, except the 
last, has an honor degree won for especially fine sales performance. 

Each year heretofore, for those who achieved the honor degree, 
Norge has awarded pocket watches, wrist watches, and diamond 
and onyx rings. This year additional awards have been posted, so 
that those who qualify will have their choice of twelve different 
items: Rings, watches, desk sets, silverware, trophies, golf sets, 
luggage ensembles, and the like. (See photographs.) 

The “club” idea is one that seems to work out well for most 
companies, and there are scores of different versions of it. Kel- 
vinator sponsors a “Pioneer Club,” formed in May, 1936. The 
club is open to all Kelvinator retail salesmen, regardless of the 
kind of products they sell. The only requisites are that one shall 
have taken the Kelvinator sales training course and answered the 
questions pertaining to it satisfactorily, and that a minimum quota 
be reached in the year. : 

When a member sells $1,000 worth of Kelvinator products (at 
retail prices) he receives a “merit award” and the emblem of the 
club in the form of a lapel button. When his sales increase $5,000 
more, making a total of $6,000 for the year, he receives the 
“honor award” and a diamond-set emblem in the form of a lapel 
button or watch charm, as he chooses. Another $5.000 in sales, 


In addition to pocket and wrist watches and diamond and 
onyx rings, Norge this year has added a variety of other mer- 
chandise from which salesmen who win honor degrees can 
make a selection. Fine luggage. desk sets, silverware, golf sets 
and various types of trophies are included in the array. 
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Norges series of honor awards includes diamond and onyx 

rings and pocket and wrist watches, from which winners of 

honor degrees in the various salesmen’s “lodges” can choose 
something which especially appeals to them. 


making a total of $11,000 in sales for the year, entitles him to 
receive the ‘distinguished service award,” together with a Gruen 
pocket watch or wrist watch, suitably inscribed to denote his 
accomplishment 


At the end of each calendar year, honorary officers will be 
chosen on the basis of sales records. The retail salesman who 
has carned his distinguished service award and has sold the greatest 
dollar volume of Kelvinator products during that year will be 
honorary president for the following year. The retail salesman in 
each district who has won his distinguished service award and has 
sold the greatest dollar volume of Kelvinator products in that 
district will be honorary vice-president to represent that district 
the following year 

The president and the vice-presidents will be given an all- 
expense trip to the factory at Detroit in January. 

Leonard division of Kelvinator has a similar arrangement called 
The Crest Club,” with a similar top award of a Gruen watch. 
Buick has replaced its old ‘Thousand Point Club” with a new 
Buick Salesmaster’s Club”; under their arrangement each salesman 
working for a Buick dealer who wins a membership must hold 
his sales position in his zone during each quarter to retain his 
membership 


Chevrolet’s “All-America Selling Team” 


Chevrolet's “All-America Selling Team” now has 1,050 mem- 
bers. Founded originally by W. E. Holler, vice-president and 
general sales manager, in December, 1933, this organization has 
for its emblem a key faintly reminiscent of the famous Phi Beta 
Kappa insignia. Mr. Holler well defined the object of this—and 
of all other honor awards—when he pointed out that the purpose 
of the All-America Selling Team was “to recognize and reward 
meritorious service above and beyond the call of regular duty.” 

At the dinner given for new members in Detroit early this year, 
W. G. Lewellen, manager of direct selling, said, ‘The constant 
striving for a worth-while goal increases the individual's joy in 
his daily work, heightens his efficiency, and makes for greater 
leadership. And what better symbol can we have than the symbol 
of an All-America Selling Team—a symbol that in itself implies 
courage, team-play, understanding, efficiency, and determination to 
lead.” 

The Westinghouse Quota Busters Club was organized in 1931 
with ten charter members—salesmen who had made the highest 
records in a 1931 sales contest. In 1932 only 78 men were num- 
bered in it, but by January 1, 1936, the membership had swelled 
to more than 500. Membership is divided into three classes: 
Class A embraces salesmen who have the highest quotas, who 
work in territories with a high refrigeration sales potential. Class 
B includes salesmen ordinarily identified with dealers whose annual 
sales expectancy is between 25 and 75 refrigerators, and who 
employ only 1 to 3 salesmen. Quotas are naturally lower than 
those in Class A. Class C men have the lowest quotas due to the 
fact that they work in smaller trading areas where the annual 
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sales expectancy is probably no greater than 25 refrigerators. 

Qualification for the Club is to break quota (set for each class 
of salesman for each quarter by the company). Any who 
make 125% of this year’s quota win membership in the exclusive 

Inner Circle” of the Club. 

To those who win memberships in the Quota Busters Club go: 
A personal letter of congratulations from Westinghouse officials ; 
recognition in “Cold Selling Talk,’ company house organ; a 
badge—of bronze the first year; of silver the second, and of gold 
the third. A ruby is set in the gold badge for any who break 
quota for four years in succession. Also: A certificate of mem- 
bership in the Club and a supply of special business cards carrying 
the Quota Busters emblem. 

Inner Circle members get a gold signet ring with succeeding 
repeats acknowledged by the inset of a diamond. Atop all these 
awards is the trip to the factory which goes to 125 men each year. 
Each district is allotted a definite number of trips, and all who 
qualify for them are selected from among those making the highest 
percentages of quota in their districts. 

At the beginning of each year nine officers of the Quota Busters 
Club are elected; these are chosen on the basis of highest per cent 
of the previous year’s quota, regardless of the class to which they 
belong. These men receive gold watches. 

McCormick & Company, Baltimore, sponsors a_ President's 
Award—a gold Bee brand trade mark with blue border in the 
form of a pin or button, to which not only salesmen, but all other 
employes are eligible. A series of these awards is made each 
year in four classes: Plain gold, sapphire, ruby, and diamond, in 


This bronze plaque, 
which offered Un- 
derwood - Elliott - 
Fisher salesmen the 
rewards of the 
“Dedication Month” 
contest in May-—un- 
dying recognition of 
their names as those 
of men who made 
100% of quota—now 
hangs in the com- 
pany’s new _ head- 
quarters office in 


New York. 


Kelvinator sponsors a 
series of honor awards 
for retail salesmen, the 
highest of which is a dis- 
tinguished service award 
consisting of a certificate 
and a Gruen pocket or 
wrist watch. To win this 
a man must sell at least 
$11,000 worth of Kelvi- 
nator products in a year. 
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the order of their importance. The number of awards made is 
variable, depending upon the outstanding accomplishments of the 
employes and the need for recognizing valuable services, whether 
rendered by persons on the sales force, office force, or in the fac- 
tory. Awards are given on the following points: Loyalty, cheer- 
fulness and happiness at work, or some oustanding individual 
achievement such as a new idea, exceptional alertness, etc. Length 
of service has no bearing on the awards. 

Honor awards are often successfully used under certain circum- 
stances in sales contests or special campaigns of one kind or 
another. For example: 

Honor, not money, was the stimulant behind Underwood-Elliott- 
Fisher's ‘Dedication Month’ salesmen’s contest during May of 
this year. May was the first month of the company’s occupancy 
of new headquarters space in the huge One Park Avenue Building, 
New York-~a building whose site is historic, harking back to the 
days when the Murray homestead stood there in 1776 and Mistress 
Murray detained British General Howe in her home until she 
could send a message to General Washington that “the British 
have landed.”” So May gave opportunity for a contest to see what 
salesmen’s names should be inscribed on the bronze plaque the 
company mounted on the new company office wall “for perpetual 
display.” The company hoped for 200 names at the most. It 
got 213. 

The initial announcement to salesmen reached them so late in 
April that there was no chance to backwater orders from that 
month. It went out just before the May 1 start, outlined the 
simple rules and showed every man a picture of the plaque— 
blank—asking: “Will your name be there?” 

Every machine salesman, every exclusive supply salesman, every 
branch manager, and every district manager was eligible. Any 
man whose personal quota, any branch or district manager whose 
group quota reached or exceeded 100% would get his name on 
the scroll of honor. Each leader in each of the seven districts in 
addition would get a free trip to the dedication in New York 
together with a trip to the company’s plants at Hartford, Bridge- 
port and Burlington as guests of the 1935 All Star Salesmen’s 
Club—men whose ratings exceeded 100% for a whole year. 

The second promotion piece sent to all salesmen was a little 
folder representing dice, the title of which was “Come Seven’ — 
referring to the seven district leaders whe would be invited to 
come to New York. 

“As reports began to trickle in,’ says E. I. Campbell of the 
company, “we found that there was considerably more interest 
being shown than we had anticipated. Therefore, we sent out 
another promotional piece in the form of a reproduction of the 
bronze plaque in actual size to which was attached a printed slip 
entitled, “What about your name?’ ”' 

Their names were there aplenty. The May total reached 213, 
including two district managers, W. M. Coffman and L. Y. Hagan, 
and 27 branch managers. The leading salesmen ranged from 
195% of quota to 793%. Then a final big folder was mailed out 
showing another reproduction of the plaque with the winner's 
names inscribed thereon. Funny little men-figures in red were 
shown “removing’’ names of salesmen who almost made that 
100%. This wound up the contest. 

Said a company spokesman: ‘We have the feeling that sales- 
men generally are more interested in definite rewards in the form 
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Chevrolet’s “All-America Selling Team” now has 1,050 mem- 
bers. This is the certificate awarded to men who turn in a 
record of outstanding sales performance. 
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of cash or some kind of a gift than they are in anything so in- 
tangible as having their names memorialized in bronze on a plaque 
hundreds or thousands of miles away from their home towns or 
cities. But we failed to consider the fact that it is human nature 
to desire some small portion of fame.” 

In his speech of dedication General Sales Manager, W. F. 
Arnold, said: “I dare say that before many months have slipped 
away most of you will have forgotten just what your sales per- 
formance in May of 1936 actually was. But I doubt that you 
will ever forget that by making quota in a month which was 
perhaps not memorable on any other score, you secured for your- 
self a measure of undying fame and recognition.” 

Organized so that retail salesmen in low potential territories 
have the same opportunity to qualify as those in metropolitan 
areas, the Buick Salesmaster’s Club has been a highly successful 
sales stimulant during its first year of operation. Membership is 
limited to retail salesmen. Chapters are set up in each sales zone, 
permitting local competitive activity by zone managers. Member- 
ship in each zone is based on the total sales volume during the 
preceding year. 

Credit points are counted for new car deliveries only and are 
allotted according to the price class of the cars sold. Points are 
given for used car retail deliveries, with no credit for ‘‘second- 
hands” turned over to used car or junk dealers. 


When you see an auto- 
mobile salesman wear- 
ing one of these, he is 
not a member of Phi 
Beta Kappa (whose em- 
blem this key resem- 
bles), but a member of 
Chevrolet’s “All-Amer- 
ica Selling Team.” And 
you'd better look out 
or he'll sell you a car 
just to prove he really 
deserves to wear it. 


Club members receive cash prizes quarterly, and a trip to the 
factory. Members also receive a Salesmaster’s pin which they may 
wear only so long as they keep their retail sales figures for each 
quarter above those of their fellow salesmen. When a member 
fails to qualify at the end of each quarter for the ensuing quarter, 
he returns the pin to the zone manager—who passes it to the next 
in line. Thus there is a spur to effort for the entire year. 

The man having the most credit points in each zone is auto- 
matically elected president of his chapter of the club. The second 
and third ranking members become vice-president and secretary. 
In addition, each district appoints a director who is either the 
salesman with the greatest number of accumulated points or ranks 
next to the other officers in point total. Each officer serves for 
one quarter, based on the number of points earned in the previous 
quarier. Special stationery is provided for each chapter with the 
officers’ names changed each quarter. 


Buick Salesmaster’s Club members 
are entitled to wear this pin only so 
long as they maintain or better the 
sales performance which won it for 
them. They win the privilege of 
wearing it for three months at a time. 
Good point about Buick’s plan: It is 
arranged so that salesmen in_ terri- 
tories of low potential have the same 
opportunity to qualify as those in 
metropolitan areas, 
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Humorous “awards,” too, are made in the current year-around Shell Oil contest. They include an anchor, a black cat. a punctured 
drum, a gold brick, and a giant thermometer. 


Shell Coordinates Entire Sales Program 
in One Year-Around National Contest 


Here's a contest plan that embodies a dozen or more 
strong features. It emphasizes well-rounded selling 
effort, makes use of all kinds of awards, and controls 
selling effort on a selective basis by granting credit 
points which are based on volume and net profit on 


the various items in the line. 


N organization-wide sales contest in which every person in 
the company who contacts the public from a sales stand- 
point is included, is being promoted this year on a year- 
around basis by Shell Petroleum Corporation, St. Louis. 

It is called the 1936 Star Sales Club,”” and it represents the first 
attempt of this company to bring all sales divisions into one 
competition. 

Aimed at encouraging a well-rounded sales job, aggressively 
promoted, well-equipped with excitement and fun elements, this 
contest involves a host of ideas which should be of interest to 
every company seeking to perfect its contest technique. 

Some of the important angles in the Shell plan are these: 
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1. It is operated on a point system whereby emphasis is placed 
upon the 14 product classifications (a breakdown of the hundreds 
of items in the Shell line), in relation to the profit involved in 
sales, and volume of each desired in relation to total volume. 

2. Prize points are based on sales quotas for each division, 
district, bulk depot, and salesman. These are set with extreme care, 
and readjustments are made where freak figures show the original 
quota was too high or too low. 

3. There are both honor awards and merchandise awards. The 
honor awards are for both individuals and divisions. An elaborate 
“President's trophy” will be the grand prize. 

4. The award of prize points is limited by allowing 120% 
accomplishment of quota as the maximum for which points may 
be obtained. This feature provides an incentive for full line 
selling and avoids the possibility of one very large order upsetting 
quotas. 

All bulk depot personnel, territory salesmen, bulk plant super- 
visors, service engineers, and district managers are involved in 
the contest. All have an opportunity to win their own selection 
of prizes from a mammoth prize book which pictures and de- 
scribes about 400 prizes, ranging from expensive articles for the 
home (radios, clocks, lamps), to sporting goods (golf clubs, guns, 
fishing tackle) and toys for children. 
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D. E. Lavin, manager of distribution for Shell, and P. E. Lakin, vice-president, watch the progress of the “1936 Star Sales Club” 
competition as recorded on the master contest charts in Mr. Lavin’s office. 
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SUCCESSFUL FARMING] 


TO SELL FARM PEOPLE YOU MUST REACH FARM PEOPLE 


The executive staffs of the various divisions, too, are eligible 
to win honor awards. The division manager, sales manager, credit 
manager, operating manager, office manager, and, in some cases, 
assistants to these officials, are pulled into the contest on this basis. 
(Each district manager, by the way, has under him about 20 
depots, with varying numbers of salesmen according to the size 
of the territory.) 

The “1936 Shell Star Sales Club” is a corporation-wide adapta- 
tion of division contests which, in former years, have been used 
with marked success. Typical of these division events were Michi- 
gan's “High Hat Club’; Ohio's “Top Ten’; Indiana's “Plus Profit 
Program”; Western's “Sell Your Quota”; Northern's “Get Out 
of the Red”; and Central's “20 Grand Derby.” 

D. E. Lavin, manager of sales distribution for Shell, in dis- 
cussing details of the contest for SALES MANAGEMENT, especially 
emphasized that the nation-wide event had the advantage of co- 
ordinating all sales activities into one unified year-round program. 

The contest was announced during the holidays last Winter, at 
district meetings held after two teaser mailings and an announce- 
ment broadside. The prize catalog was distributed at the meetings. 

When the contest opened, each contestant received a tiny tin 
lapel star, carrying in the center a question mark. This had to 
be worn until the man accumulated 2,200 prize points in any two 
months, not necessarily consecutive. At that time it was exchanged 
for a gold merit pin in the form of a five-pointed star mounted 
on the face of a shell. For each additional two months’ accom- 
plishment of 2,200 points, an eighteen facet diamond was set in 
one of the points of the star, so that with a perfect year’s record 
of quota-attainment, a man could win a pin with a diamond in 
each point. These pins have been presented at monthly district 
sales meetings when certificates for merchandise credits earned are 
distributed to contestants. 

“I wasn't much sold on the pin idea at the beginning,” Mr. 
Lavin said. “I thought the merchandise prizes would have the big 
appeal. But the amazing response we had from the men soon 
proved I was wrong. They have fought tooth and nail for the 
honor of wearing the pins, and they're all striving for the maxi- 
mum number of diamonds. The widespread interest in this phase 
of the contest is a striking demonstration of the way salesmen will 
fight for honor and recognition as opposed to awards which are 
more material in nature.” 


Monthly Plaque for Winning Division 


At the end of each month, Shell has awarded to the division 
with the highest percentage of quota accomplishment a silver shell 
plaque mounted on mahogany and engraved with the name of the 
winning division and the month in which the award was won. 
The fact that a different division has won this plaque for each of 


the first six months of the contest shows how keen has been the 


spirit of rivalry. Western Division won in January; Northern in 
February; Central in March; North Central in April; Ohio in 
May, and Southern in June. 

Quotas were set for individual salesmen only after the most 
careful study of previous sales figures and current sales possibili- 
ties in their territories. These were then combined to formulate 
quotas for bulk depot territories, districts, and divisions. The bulk 
depots subsequently broke down their figures to daily quotas so 
that the progress of attainment could be followed currently by the 
field personnel involved. 

As each month proceeds, many division rnianagers have adopted 
the plan of continuous check-up on accomplishment to show the 
men just what items need to be pushed. For example, here is the 
way the sales manager of the North Central Division explained 
how his group won the April plaque: 

“Every salesman and agent has become quota conscious through 
keeping his own score during the month, and thus is in a position 
to discuss his individual standing at all times. By recapping the 
bulk depot sheets on the 10th and 20th of each month, the district 
manager is in a position to put pressure on those items where 
quotas are not being made. 

‘At district sales meetings the standings of each man are indi- 
vidually discussed for the previous month’s accomplishment, as 
well as his standing to date for the current month. Prize checks 
and stars are awarded in these meetings. 

“Our slogan 3 ‘We break more quotas when we make more 
calls,” and we find that it works in actual practice.” 

Each contestant is judged, as we have pointed out, on his relative 
accomplishment of quota. A 100% accomplishment of quota is 
set as representing a complete and well-rounded sales job on all 
14 classifications of items sold by the corporation. If a salesman 
attains such a rating, it means that he has not only delivered a 
volume which represents a reasonable increase over the previous 
year, but he has.so adjusted his selling effort and spread his 
attention among the 17 classifications of items that he has placed 
proper emphasis upon the various products according to their 
profit-creating value to the company. 

In all divisions and in the home office, there is a monthly post- 
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ing of accomplishment. The records in the home office (see 
photograph) are shown by divisions, with one poster for the cor- 
poration total which represents a recap of the nine divisions. 

Competition in succeeding months in the contest has become 
increasingly keener. In January, only 5 of the 9 divisions regis- 
tered over 2,200 points (minimum needed for any division to 
get into the black); in February, 7 exceeded this mark, and for 
the months of March through July, all 9 divisions surpassed the 
qualifying figure. s 

“The Shell Star Gazer,’ a two-color, splashy four-page news 
sheet, reports current standings and glorifies each month’s winners. 
These play up the top-notchers of the moment in pictures and 
stories, and list both the number of points for all divisions for 
the previous month and the cumulative ranking for the year to 
date. 

Another element which is helping to put the Shell drive over is 
the injection of the fun element into awards. One district has a 
goat, “Josephine Shell,’ which is parked on the low man of the 
month to feed and take care of until he can climb out of the cellar. 
The Western Division provided a whole group of “awards” for 
poor sales performance which have been going the rounds; one 
was a black cat for the lowest scoring bulk depot, symbolizing bad 
luck. In advance of district meetings, low scoring bulk agents 
were mailed invitations with black borders. The high scoring 
agents received gold bordered invitations, stating that they have 
the honor of presiding at the black cat presentation. 


Humorous Prizes Add Interest 


A “gold brick’”’ is the award to the tail-ender among the terri- 
torial salesmen. This is of paving stone size, and it must be 
carried by the salesman until he shakes his bad record. As a 
symbol of his effect on the division’s lubrication record, the low 
scoring service engineer receives a much-punctured oil drum to 
indicate the sales leaks for which he is responsible. To the low 
bulk depot supervisor is presented a six-foot thermometer showing 
the number of points accomplished, and symbolizing his degree 
of “coolness” in relation to the warm job of making quota. The 
district manager whose credits are low each month gets a full-size 
iron anchor with a tag attached, ‘‘Retarding Device.” Some of 
the districts have added further booby prizes of their own. 

Utilizing the burning desire on the part of the men in the field 
to make a brilliant showing, to win honors and merchandise prizes, 
the company from time to time reminds the men that their records 
can be immeasurably improved if they will utilize all the sales 
helps offered, such as the Applied Shell Merchandising, Plan to 
help win new accounts, and the Merchandising Assistance Plan, a 
training program for dealers. The company’s house organ con- 
tinuously features all phases of the vast Shell advertising program 
and offers articles which show how this advertising has been de- 
signed to back the sales and how that advertising can be made 
more effective if properly merchandised by the men in the field. 

The Shell contest embodies a number of principles of sound 
contest planning which are worth special mention: 

1. It is directed not to the achievement of some one goal—such 
as sheer volume, but it is built to encourage a well-rounded, fully 
balanced merchandising job—the type of contest which least often 
results in any slump or kickback after the contest is over. 

2. It has team interest, although it is built primarily so that 
every man competes with his own record to win credits. Thus it 
places new men on the same basis as old, fair men on the same 
basis as stars. 

3. It appeals to the men both on the basis of pride and of 
selfish interest in winning something tangible. 

4. It unifies a year’s selling program into one homegeneous 
whole. 

5. It gives the salesmen an adequate appreciation of a long- 
term sales job rather than concentrates their interest in something 
ephemeral. 


Recent Articles in SM 


on Sales Contests 


“Swift's Dealer Display Contest Jumps Sunbrite 
Cleanser Volume,” July 1, 1936. 

“How Can We Get Salesmen to Place More Point-of- 
Sales Advertising?”” May 15, 1936. 

“RCA Victor Radio Men in ‘Biggest Ever’ Contest,” 
March 1, 1936. 

“Westinghouse Contest Licks Summer Slump in Re- 
frigerator Sales,” September 15, 1936. 

“Sales Contests and Radio Send Texas Insurance to 
All-Time High in Sales,” April 1, 1936. 

“Skelgas Lays the ‘Off Season’ Ghost and Triples 
Sales,” March 15, 1936. 
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How Williams Lined Up 


Dealers for Its Drive 


A questionnaire carrying the following queries was 
used as the basis for enrollment of oil burner dealers 
in the “Mutiny in the Basement” drive which Oil-O- 
Matic successfully ran this Spring: 


The Oil-O-Matic factory proposes to direct 
a sales campaign April 9—May 9, 1936. 


1. Factory agrees to pay a bonus to your salesman 
for each retail campaign sale. Don’t you think 
this will greatly stimulate April sales? 


nN 


Will you cooperate and match our offer, in ad- 
dition to regular salary or commission? 


w 


Will you personally pledge yourself to an in- 
tensive, aggressive Oil-O-Matic sales campaign 
with us? 


4. A reasonable amount of local newspaper adver- 
tising will create public interest and pave the 
way for your salesmen, and boost sales all the 
rest of the year. Will you cooperate? Coop- 
erative advertising plan available to dealers im- 
mediately. 


5. Will you use direct mail during this campaign 
—with a select list of not less than 12 to 15 
per 1,000 population? 


6. Are you willing immediately to reorganize and 
materially increase your sales force for this cam- 
paign? 


Will you agree to daily check up your salesmen, 
furnish them new prospect lists—and encourage 
and assist them in closing sales? 


o ) 


To facilitate handling the campaign by factory 
office, and to avoid confusion and delay at last 
of campaign, will you mail campaign orders to 
us promptly from day to day? 


9. Will you agree to enroll the members of your 
organization as salesmen, by name, and home 
address herein? (We consider yourself and all 
employed members of office as ‘‘salesmen,” 
also). 


Additional names may be qualified as campaign 
progresses. List names below. 


Doubling your April business triples your profits. 
Tripling your April business quintuplets your profits. 


That's it—S times more burners means 10 times your 
usual April profits. 


A Summer finance 
plan will be avail- 
able. 


Oil-O-Matic Dealer 


Cit} State 
(Please sign and mail back to factory today) 


—BUCCANEER SIMMONS. 


Before launching its “Mutiny in the Basement” drive Williams 

Oil-O-Matic asked participating dealers to go on record promis- 

ing to carry out certain details which the company regarded as 
essential to the success of the campaign. 
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Cash bonuses were well dramatized. 


“Mutiny” Drive Sets New 
Records for Oil-O-Matic 


Sixty-eight per cent of Oil-O-Matic’s dealers entered 
this fast-moving contest to sell heating units in the 
Spring. Division of dealers into five classes contrib- 
uted materially to the pace and spirit of the com- 


petition. 


SPRING campaign operated this year by the Williams 

Oil-O-Matic Heating Corp., Bloomington, Ill., called 

“Mutiny in the Basement,” established some new sales 

records for that company, and proved unusually potent in 
winning the cooperation of dealers and their salesmen at a season 
when oil burners are normally slacking off somewhat in sales. This 
campaign embodies a number of ideas which might be adapted 
to the uses of companies in other fields who wish to plan special 
selling events. 

The General Utilities Corp., Philadelphia, emerged from the 
campaign with undisputed claim to the title of “Number One 
Oil Burner Dealer of the World.” The Philadelphia dealer 
cualified for this honor with a total of 410 Oil-O-Matic sales 
in the campaign’s 27 working days. This represents a sales vol- 
ume of $280,000 for one month. In setting this new high both 
in unit sales and dollar volume for a month, General Utilities 
established a new mark for daily sales when 109 Oil-O-Matics 
were sold on the final day of the campaign. This topped the 
former record of 102 sales in 24 hours—also held by the Phila- 
delphia Oil-O-Matic organization. 

During the campaign Oil-O-Matic dealers were grouped in five 
different classifications, according to population, wealth and sales 
potential of their respective markets. The following dealers won 
first-place honors in their divisions: General Utilities Corp., 
Philadelphia, class A; Mechanical Devices, Trenton, N. J., class 
B; Kuss Brothers, Hackensack, N. J., class C; Falkner, inc., 
Orlando, Fla., class D; N. A. Holmberg, Sac City, Ia., class’ E. 
A handsome silver cup, appropriately engraved, was awarded to 
each of these dealers. Cash prizes also accompanied first-place 
honors, as well as a banquet under factory management for these 
five top dealers. 

There were 12 class A markets, 21 class B, 76 class C, 138 
class D, and 543 class E. 


Successful salesmen came out of the campaign richer in cash 
bonuses, special weekly prizes. Too, if they had sold at least 
20 Oil-O-Matic units, whether furnace burner, boiler burner or 
conversion burners during the campaign, the Hamilton wrist 
watches were given them. 

A. C. Emerson, New York salesman, qualified as the nation’s 
ace salesman with bonus earnings of $1,324. Scores of salesmen 
throughout the country had their campaign efforts richly re- 
warded. Some of the bonus winners and amounts were: I 
Sachs, $974; Miss R. G. Rose, $500.20; H. H. Trott, $306.30; 
Walter Tuttle, $302.10; H. J. Goldwyn, $222.30; A. E. 
Stange, $260.80; B. Beerman, $251; L. E. Glaza, $205.50; U. J. 
Henderson, $258; I. F. Jacobs, $234.90; M. Hopper, $176.10. 
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Big shipments made to dealers during the campaign provided 
fine publicity opportunities. 


All bonus payments were over and above the salesman’s regular 
commission on each sale. 

On March 17 the Williams Oil-O-Matic Heating Corp. an- 
nounced the Mutiny in the Basement campaign. Since the cam- 
paign did not open until April 9, this early notification gave 
dealers ample time in which to revise prospect lists for intensive 
direct-mail promotion, rearrange show rooms, install new win- 
dow displays, schedule local newspaper advertising, map terri- 
tories and expand sales forces by hiring and training additional 
salesmen. This extra time was also used to good advantage by 
the factory in a concerted drive for campaign registrations. 

Success of this drive for participation is evident in the fact 
that 68.5% of all Oil-O-Matic dealers entered the campaign. 
Undoubtedly the attractive prize schedules proved an incentive 
to action along all fronts. For dealers there were the cups, 
cash prizes and banquet that went to first-place winners in the 
various classifications. Factory field representatives also found 
it profitable to put forth extra effort during the Mutiny in the 
Basement campaign. There was a cash award for the representa- 
tive with the highest percentage of dealers enrolled for the cam- 
paign. There was a cash prize for the representative whose quali- 
fied campaign orders showed the most favorable percentage when 
compared to his April-May quota. Another cash prize was 
awarded the representative who had the largest total of points 
from new dealers franchised before May 9. 


Weekly Prizes Encourage Prompt Reports 


The point system was used in recording retail sales for bonus 
payments. Dollar value of the model Oil-O-Matic sold deter- 
mined the number of points credited to the retail salesman. 
Points ranged from 100 on the smallest Oil-O-Matic to 260 on 
the largest size. Points for determining salesmen’s bonuses were 
based on this schedule: First 1,000 points, $3 per hundred; next 
1,000 points, $5 per hundred; next 2,500 points $7 per hundred; 
all over 4,500 points, $10 per hundred. Weekly prizes for the 
high salesman in each dealer bracket encouraged the prompt for- 
warding of qualified orders to the factory and simplified the 
problem of keeping records up to date 

Dealers signified their intention of participating in the Mutiny 
in the Basement campaign by returning the filled-in copy of the 
questionnaire first mailed to all dealers on March 17 and fol- 
lowed up by two additional mailings. There were nine questions 
in all on the questionnaire. Signing the questionnaire meant 
that the dealer had pledged himself to match the factory bonus 
offer in addition to regular commissions, to run newspaper ad- 
vertising on a cooperative plan, circularize a select mailing list 
of not less than 12 to 15 mames per thousand population and 
immediately to reorganize and materially increase his sales force. 
Under campaign rules an Oil-O-Matic had to be installed by June 
30 to earn bonus and prize awards. 

The Mutiny in the Basement campaign was competitive from 
the word “go.” Dealers against dealers, salesmen against sales- 
men, in the battle for national recognition, divisional honors and 
individual supremacy. Daily bulletins on special stationery kept 
the rivals informed of one another's progress and also passed 
along helpful suggestions to campaigners. On April 10, the 
second day of the campaign, a letter went out to the wives of 
all salesmen entered in the campaign, telling how they could 
help their husbands in the race for bonus money and prizes. 
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One of the special mailings that caused quite a stir among 
the salesmen was one featuring a card with mirror fitted in. 
Copy read something like this, “Here is a picture of the man 
who can be a Mutiny prize winner. Why not! Look 
at the picture again. Nothing there that says he can’t, is there? 
He can if he but says he can.” It likewise created quite a furor 
when Stockholm, Sweden, entered the Mutiny campaign. This 
marked the first time in the history of Oil-O-Matic campaigns 
that a European dealer had entered. Stockholm was entered in 
the class B division and ordered a carload of Oil-O-Matics for 
immediate shipment. 

The race was a spirited one and it required a record-breaking 
last day clearly to establish Philadelphia as the class A winner. 
To determine other winners it was necessary to wait until the 
June 30 installation deadline had passed. General Utilities’ day- 
by-day sales record is striking proof that even champions have 
their off-days, the chief difference being that the champion has 
the spirit and will to come back stronger than ever. On May 6 
—just three days before the Mutiny campaign ended—Oil-O- 
Matic sales for the day in Philadelphia totaled the magnificent 
sum of five. Were the Philadelphia salesmen discouraged? Take 
a look at the record. May 7—49 sales; May 8—45 sales; May 
9—109 sales—the greatest single day's business in the history of 
oil-burner selling. 

On the evening of Saturday, July 11, 365 diners at Philadel- 
phia’s Broadwood Hotel looked on as happy salesmen and equally 
happy officials of the General Utilities Corp. accepted prizes 
ranging from the silver cup on through cash, bonus checks and 
gold watches. Bonus checks and gold watches were presented 
in customary fashion, but the grand prize of $1,495 in crumpled 
one-dollar bills, was poured from a “Horn of Plenty.” 

When analyzing the success of the Mutiny in the Basement 
campaign it is necessary to take a number of different factors 
into consideration. First, it was timely, coming at the conclu- 
sion of one of the worst Winters of recent years, a Winter that 
had tried heating plants and tempers to the limit. Home owners 
were ready to listen to the Oil-O-Matic salesman’s story of “heat 
without work or worry.” Second, the campaign was compre- 
hensive in its prize awards. Every active participant, whether 
retail salesman, dealer or factory field representative, had a chance 
to increase his income during the campaign. Third, mechanical 
details of the campaign were planned carefully, thought through 
and followed through. Nothing was left to chance. 

Grouping the dealers in five brackets added immeasurably to 
the effectiveness of campaign bulletins during the closing days. 
Formerly, the last-minute bulletins had to be general in nature 
because they would be read by both the small-town dealer and 


Dealers who won first-place honors in their divisions received 
a silver loving cup. Hamilton wrist watches went to all sales 
men who sold at least 20 Oil-O-Matic units during the drive. 
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the metropolitan dealer. With dealers grouped in five classifi- 
cations, letters were written with specific reference to the cam- 
paign sales possibilities of the dealers they reached. Letters to 
class A dealers talked in terms of class A _ possibilities—letters 
to class E dealers spoke the language of the small-town dealer. 

The campaign name and theme proved a happy choice. Sales- 
men were intrigued by the swashbuckling figures the name Mutiny 
brought to mind. A powerful national advertising campaign 
featuring Mutiny in the Basement reached salesmen’s prospects 
everywhere. A special Mutiny in the Basement number of Oil- 
O-Matic’s user house organ, ““The Home of Today,” was mailed 
to all owners during the campaign. Special direct mail, news- 
paper ads for tie-in insertion, window posters and correspondence 
stickers were also prepared for dealer use. All did their part 
in helping achieve the most successful sales campaign in Williams 
Oil-O-Matic history. 


“Nudist Contest” Is Full 
of Action, Fun and Fight 


Minneapolis Gas Light Co. broke the highest quota 
ever set for a month’s sales with this original com- 


petition for the sales force. 


ALES MANAGERS who are looking for a novel contest idea 

that embodies lots of fun as well as good competitive ele- 

ments might adant the “Nudist Contest’ idea used in May 

of this year with much success by Sales Manager E. V. 
Boyer of the Minneapolis Gas Light Co. 

The company set a quota of $100,000 worth of appliances for 
that one month—the largest ever set for a like period—and they 
actually ended up by exceeding that quota by $28,000. 

On the morning of May 1, when the MGLC salesmen arrived 
at their offices, each found, in his own department, a nude mani- 
kin with a photograph of his own head mounted on it for a head. 
“All of the manikins were of uniform size: young, strong and 
healthy in body,’’ says a company reporter. ‘“‘Some of the older 
salesmen presented quite ludicrous figures with their scanty hair 
and athletic bodies.” 

At the morning sales meeting, each salesman had his monthly 
quota cut into 20 parts and he was informed that when he made 
each portion of the quota, one article of clothing would be placed 
on the manikin. 

“At the conclusion of the contest,’’ Sales Manager Boyer an- 
nounced, “there is going to be a banquet. It’s going to be a big 
affair and representatives of the various companies whose products 
we sell] will be on hand. The best thing about this banquet is 
this: Each one of you will appear in the garments actually won by 
you—no more, no less. It's entirely up to you to determine 
whether you will appear fully dressed and in your right mind, or 
whether you will eat standing up encased in a barrel. Now, go 
to it!” 

As sales began to roll in, the contest gained momentum. The 
men goaded each other with sarcasm and teasing. The managers 
of the four different appliance departments found it effective to 
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Minneapolis Gas Light's “Nudist Contest” would come pretty close to getting our vote as the best sales contest idea of the year. 


dress the manikins, as portions of quota were made, during their 
morning sales meetings. This was invariably accompanied by 
much uncensored comment from the floor. 

On Monday of the second week a “‘strip session’”’ for salesmen 
from all departments was held. Salesmen were permitted to wear 
only what they had won for their manikins. Salesmen Lorence 
and Alwin were practically ready for tea at Sherry’s, since they 
had made their quotas quickly, but others appeared in all stages 
of deshabille. Two salesmen were forced to resort to barrels. 
The meeting was given over entirely to horse play. The weekly 
mimeographed “Bare Facts” bulletin, which was published during 
the contest, made this report of the “doings” at the meeting. 

“At 8:30 last Monday morning, all the boys gathered at the 
Builders’ Exchange to make merry. 

“To start the ball rolling, Shipwreck Kelly tripped into the room. 
Much after the manner of a strip dancer at the Gaiety, he di. 
vested himself of his clothing, until, clothed only in a dainty neg- 
ligee of heavy red wool, he seated himself at the piano, amidst 
tumultuous applause from the onlookers. 


Sales Meeting with a Dash of Minsky’s 


“Everyone, to warm up, joined in the choruses of two songs. 
Then, as the meeting livened up, dainty little Cliff Porter, that 
hipshaker from the South, ankled on to the stage, clad in a be- 
coming pair of lace shorts. Not to be outdone, Cleo Marrin 
slithered in, each line of his shimmering chemise clinging to his 
well-defined shape, the whole being enhanced in its gorgeous 
glitter by a well-molded silk brassiere. 

“An announcement was made that all of those present must 
appear in only those garments they had personally won in the 
sales contest. No one was ‘well dressed, with the exception 
of Lorence and Alwin (these men made their quotas quickly and 
were practically dressed). Curly Lord and Bill George went mod- 
est in a big way, and appeared in barrels. 

“Then the betting started. Sam Willey (manager of the Elec- 
trolux Department), intoxicated by his success of last week, bet 
Ray Hazlett that his department would be higher in percentage 
of quota than the Range Department. Ray took a little time to 
think it over, then accepted. 

“Ed Swenson said that he had $10 that was murmuring a song 
about the House Heating Department being better dressed than 
the Water Heater Department at the end of the week. Robby 
Robertson made a remark that Ed’s money couldn't talk that loud, 
and accepted. 

“Craig and Tremann (supervisors in the Refrigerator Depart- 
ment) have a $10 side for the largest percentage over quota for 
the month. Charley White thought his boys would like to eat a 
50c breakfast at the expense of Ted Garthwaite’s lads IF they beat 
them for the week. (Supervisors in Water-Heating Department) 
Bucky Swanson laid a $5 wager with both Russ and Tanner on 
the personal sales of their respective crews for the week. 

“And so endeth the initial appearance of Pat Boyer’s Scandals of 
1936.” 

The program was varied during the second week by having an 
outside speaker at the general sales meeting, who talked on the 
“Qualifications of a Salesman.” Following his address, movies 
of the meeting of the week before were shown amid much hilarity. 

Three days before the contest ended, J. K. Swanson, vice-presi- 
dent and general manager of the firm, to show his appreciation of 
the fine work done by the men during the month, acted as host 
at a breakfast for all members of the sales department. Contest 
results to date were announced at that breakfast; slips of paper 
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were passed around and each man was asked to write the amount 
of business he thought he could sell in the remaining three days 
of the competition. The sales manager allotted each man a quota 
for the three days and offered a special prize of $10 to the man 
accomplishing the highest percentage of this quota in the three- 
day period. Each man who made his quota by Thursday night 
would receive his salary check that night and would get Friday 
and Saturday as holidays. As already reported, the quota was made 
with $28,000 to spare. On June 9 the banquet was held, and 

see photograph—almost all of the men were dressed. Each sales- 
man was presented with his own manikin dressed to represent 
the way he finished in the contest. There was a parade of mani- 
kins, led by a German band, terminating in the award of a statu- 
ette trophy to the high man in each of the four divisions of the 
company. 

Cooperating with Minneapolis Gas in the banquet were the 
following manufacturers: J. H. Fagan Co., A-B Stoves, Inc., Servel, 
Inc., General Gas Light Co., Ruud Manufacturing Co., Sands 
Manufacturing Co., Bryant Air Conditioning Corp., Roberts-Gordon 
Appliance Corp., Surface Combustion Co., Minneapolis-Honeywell 
Regulator Co., and McCord Co., Inc. 

The contest idea and material were obtained from the Hahn- 
Rodenburg Co., Springfield, Ill., and all materials are copyrighted. 
Anyone interested in running a similar contest may obtain more 
information about materials, etc., by writing to Chester Hahn in 
care of the above company. 


Salesmen Choose Own 
Quotas in This Contest 


36% increase in sales and no aftermath from this 


competition sponsored by Benedict Manufacturing Co. 


“PICK YOUR OWN BONUS” contest, used this year by 

the Benedict Manufacturing Co., East Syracuse, N. Y., is 

reported by L. E. Barnes, sales manager, to have produced 

excellent results and to have had little kick-back or 
“hangover” effect. 

Here is the way the idea for the contest was announced (figures 
are fictitious) : 

‘For the period April 1 to 27 inclusive, all of our salesmen 
have an opportunity to make some extra money. It will be either 
pocket money or important money, depending upon the results of 
your month’s work and your nerve in picking a substantial quota. 
Every man is entitled to a little extra something for exceeding his 
quota. It means hard work, well done. 

“Primarily, this means for the Benedict salesman a pat on the 
back, a letter of congratulation, and of course, increased commis- 


BULLETIN BOARD 


SALES CONTEST EXPERTS 
OFFER SERVICES ....... 


They say that it takes a mule-skinner from way 
back to handle a 4-mule-hitch. 


Salesmen aren't mules by a darn sight, but the 
way of a salesman in a contest is a subject of a 
terrific amount of study and experience. There are 
pitfalls to be avoided, things to be done or not 
done, which either make a Sales Contest a WOW 
or a costly experiment. 

From a number of years intensive experience with 
nothing but Sales Contests we know that we can 
be of service to interested Sales Executives and 
organizations. Free copy of our Merchandise Prize 
Cataiog and brochure ‘Information on Sales Con- 
test Operation” if you'll just write for them. 


SALES CONTESTS, Ine. 


10th FLOOR, AMERICAN BLDG. - DAYTON, O. 
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sions as a result of those increased personal sales. Now, however, 
for the month of April, we are going to do more than that. You 
will, of course, get the pat on the back, favorable comment in the 
‘Busy Bee,’ extra commissions on the shipments of those personal 
sales; but, in addition, you will also get a direct bonus for ex- 
ceeding or attaining your quota. Remember, this is a ‘Pick Your 
Own Bonus’ contest! 

“You pick your own quota. 

“Below you will find a chart showing quotas running from 
$1,750 to $3,500. In another column you will find the amount 
of cash you receive for attaining or exceeding that quota, and in 
the third column you will find the amount of extra money you 
will receive for each $100 of sales in excess of quota, and you 
pick your own quota. 

And for each 
$100 sales in ex- 


If you make your You get for attainment 


quota a quota bonus of— cess of quota 
$1,750 $ 6.00 $ .65 
2,000 9.00 .70 
2,250 11.25 .80 
2,500 13.50 .90 
2,750 16.00 1.00 
3,000 19.00 1.20 
3,250 22.50 1.35 
3,500 26.50 1.55 


“For salesmen who do not reach quota, but do come close, there 
will be bonuses too. The following table will govern:— 


Yo Quota Attained % of Quota Bonus Paid 
95%—99% 80% 
90%—95% 60% 


“You will note we have some consideration for the man who is 
a little ambitious in his selection of a quota and does not quite 
make it. In other words, the man who sells as low as 90% of 
his quota will get 60% of his attainment bonus. This bonus 
arrangement is for the month of April 1 to 27 inclusive, and 
covers face to face sales only. 


Bulletin Dramatizes Contest Progress 


“For the 30 days following the contest, those five salesmen who 
earn the largest dollar bonus under this contest will be given an 
additional bonus amounting to 10% of their regular commissions 
covering personal sales made in those 30 days. 

“During the life of this contest, attach your orders to your daily 
reports. Get a paper of pins and actually pin the orders to the 
daily reports and send in your orders every day. 

“In the case of orders subject to confirmation, we will count all 
such orders provided they are confirmed within 30 days from the 
date that they are dated. The house reserves the right to disallow 
_ orders under this plan which, in its judgment, are not allow- 
able. 

“The important point about this contest is that the more ambi- 
tious you are, the more you will win by accomplishing your quota, 
so don’t be afraid to pick a sizable quota. 

“Let’s all tear into this now, and see if we can't have the 
biggest April we have had in a long, long time. 

“You will find in your mail, a sheet upon which you are to 
report the quota that you select. This sheet must be back to us 
by return mail, and certainly not later than April 5.” 

“If you have a good figure-minded man in your organization,” 
said Mr. Barnes in commenting on this contest, “he can readily 
figure out on a chart the bonus that you can give for the attain- 
ment of quota, and the amount that you can give for each $100 
of sales in excess of quota. Care must be taken to arrange your 
chart so that a man who would ordinarily sell $3,500 in the 
period cannot pick the $1,750 quota and make more prize money 
than he would for having picked a $3,500 quota. The provision 
under which the five top men would receive, during the 30 days 
following the contest, an additional bonus equal to 10% of the 
regular commissions during that period, serves to eliminate largely 
the element of a let-down following the contest.” 


During the course of the contest the standing of each man was 
given in the company’s salesmen’s bulletin each week. Instead of 
passing along this information in cold figures, they used a drawing 
of a “bonus mountain,” with “attainment peak” at the top. Then 
figures were drawn representing the different men, showing their 
relative positions in climbing the bonus mountain. One of the 
boys in the office, with a gift of humor, put words in the mouths 
of the men, cartoon style, as they climbed toward “attainment 
peak.” 

“The contest,” Mr. Barnes said further, “was run in April fol- 
lowing a rather disappointing showing of the salesmen during the 
months of February and March as compared to the February and 
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“BAKELITE” gains acceptance for “Publicity Releases™ 


EDITORS receive many new product 
publicity releases and scan them 
carefully for reader interest. Those 
accepted and published must have 
news \V alue, and the frequency with 
which articles mentioning Bakelite 
Materials appear in publications 
suggests the importance which edi- 
tors attach to the word “Bakelite”. 

A case in point is the new” Bullet” 
Microphone with its double shell 
case which is made damp-proof and 
shock-proof through being formed 
of Bakelite Molded. In addition the 
use of this material assures perma- 
nently fine appearance, as Bakelite 
Molded retains its rich color and 
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lustrous finish indefinitely. 
Manufacturers of appliances and 
devices of every description, for 
consumer, industrial and profes- 
sional use, have found that the use 
of Bakelite Molded not only im- 
proves quality, appearance and per- 
formance, but adds materially to 
their trade and consumer accep- 
tance. It is a definite sales aid. 


We invite sales executives to con- 


sult us as to the possibilities of 


Bakelite Molded for improving the 
quality and saleability of their prod- 


ucts. and also to write for a copy of 


our 18-page illustrated booklet 26M. 
“Bakelite Molded”. 
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Transducer “bullet” microphone. Product 
of Transducer Corporation of New York. 
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A Neat Little Idea for a 
“Punch Board” Contest 


To provide a litthe change of pace for its refriger- 
ator salesmen, Houston Power & Light Co. this 
Summer sponsored a simple cash bonus idea which 
involved just enough of an element of chance to 
arouse the sporting instinct of the men. 

It revolved around a punch board made up specially 
for the purposes of the contest, much like the tradi- 
tional punch board often seen in cigar stores. It 
carried 100 tabs, each bearing a girl’s name. Under 
the tabs were numbers. Each time a salesman sold a 
refrigerator, he was given one “punch” on the board. 

If he drew a number ending in 1, 2 or 3, he got 
10 cents. If he drew a number ending in 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 
or 9, he got 20 cents. If he drew a number ending 
in 0, he got 50 cents in cash. One big red seal on 
the board concealed a number the counterpart of 
which was somewhere on the board. The man who 
punched that number got $10. Each board was 
“worth” $30 in bonuses, and the company planned to 
continue the system until $900 was paid out. A $100 
grand prize was slated for the salesman selling the 
most refrigerators. 

The slogan used during the period of the contest 
was “Put More Punch into Your Selling.” 


March of the previous year. February showed a slight decline as 
compared with the year previous, and March showed a rather 
marked decline. Obviously something should be done, so we 
launched the ‘Pick Your Own Bonus’ contest. As a result, the 
personal sales of our salesmen jumped 36% over April of the 
preceding year. 

“Now let us see what happened in May. On May 1 we felt 
that a substantial increase in business during that month would 
indicate that perhaps the increase was due more to business condi- 
tions than to the stimulation of the contest. We also felt that, if 
we had a slump in May, it would be as a result of the business 
stimulated in the previous month during the contest. The month 
of May actually recorded a 4% increase in personal sales of the 
salesmen over the month of May for the previous year. All of 
this indicated to us rather clearly that the increased business we 
received in April was largely due to the increased efforts of the 
salesmen during the contest, and the slight gain in May indicated 
that our provision in the contest for increased commissions in the 
following 30 days prevented what might otherwise have been a 
definite let-down or reaction. 


Guns for Carload Orders 
with “Dotted Lion’ Hunt 


Universal Mills, Ft. Worth. raised the sights of the 


sales force in this new account contest. 


O get salesmen to dig for new customers who would buy 

in carload lots, Universal Mills of Ft. Worth, Tex., makers 

of feed, seed, and flour, early this year ran a contest 

called “The Hunt for Dotted Lions” which brought good 
results and stirred an unusual amount of interest, not only among 
the salesmen, but among the wives of the salesmen. 

The original announcement to the sales force hailed the po- 
tential “hunters” thus: 

“Every signature on a dotted lion makes him yours! And 
there’s a bounty on most of the hides! 

“Each and every new carload account or car from a former 
dealer who has not ordered anything from us within the past 
six months is a dotted lion, provided the car ordered contains 
as much as 10,000 pounds of mixed feeds and flour. 

“The dotted lion will count 10 points for you if the car 
contains 10,000 pounds of mixed feeds and flour, and each 
additional 1,000 pounds of mixed feeds and flour will count 
one additional point. (Thus if the dotted lion’s first carload 
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order contains 26,000 pounds of mixed feeds and flour, you 
will be credited with 26 points.) 

“And here’s the bounty mentioned: If the first car from your 
new dealer contains as much as 20,000 pounds of mixed feeds 
and flour, we will mail you a check for $10 . . . immediately 
after shipment . . . and if the new dealer orders a second car 
during the contest (under the same conditions as for the first 
car) we will mail you a check for $5. 

“Monkeys are barred! You land in the jug if you bring in 
one of these pests. They are not wanted in this hunt as they 
represent a cancellation and we will deduct points previously 
scored and 10 more points! 

“These prizes and bounties should make you long for the 
open trail! 

“1. For the Universal Sales Hound who has the greatest num- 

ber of points at the close of the contest, $100, to be split 
50-50 with his wife. 

“2. For the Universal Sales Hound who has the second great- 
est number of points at the close of the contest, $50, to 
be split 50-50 with his wife. 

‘3. For the Universal Sales Hound who has the third greatest 
number of points at the close of the contest, $25, to be 
split 50-50 with his wife.” 


Getting Wives into the Contest 


Gaylord J. Stone, president of the company, was designated as 
the “Game Warden,” and he issued mock “hunting licenses” 
dolled up in red and yellow ribbons and wax seals. Judson 
Baker, sales manager, became “Head Lion Tamer.” There were 
also an “Ammunition Dispenser,” a “Lion Tabulator,” and so on. 

Bulletins and letters were the principal means for promoting 
the contest. A number of special letters went to the wives of 
the men. One good example: 


“Dear Mrs. Blank: 

“We are launching a special Sales Contest (The Hunt for 
the Dotted Lions) for our men who are out in the territories 
and we are wise enough to know that we have to have the co- 
operation of the wives of our salesmen to insure the success of 
such a program. 

“Therefore, you are hereby appointed “Assistant Contest 
Manager.” Your duties as such will be decidedly numerous and 
we only briefly enumerate them here. 

“In the first place, we are putting it up to you to advise 
friend husband that it is important that he get an early start 
every morning during the contest if he intends to ‘go places’ in 
it. And that, of course, also calls for getting him to bed in 
time for plenty of sleep. Next, of course, it is important to see 
to it that he eats only what it is good sales efficiency for him to 
have. You know—simple and nourishing food and . . . no 
overeating. 

“Then comes the important matter of keeping him cheerful 
and hopeful. It is going to be a tough matter to win against 
the rest of these Universal Mills’ salesmen, for they are going 
to work just as hard to win as he is. Your husband is apt to 
come home feeling discouraged at times; he'll need soothing and 
encouraging words and it is up to you, as assistant contest 
manager, to see to it that he is continually reminded that a 
contest of this kind isn’t won or lost until it is concluded and 
even though he might not win first prize he is securing a greater 
volume of business, which of course means that he is increas- 
ing his earnings, which might mean many things for his family. 

“We will make many special comments about the showings 
of the contestants in this contest, but in the case of every con- 
testant who makes a showing that gains such mention, you will 
know in your heart that we really are paying a compliment to a 
fine wife who is inspiring her husband to go over the top for 
fame, glory and a valuable prize. 

“With thanks in advance for the enthusiastic and capable 
support we know you are going to give us.” 


Contest bulletins, multigraphed, were written in light vein with 
plenty of hunting terminology scattered through them, and were 
illustrated by cartoon drawings of lions sitting, standing, spring 
ing, ‘‘smiling,” and smacking their jaws over a kill. A few 
typical paragraphs: 

“As the evening shadows gathered, E. B. Camiade was observed 
gazing intently toward the Mexican border. Presently . . . with 
a yelp like a bloodhound, he was off galloping in the direction of 
the tall grass. Two days later he returned to camp with a full- 
grown mountain lion. He says he now has two notches in his 
un. 

“After following a long trail, George S. McIlvaine captured 
a cub up Stanton way. He says that last Summer's dust storms 
probably kept the cub from becoming a grown lion, but there 
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“How Did He Ever Get in There?” 


WO salesmen were discussing a third salesman “um-m! Representing Jones & Company. Never heard 
who had secured a desirable order from an official of them. Tell him I’m busy.” And then again maybe 
known to be almost unapproachable. ‘‘How did he ever _ he will say, “Jones & Company. Oh, yes, I know all about 
get in?’ one wondered. “I have been calling there for that line. I have been waiting for their salesman. Send 
years and never got past his secretary.” The answer was him right in.” 
“BY DIRECT-MAIL ADVERTISING.” Transferring salesmen from the “I-don’t-know-you” 


Long before the “lucky” salesman wrote for an appoint- category to the ‘“I’m-glad-to-see-you” class is not an im- 


ment his house organ and an occasional folder had been possibility. In these busy times it is becoming more and 
going straight into the hands of the man he wanted to see. more a real necessity. 
One by one these mailing pieces built up the impression It costs a lot of money to travel a salesman. You men 


that the firm they came from was an able, earnest firm, that who “O.K.” expense accounts can vouch for that. Travel- 


knew its business and was in a position to render real ing expenses have just about doubled in the past few years. 

service. And the salesman must double his efficiency to keep pace. 

At last, when the salesman called, he was received almost Pe Tere 

; Letting the salesman ‘break the ice”’ is too costly a pro- 

as an old acquaintance. ier ; ome 
ceeding for modern business. “The man who sells your goods 


Are Your Salesmen Keeping Pace cannot stop and visit with each customer. He hasn’t time 
With the High Cost of Traveling? to make new acquaintances. He is too busy making sales. 
When your salesman sends in his card to a prospective Serving American industries for more than 35 years 


customer—something happens. Perhaps the Man-You- has enabled us to help business get across their sales mes- 
Want-to-Reach glances at the bit of bristol and grunts, sages. 


More than 300 of America’s Leading Industries use Schilling Press products. 
Write today as to how we may best serve you. 
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are plenty of full-grown ones that he is going to bring in soon. 


“Wild shooting is like a rambling, poorly constructed sales 
talk—neither hits the mark, unless by accident!” 

As an added incentive during the last week of the two months’ 
drive, the bounty on each “dotted lion’ was jumped to $20. Since 
the sales force reported many good prospects still in the offing 
after the contest closed, a bounty of $10 was offered for new ac- 
counts during the following month to stimulate efforts to close. 
Thirty-six new carload accounts were turned in by the Universal 
men during the Dotted Lion Drive. Considering that this com- 
pany sells in limited territory—mostly Texas, Louisiana and New 
Mexico—this is an excellent showing, since every carload account 
represents a substantial piece of selling. 

The winning salesman sold eight new carload accounts for a 
total of 234 points; second and third men in order scored 216 and 
124 respectively. 

A previous new account contest conducted some time ago by 
this same company involved one feature that might be of interest 
to companies in other fields who are considering a mew account 
drive for their own line: In this case the event covered all classes 
of prospects, so in order to prevent a man’s selling a very small 
order to a mew customer and then forgetting him—but getting 
credit for him as a new account—the company set a minimum for 
orders which would be counted for credits. When a mew account 
was closed in this instance, the salesman got $10; he got an ad- 
ditional $5 if the account repeated within two months. This 
effectively encouraged prompt call-backs on those who were sold 
for the first time. 


New Angles for the Ever- 
Useful Baseball Contest 


A “big league” baseball fight is almost always popu- 
lar during the Summertime when the newspapers 
are full of news of the great American game. Here's 


the way Philgas ran such a sales contest. 


SALES contest under the guise of a big league baseball 
race, including a “World Series,” was promoted in ex- 
ceptionally full detail this summer by the Philgas Depart- 
ment of the Phillips Petroleum Co. 

Philgas has an eastern and a western division, and eight districts 
in each division were designated as “leagues.”” Supplementing 
each was a “minor league,” composed of sub-districts. 

Each team in each league played each other team in its league 
one game, lasting one week; then, at the end of the seven weeks, 
the “pennant winners’’ engaged in a “world series” and a ‘‘little 
world series’ (the latter for the minors, of course). These games 
also lasted one week each, making a total of eight weeks for the 
complete contest. 

Hits and runs were determined by sales of various products. 
Thus, a new domestic customer sale was a single, a new commer- 
cial or industrial sale was a double, sale of a gas refrigerator was 
a triple, sale of a dealer-owned domestic range at over $100 retail 
was a home run, and so on for all products. Four bases equaled 
one run. As usual, the team that scored the most runs won the 
game. 

Even “errors” were provided for in the scoring; any team that 
failed to submit a properly-made-out score sheet, or failed to get 
its score sheet in on time, was charged with an error and its 
upponent was credited with one run. 

Philgas dealers were organized as “Booster Clubs’’ and were 
offered rewards for the ones who secured the largest ‘attendance’ 
(prospects) at each game. 

Office employes had a “Front Office Competition” and were 
rewarded for turning in prospect cards to the club managers. 

Even the installation men, delivery men, and station men were 
included and were given cash rewards for helping their teams by 
securing bona fide new prospects. 

Here's how the entire personnel, then, was classified and in- 
cluded in the contest: Dealers were Booster Clubs; salesmen, ball 
players; sales managers, ball club managers; assistant sales man- 
agers, coaches; operations superintendents, umpires; station men, 
ground keepers; installation men, bat boys; delivery men, vendors 
(peanuts, pop, etc.) ; work order men, trainers; clerks, front office 
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helpers; sales supervisors, league presidents ; operations supervisors, 
league secretaries. 

Suitable cash prizes—and a few merchandise prizes—were 
awarded the winning leagues, individual salesmen (they fought 
for individual “batting honors’), booster clubs, clerks, and opera- 
tions employes. 

The contest was announced by a broadside which outlined the 
entire scheme of competition, and interest was maintained, and 
contestants were kept apprised of standings, by a weekly publica- 
tion called the “Philgas Diamond Dopester,” to which “Sniffy the 
Snoopster” was a prolific contributor. 


Contests in Western 
Tradition Lick Quotas 
for Swift of Ft. Worth 


Meat packing organization lets salesmen develop own 
contest ideas and finds that this policy has a tendency 


to get everybody into the fight from the very beginning 


HE pictures on page 607 will give you something more 
than a hint of the way the boys who sell down in the 
broad Southwest go about staging a sales contest—and how 
they celebrate after the quotas are splintered. 

Swift & Co. contests in the Ft. Worth division are directed not 
only to the achievement of volume, but toward getting an extra 
push behind the more profitable items in the line, and toward 
full-line selling. One recent campaign, a “Welcome Home Home- 
coming,’ divided the 40 men up into teams of three each, one 
team of four, with the teams evened up as nearly as possible 
in ability judged by previous sales performance. Points were 
earned on sales of beef, sausage, shortening, and total volume of 
sales. The first man in each group got three credits for best 
performance on each; second got two points, and third, one point. 
The contest ran for five weeks. A feature of the outing which 
finished the contest was a baseball game between the “Chair 
Polishers’’ (office men) and the “Star Salesmen.”’ 

A Gold Rush contest went over well in this same organiza- 
tion and the feature of the annual meeting which was held at 
its conclusion was an entertainment given by a fictitious character, 
“Rattlesnake Ike.’’ Rattlesnake Ike entertained all the ‘miners’ 
who were good enough to go into the diggings and dig out their 
quota of “gold’’ prior to the meeting. In the ballyhoo about the 
party in Rattlesnake Ike’s place, Ike (the sales manager) warned 
that only real miners were allowed to come to the party. and 
that they would be known from the tenderfeet by their whiskers. 
The salesmen were “allowed” to let their whiskers grow during 
the two months’ campaign and to report to the meeting wearing 
their whiskers provided they sold their quotas. 

Those who did not make quota were instructed to come clean 
shaven. Pictured on page 607 is Rattlesnake Ike himself, in 
“Dead Man’s Gulch Saioon and Gambling House.’ Some of 
the props for the place were borrowed from an obliging local 
sheriff who furnished “Wanted for Murder” signs, gambling 
equipment (taken in raids), and so on. In this drive all men 
on the sales force went over quota. 

In a “Tom Bean” campaign, in which the name was suggested 
by a famous Texas character, Roy Bean (“The Law West of the 
Pecos’’), ten-gallon Stetsons were given as prizes. The hats were 
given to the men prior to the contest, and they were allowed to 
wear them while they were selling their quotas. After quota was 
made, they could wear them to the annual meeting. Any who 
didn’t make quota had to buy the hats themselves. Most of the 
men wore the ten-galloners while they called on their customers 
and, because the hats attracted attention, often they gave the 
salesman the opportunity to explain to dealers what the contest 
was all about. Promotion on this contest centered about earning 
pieces of clothing—a man who made only 10% of quota could 
come to the meeting wearing only underwear. For selling 20%, 
underwear and a shirt. And so on. Every man made his quota 
in this drive but two who failed to sell enough of the one item 
being featured. 

A follow-through on this contest featured suede jackets as 
prizes for making toilet soap quotas, and special felt emblems to 
wear on the front of the jackets were won by those who made 
good showings on total volume in the same drive. The emblems 
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Those Wild Westerners Sell, Then Celebrate 


Come and Get It: Hair-on-the- 
chest he-man contests, many of 
them drawing on the tradition of 
the Great Southwest for their 
ideas, have pushed many a quota 
over for Swift & Co’s Division at 
Ft. Worth. Almost invariably 
these contests end up with a big 
jamboree full of color, action, 
horseplay, and well staged stunts. 
(Right) A look-in on a_ chuck 
wagon dinner at the Swift Ranch 
near Ft. Worth, after a “Round 
Up Campaign.” See the brand 
new Stetsons? They were awarded 
as prizes to the quota busters. 
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M BEAN JUSTICE OF THE PEACE 
LAW WEST OF THE PECOS 
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Encounter with Justice: (Above) 
The same group lined up “Com- 
pany Front.” Back yonder in the 
barn the sales manager presided 
over the “trial” of the men who 
failed to make their quotas. He 
represented “Tom Bean,” a take- 
off on a famed Texas character, 
Roy Bean, the self-appointed jus- 
tice who called himself “The Law 
West of the Pecos.” (Left) Dead 
Man Gulch Saloon and Gambling 
House, feature. of another annual 
hot-time which followed a cam- 
paign built on the Gold Rush 
idea. The Big Shot at the right 
in the picture, behind the shrub- 
bery, is W. J. Clingman, plant 
sales manager for Swift. 


(Sce story on page 606) 
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were designed to correspond with the name of the team of which 


the winning salesman was a member: “The Rough Riders,” ““Wam- 
pus Cats,’ ‘‘Peckerwoods,” and so on 

Plans for the various Swift contests, interestingly enough, are 
usually made at district meetings by the men themselves. “If the 


men develop some of the horseplay angles of these contests them- 
selves,’ W. J. Clingman, plant sales manager told SM, “they 
enter them with exceptional zest. If the office developed the ideas 
and gave them to the force in complete form, the men would feel 
humiliated and embarrassed in participating in some of the fun. 
As a matter of fact, some of the best angles to our contests have 
been suggested by individual members of the sales force.” 


How to Dramatize a Trip- 
to-the-Factory Contest 


There’s not much that’s new in offering a trip to the 


home office as a contest prize. But it becomes much 


more interesting when each district is given a “train” 


to sponsor. 


N “On Time” sales contest, sponsored by the Ohio Fuel Gas 

Co.—Columbus (Ohio) group of the Columbia Gas & 

Electric System—to stimulate early season sales activity, 

embodies a simple idea easily adaptable to other fields of 
business. In this event each district was represented by a train 
having as its goal the distance between the home office and Evans- 
ville, Ind., home of Electrolux. Principal prizes were all-expense 
trips to Evansville. 

During the nine-week period, from March 2 to May 2, the trains 
traveled an imaginary route to Evansville, based on quota assign- 
ments. The trains bore such names as “The Commodore,” “Lake 
Shore Express,” “Mountaineer,” “Capital Flyer,” and “The Ath- 
enian,” and each district manager was designated as the “conduc- 
tor” of his train, each district sales manager as the “engineer.” 

“The Time Table,” a schedule released at the beginning of the 
contest, listed the mileage between Columbus and Evansville and 
eight stations in between, (one for each week of the contest) and 
showed, by a quota schedule, just how much had to be accom- 
plished each week. For a period of nine weeks, obviously 11.1% 
of the total quota had to be accomplished each seven days if trains 
were to be “On Time.” 

In the case of each district which brought its train in on time, 
or ahead of time, by selling 100% or more of its quota, all-expense 
trips to Evansville were awarded to the Electrolux supervisors of 
the district and to the salesman in that district selling the most 
refrigerators during the contest period. In the five districts ex- 
ceeding their quotas by the greatest percentage, all-expense trips 
were awarded also to the district manager and district sales man- 
ager. To the salesmen finishing second and third in number of 
refrigerators sold during the contest, in each district, cash prizes 
of $35 and $25 respectively were awarded. 

When officials of the Ohio Fuel Gas Co. launched the contest, 
they staged a breakfast meeting of executives and district sales 
managers at Columbus at which a miniature layout of the factory 
and vicinity, with a small electric train “arriving” ‘‘on time,” 
symbolized the competition which was about to open. 

The “Be On Time” slogan was used throughout the contest, 
and weckly bulletins entitled “Latest Dispatches from the Tower” 
(see illustration) carried the news of current standings to the men 
in the field. 

Each of the ten competing districts exceeded its quota during 
the drive. A total of 2,484 refrigerators was sold by the group 
as a whole, for a quota percentage of 161.3. In the final week 
702 sales were made. Highest percentage of quota was made by 
the Columbus district, with 225.9%: Newark’s “Mound City Ex- 
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ON TIME 
ELECTROLUX QUOTA CONTEST 


\ board similar to 
what you see in any Deyten, 
railroad station was R 
used to record prog- 
ress in the Ohio 
Fuel Gas Cos “On 
Time” contest in 
which the only prizes 
were all-expense trips 
to the factory in 
Evansville, Ind. The 
little reproduction at 
the left shows the 
top of one of the 
bulletins used to 
promote the contest 
and to carry out the 
railroad atmosphere. 
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press” arrived with 184.6%; Athens’ “Athenian” with 175.7%. 
The leading salesman of the Columbus group made 68 installations 
during the nine-weeks period and hence won his trip to head- 
quarters. 


Irons Out Summer Slump 
with Annual Contest 


Chamberlin Metal Weatherstrip Co. always had 


“vacation time blues” until they decided to give 


their men some extra incentives to do a good selling 


job during the dog days. 


ROMOTING aa sales contest during the dullest of the dull 
season each year for the past 12 seasons has almost taken 
the sag out of the sales curve for the Chamberlin Metal 
Weatherstrip Co., Detroit. 

It is obviously difficult to interest prospects in weatherstripping 
during July and August. Everyone, including the Chamberlin 
salesmen, knows that. Hence, in times past, the Chamberlin sales 
curve was accustomed to sag woefully as the mercury mounted. 

The Chamberlin management resented that and they determined 
to do something about it. So they adopted the policy of making 
an aggressive drive for business during this seasonally dull period. 
They have been. doing that for 12 consecutive years, now, and as 
a result they have almost entirely eliminated that former seasonal 
sag of the sales curve. 

They begin in the Spring by making plans and laying the founda- 
tion for the Summer drive. As the hot weather comes on, they 
launch an intensive advertising campaign. They are thus paving 
the way for the salesmen, breaking down resistance, arousing 
interest, and collecting leads to be followed up by personal calls. 

Then during July and August they promote a sales contest, with 
appropriate hurrah, humor, help, and incentive. The effectiveness 
of the contests is preserved by promoting only one such drive each 
year, by making them interesting, and by proving their tangible 
value to the contestants. 

The contest this year, appropriately enough, took the form of an 
“Election” in which all Chamberlin salesmen were candidates and 
everyone voted for himself with orders. 

To season the hard work with zest and humor, the “Chamberlin 
De-Publi-Crat Party” was formed, with “Texas Doc Joe” (Joseph 
P. Glaser, sales manager) as national campaign manager, and “The 
Old Grey Mare” as the party emblem, while all bulletins and other 
printed matter concerning the contest were in appropriate serio- 
comic vein. 

The initial announcement, in the form of a letter accompanied 
by a merchandise prize catalog, contained such sentences as: “Look 
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over the Party Spoils and pick yourself a good chunk of graft,” 
and “Read how all good De-Publi-Crats carry out an election cam- 
paign under the new system whereby everybody votes for himself 
and gets paid to do it.” ; 

Also accompanying the initial announcement were two campaign 
buttons and a ‘‘Voting Pledge for Candidates.” 

The campaign buttons, of the political variety, were identical 
and the suggestion was that the salesman wear one on his own 
lapel and give the other to his wife or youngster. ‘VOTE for 
ME” was the slogan on the buttons, with, “Chamberlin De-Publi- 
Crat Campaign, July 6—Sept. 5” printed around the edge. 

The “Voting Pledge” was really a quota form, to be filled out 
by each salesman himself as a pledge that he would produce a 
certain dollar volume of sales of each kind of business during the 
contest. It, too, was serio-comic, including, besides some serious 
paragraphs, such statements as: “‘I hereby consecrate all my efforts, 
mental, vocal, pedal and otherwise, to the profitable, (un) selfish 
task of selling the American home-owner in my territory upon the 
superior benefits of a Chamberlin De-Publi-Crat Administration 
of weatherstrip, calking, In-Dor-Seals, metal screens, Insulate win- 
dows, and specialties’. . . . “I further declare that I am not only 
interested in my share of the Spoils, but my share of the payroll 
as well.”’ 

Salesmen who signed the quota pledge and returned it to head- 
quarters before July 18 were awarded 150 bonus votes for so 
doing, equivalent to as many points toward merchandise prizes. 

The prize catalog cover was printed in red, white, and blue, 
depicting a national political convention. Page one was a humor- 
ous introduction of the new “Party” and of the election, in which 
“You Vote for Yourself’ and “Ballot Box Stuffing Is Encouraged, 
With Extra Votes at a Dollar Apiece.” Page two was the “Party 
Platform” and the ‘Merit Rules Governing Distribution of Spoils.” 
The platform contained ten planks, each with a serious caption 
and a humorous statement. Under ‘Hours and Wages,” for ex- 
ample, the ‘platform’ stated: ‘‘We favor the merit system with 
unlimited sales opportunities. We believe that our family incomes 
can be increased if we plan our work, work a plan, and budget 
our selling hours.” 

One vote was allowed for each dollar of sales—no votes for 
orders under $25—not good until one had accumulated 1,500 
votes, and votes were not to be exchanged, bought, or sold among 
candidates. 

The large, 48-page catalog pictured and described a wide variety 
of prizes, ranging all the way from just a few hundred to several 
thousand votes. 

Mr. Glaser reports that the merchandise prize plan is the most 
satisfactory of many the company has tried. 

During the contest an ‘Election Extra” was published each week 
to keep the “Candidates” stimulated and amused. It was mailed 
to each salesman, together with a registered certificate of votes 
counted—in other words, his certificate which was to be retained 
and turned in for prizes at the end of the contest. 


“Dress-Up” Drives Break 
Reeords for Moorman 


Every salesman needs clothes—and since it is to the 
company’s interest to have the salesmen look well 


dressed, clothes are good contest prizes. 


SERIES of sales contests based on the “dress-up” idea 

with various articles of clothing constituting the prizes, 

has been used this year with considerable success by the 

Moorman Manufacturing Co., Quincy, Illinois, makers of 
mineral feeds. 

First event in the series, a “March Away’ campaign, was pro- 
moted March 9 to 28. Any salesman who earned 300 credits in 
these three weeks won a haberdashery outfit: A boxed unit con- 
taining Hickok suspenders (or belt), ties, Paris garters, tie clasp 
and several other items. Any who earned 600 credits also got 
two Arrow shirts. The winners were given the privilege of se- 
lecting the colors of the ties and shirts. 

Each dollar of business contracted for (mot delivered on old 
contracts) counted one credit. ‘We gave away several hundred 
of these haberdashery outfits in this contest,’ reports W. R. Hazle, 
general sales manager, “and several hundred shirts.” 

This drive was followed by a “Free-for-All-Suit Campaign” 
running from June 15 to September 5. The first three weeks of 
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this same period spotlighted a special “Pants Campaign.’ During 
these weeks any salesman earning 300 credits was awarded two 
pairs of washable trousers, while the credits he earned in that 
time also applied toward the prizes offered in the longer Suit 
Campaign. (Note: Good idea—some special prize for a short 
period at the beginning of a longer contest to get the men off 
to a fast start.) 

In the Suit Campaign, as before, every dollar of business con- 
tracted for counted one point. In addition, one point was given 
for each dollar's worth of goods on this contract ordered for 
immediate delivery. Thus, if a purchaser contracted for $96 
worth of Moorman feeds, and ordered $52 worth for immediate 
delivery, the salesman received 148 credit-points. 

Here were the awards: 


500 credits—1 pair of pants 
2,000 credits—1 suit with 1 pair of pants 
2,500 credits—1 suit with 2 pairs of pants 
4,000 credits—2 suits, 1 pair pants each 


5,000 credits—2 suits, 2 pairs of pants each 


The suits offered were made to order, from the salesmen’s own 
choice of patterns, by a recognized tailoring house. They were 
all pure wool. 

In the Pants Campaign 1,500 pairs of trousers were won. Re- 
turns on the Suit Campaign were not compiled in time for in- 
clusion in this report. However, Monday, July 6, was the big- 
gest day the company ever had in orders, by a 12.5% margin. 

The Free-for-All-Suit Campaign was played up energetically 
in a series of dealer meetings held throughout the company’s 
selling territory. A sample of the suit offered was displayed 
at these conclaves, and talks were made by company officers ex- 
plaining the contest. In addition, there were always, in these 
meetings, one or two men who had already won one of the suits 
and were wearing them; in these cases the men were asked to 
come before the group and tell how they won. To further en- 
liven the meetings, a two-act eight-scene play, “Tell, Stick, and 
Sell,” with a cast made up from the Moorman organization, was 
presented. 
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ARREST THIS MAN ON SIGHT 


Convict 680903 is a leading character in the G-MAN 
CONTEST and fully described in our special portfolio. 

The G-MAN CONTEST is new . . . interest-compelling 
... Stimulating... already effecting unbelievable sales 
increases for users . . . ties in with THE BOOK OF 
AWARDS, a catalog of more than 1,000 nationally 
known prizes, especially selected for their incentive 
value. Used either with the G-MAN CONTEST—or 
any contest of your own devising—THE BOOK OF 
AWARDS will produce big sales increases. 


Write or wire for complete infor- 
mation and wholesale price list. 


D. H. GLASS, INC. 


Awards for Business Promotion 


11 Stormfeltz-Loveley Bldg. + Detroit, Mich. 
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Equitable Runs 5-Weeks 
“Track and Field Meet” 


to Speed Summer Sales 


New York insurance salesmen compete mainly 
for honor prizes—not money—and roll up 657% 


increase in hot-weather business. 


ELLING more than $18,000,000 worth of life insurance in 
metropolitan New York in five weeks of this Summer is a 
pretty stalwart piece of work for ome insurance company. 
Equitable’s men did it—spurred by a contest—raising their 

average weekly sales 65% over the weekly average for the pre- 
ceding five months. The 1936 rise in general business of course 
played a part, but the special effort from May 18 to June 20 
turned in the best results of any recent Equitable contest. More 
than 1,200 participating salesmen wrote 4,995 applications for 
ordinary and 23 applications for group business. ; 

To give the contest timeliness, Harold J. Rossman, superin- 
tendent of the Equitable Greater New York Department, called it 
a “Track and Field Meet.” Each of the five weeks was a periodic 
contest—"100-yard dash,” “broad jump,” “low hurdles,” “high 
jump” and finally the “quarter mile’’—all pointing for the final 
resul's announced at a dinner for winners with speeches, hurrahs 
and spotlights for the leading agencies and for outstanding sales- 
men. It was a contest for honor awards, not money prizes, and 
it produced results. 

The “Track and Field Meet” started from scratch. No word 
of it was permitted to leak out until a few days before the actual 
opening date. Then a broadside was delivered to every salesman 
in the company’s 31 New York agencies. It warned every man 
to get into training, explained the system of point scoring with 
handicaps to even up opportunity between large and small agencies 
and between new men and old. It invited them all to attend a 
“Grand Rally” May 15, three days before the first of five fighting 
weeks. “Dick’’ Hanley, former Northwestern football coach and 
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now an Equitable salesman, whose record of business 
$1,000,000 in his first year, was the principal speaker. 
To make sure the contest offered a fair deal for every salesman 
the scoring was on this basis: ; 
1. Only completed new business cases counted in the scoring. 
2. Each completed case counted 10 points. 
3. A case written on binder scored an extra 10 points (plus 


an additional 10 points per $1,000 when case is issued and paid 
for). 
4 


passed 


. Non-binder cases written during the campaign period when 
paid, scored an additional 10 points per $1,000. 

5. Group insurance—Liberal point credit was allowed on all 
cases actually closed during the period of the “Track and Field 
Meet.” 

6. ‘Salary Savings’ Contracts—(Same point credit as above 
outlined for regular individual cases). 

7. Consecutive weekly production extra bonus—Each agent 
scoring with one or more cases in each of the five weekly events 
received a special credit of 100 points. 

8. New organization extra bonus—Each agent under new or- 
ganization who scored with a minimum of five completed cases 
received a special credit of 200 points. 

Honor prizes were offered. The agency scoring the greatest 
number of points in the total of the five events won the “Meet.” 
All members of the winning agency who scored with five or more 
completed cases were honored as special guests at a banquet. 

The agency having the highest-point score in each weekly event 
received a handsome bronze plaque or silver cup, suitably inscribed 
with the record of the agency. 

The agent making the highest individual total score in the five 
events received a distinctive honor award. 

Each of the five leading agents in each event was awarded a 
specially designed ring-binder rate book with his name and record 
inscribed in gold. 

Every agent producing five or more cases during the meet re- 
ceived a bronze memento key, bearing an inscription of his 
achievement. 

On May 18 the ‘100-yard dash” began. At the end of that 
week results were totaled up, the week’s awards handed out, and 
a picture bulletin showing the standing of the various agency 
“teams” was posted in the office of every agency to whet up 
interest. Meantime the “broad jump’ was on from May 23 to 
May 29. From week to week total scores by agencies kept mount- 
ing and the various “teams” raced for first place, while the picture 
bulletins recorded the progress of the contest. 
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GIBBONS KNOWS CANADA 


J. J. GIBBONS LIMITED - ADVERTISING AGENTS 
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During the weeks of the contest each agency ran its own special 
promotions to keep its men in top form—sales meetings, demon- 
strations, awards of trips to Bermuda and to the company’s educa- 
tional conferences held late in the Summer at Magnolia, Mass., 
and Spring Lake, N. J. 

Though various of the Equitable agencies led at the end of 
each week’s event, thus keeping the competitive spirit high, the 
Herzberg agency won in total scoring and 39 of its 48 agents sold 
at least five cases during the five weeks and had seats of honor 
at the wind-up banquet with a “team” score of 29,448 points 
against 14,820 for the nearest competing ‘‘team.”’ 


Toledo Scale Campaign 


Features Auto Prizes 


A Chevrolet sedan was the first prize in Tolede Scale’s 
Summer Sales Derby—all other prizes were automo- 


bile accessories, carrying out the auto racing idea. 


AST Summer the Toledo Scale Co., Toledo, Ohio, provided 

the weighing service for checking the weights of some 

75,000 soap box cars in 115 cities for Chevrolet Motors’ 

Soap Box Derby. The Toledo sales organization was, 
therefore, familiar with the derby idea, which made it an excellent 
theme for a contest. 

In addition, the company was up against the traditional falling- 
off in sales during July and August. Formerly this was attributed 
not only to the weather and business conditions, but also to the 
fact that the company’s annual Hundred Per Cent Club competition 
ended on July 31. Salesmen already in the club, as well as those 
not close to membership, were content to rest on their oars. In 
August there was a lag in getting a new sales year under way. 
It was logical to stage a contest covering both these months. 

The “Summer Sales Derby” ran throughout July and August. 
To carry out the automobile racing idea, all of the prizes were 
automotive. Topping the list was a Chevrolet Master de luxe 
town sedan, complete with radio, heater, and all other accessories. 
The 70 other awards ranged from complete sets of Goodyear tires 
to auto radios, heaters, horns, and books of gasoline tickets. 

Highest award went to the salesman making the highest per- 
centage of quota for the two months, and so on down the line. 
Since the contest was based on the highest percentage of quota 
rather than winning an award for any performance over a specified 
minimum (i.e., making quota) it was obvious that the usual group 
of star salesmen would be most likely to win the prizes. Men in 
the lower brackets might feel that they had only an outside chance. 

To handle this situation the company offered another major 
prize termed “the Sweepstakes Award.” This was also a Chev- 
rolet Master de luxe town sedan, differing from the first prize only 
in that the radio, heater and other accessories were omitted. Every 
salesman whose orders passed a certain low minimum (75 points) 
was eligible to compete in the sweepstakes drawing. For each 
additional 75 points he got another ticket, and hence another 
chance at the sweepstakes prize. Since the drawing was entirely a 
matter of luck every man had an equal opportunity, except that 
the more sales he made the more tickets he had in the drawing. 
Only restriction was that the man who won first prize was in- 
eligible for the Sweepstakes Award. 

Complete description of prizes and rules of the contest were 
sent each man on July 1. An average of two bulletins a week 
followed up. One series of bulletins described each of the prizes 
in detail, and literature from the manufacturers accompanied these. 
Another series of bulletins carried a running record of the “Top 
100” sales standings. Additional salesmen qualifying for the 
Sweepstakes Award were also listed. Toledo System, the company 
house organ, gave special treatment to the contest for its duration. 

Shortly after the first announcement of the contest, each salesman 
was sent a small badge which was stamped with a picture of a 
dog house. He was in the dog house until he obtained the mini- 
mum 75 points to enter the Sweepstakes Award. This humorous 
touch was well received. 

A deluge of orders closed the contest. The winner jumped 
from 67th to top place during the last week. He came to Toledo 


and received his car amid appropriate ceremonies. The drawing 
for the Sweepstakes was also conducted in the company’s home 
city, to which the winner was invited to get his car. 

From all angles the contest was outstandingly successful, report 
company officers. July and August produced the best sales of any 
months since 1929—the contestants made 122% of quota. Run- 
ning for 60 days, it gave them time enough to develop business 
that required “digging.” 


Uarco Sets New High 
with Summer Contests 


Here are two good ideas for enlisting your salesmen 
in a good scrap: A “Six Bits Contest” and a “Half-a- 


Buck Contest.” 


NITED AUTOGRAPHIC REGISTER CO., Chicago, ran 

two sales contests during July and August that scored 

“the best Summer results in our history. August was 

the best month in our history,” reports A. R. MacFarland, 
advertising manager. “Perhaps general business conditions had 
something to do with the large volume, but we're inclined to think 
that the contests provided the necessary incentive.” 

The contests were simultaneous. One, called the “Six Bits 
Contest,’ was for men in the company’s continuous forms division. 
The other, a “Half-a-Buck Contest,’’ was for the register division. 
Rules were virtually identical: 

Contests quotas were double the men’s usual monthly quotas. 
Thus a salesman with a normal quota of $2,000 a month had to 
make twice that for the two months’ duration of the drive. How- 
ever, new business secured counted double. Awards were on the 
following basis for the Six Bits competition: 

Six Bits (75 cents) per point if contest standing was above 
275%. 

Four Bits (50 cents) per point if contest standing was between 
175% and 274.9%. 

Three Bits (3714 cents) per point if contest standing was be- 
tween 150% and 174.9%. 

Two Bits (25 cents) per point if contest standing was between 
120% and 149.9%. 

In the Half-a-Buck Contest a slightly lower rate was paid: 

Fifty cents per point if contest standing was between 266.7% 
and 299.9%. 

Forty cents per point if contest standing was between 233.3% 
and 266.6.% 

Thirty cents per point if contest standing was between 199.9% 
and 233.2%. 

Twenty cents per point if contest standing was between 166.7% 
and 199.8%. 

Ten cents per point if contest standing was between 133.3% 
and 166.6%. 

A series of humorous bulletins explained what Six Bits or Half- 
a-Buck would buy (Manhattan cocktails, golf balls, gasoline, etc.) 
and then enlarged upon what “Six Bitses by the bucket’ could 
purchase. For example, in the Six Bits race it was pointed out 
that if “your regularly monthly quota is $2,000, then your two 
months’ quota during the contest is twice that—or $4,000. So, 
if you sell $4,000 worth of re-order-business, you'll be 100%. 

“But remember that new business counts double, so if you sell 
$2,000 worth of re-order business and $2,000 worth of new busi- 
ness, you'll get credit for $6,000 in the contest and your standing 
will be 150%—and your award 150 times three bits—$56.25.” 

In this way every competitor had a chance to win some money, 
and about 50% of them did, ranging from a few dollars to as 
much as $500. “New business,” comments Mr. MacFarland, “has 
shown even a greater increase than our re-order business during 
the contest.” 

Supplementing the mimeographed bulletins, which were illus- 
trated in cartoon style, were a group of personal letters, notices, 
and special bulletins sent by United Autographic’s sales managers 
and assistant sales managers. 

Coming as they did during the dog days, when business is 
ordinarily dull, both contests acted as tonics for the volume graph. 
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Section V 


Controlling Salesmen 


in the Field 


How better management of salesmen’s time 
pulled a range manufacturer out of the 
red—the Philgas plan for controlling men 
in the field—ideas for handling salesmen’s 
reports, with typical report forms— getting 
salesmen to work on Saturdays—sales con- 
trol to handle many classes of accounts 

getting salesmen to push the full line—han- 
dling the man who wants more territory. 


Less Time on the Road, 
More Time with Buyers, 
Changes Loss to Profit 


Re-routing of salesmen saved 1,500,000 miles of auto 
travel per year for 105 men, with a net saving of 
$65,000 in expense. Likewise the new plan of close 
control of selling time-effort* enabled them to call 


on more prospects more frequently. 


BY ROLAND G. E. ULLMAN 


The Roland G. E. Ullman Organization, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


HIS is an epic of achievement by a Mid-western manufac- 

turer of gas and coal ranges and heaters whose market by 

the latter part of 1932 had apparently vanished—at least 

shrunken to a mere 15% of what it had been. Also, it is a 
saga of market organization and sales control. 

On 15% of the normal volume, the company couldn't break 
even. In fact, it had piled up a loss so heavy in three years that 
every vestige of reserve had been wiped out and replaced by a 
debt which looked insurmountable. In a desperate effort to stem 
the tide, 25 salesmen had been taken off the payroll and put on 
straight commission. Three hundred men in the factory were con- 
fronted with more workless than work days and total loss of 
income, if the plant had to be closed. 

In this picture, as treasurer and directing head, came a man with 
an X-ray eye for cost, for waste, and with the capacity for leader- 
ship which filled with hope the workers and the sales force. 

The thing needed to rebuild their faith and their will to work, 
was sales, but sales at a profit and not at the high cost of pro- 
curement which had ruled in the past. 

Men who knew markets and sales organization moved in, dig- 


* A new term coming into general use in connection with 
sales organization and its application to the salesman’s work. 
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studies of 


ging out and studying the company records of sales and costs of 
selling. Facts and figures were transferred to maps and overlaid 
with the quickly available market information and then the whole 
picture was studied. This preliminary review disclosed sufficient 
opportunity to justify faith in the outcome to the management, 
almost to the bankers. 

Market information had to be thorough and reliable and more 
nearly complete so that any necessary realignment of territories 
should provide adequate opportunities for the salesmen and allow 
economical routing, both for travel expense and volume potentials. 
The products had to be studied for every useful selling point; the 
men had to be “tooled up” for better selling; point-of-sale helps 
had to be devised; a sales control system had to be developed and 
installed; each territory had to be appraised so that attainable 
quotas could be established; both long- and short-term ineentives 
had to be set up; and finally sales promotion and merchandising 
material had to be created, keyed in and synchronized with the 
routing. 

All of these things had to be completed as quickly as possible 
so that the knights of the road could sally forth, fully equipped, 
operating to an organized plan and backed up by a coordinated 
and synchronized support. The Spring season was short and never 
comparable to the Fall season, because only gas ranges enjoyed an 
appreciable Spring volume, whereas not only coal heaters and 
ranges, but gas heaters as well, peaked up in the Fall. 

It was imperative, if the bankers were to be won over, to make 
a showing in the Spring. April 6 was set as the dead line for 
completion of market research, sales organization, product study, 
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Before re-routing (above): Dotted lines show unnecessary re- 
tracking. Re-routing cut travel time 49.9% and increased selling 
time-effort 19%. 


After re-routing (below): Emphasis has now been changed from 
running to selling. Routes are laid out as loops, not as spokes 
from a hub. Yearly mileage saved: 16,000 miles. Average weekly 
mileage reduced to 277; average weekly calls increased to 56.7. 
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SALES MANAGEMENT 


POLYGRAPHIC IDEAS for your window and point-of-sale displays, 
conceived by men with years of proved experience in 
merchandising, advertising, and selling, are originated 
to sell your products. 


POLYGRAPHIC QUALITY is well-known to buyers of lithography. Highly 


trained craftsmen, working with the most modern equip- 
ment available, produce lithographic displays that bring 
voluntary letters of praise from clients. 


POLYGRAPHIC SPEED—the result of a modern plant, operating day and 


night—makes it possible to produce your sales displays 
on short notice to meet your seasonal and “over-night” 
requirements. 


POLYGRAPHIC PRICES are low, due to day-and-night operation, skilled 


production, and ultra-modern equipment. This permits 
you to stretch your display dollars. 


Increase your sales with POLYGRAPHIC displays. 
Write us . . . . or call MUrray Hill 4-1200. 


POLYGRAPHIC COMPANY OF AMERICA, inc. 


310 EAST 45th STREET, NEW YORK 


10, 


OCTOBER 


1936 


Creative Offset Lithographers 


MURRAY HILL 4-1200 
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Mr. ADVERTISER, 


More than one sales moral is brought out by the 
evidence shown on these two pages. 

First, retailers in small towns are enterprising, 
progressive, and their own advertising demon- 
strates their willingness to cooperate. Second, 
they know their customers—from personal con- 
tact, and usually by name. Third, the national 
advertiser who has the support of these dealers can 
build the soundest possible hold on his market. 


Also, what these dealers say about their cus- 
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tomers makes it clear that Country Gentleman— 
America’s Foremost Rural Magazine—is the fore- 
most medium in which to tell their customers 
about your product or service. 

All this is definitely authenticated by 1,075 
dealer advertisements, similar to those shown 
above, found in a random group of 34 country 
newspapers—and by 300 convincing letters from 
local dealers and bankers who recently exam- 
ined local lists of Country Gentleman subscribers. 
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In going over your list of subscribers to the Country 
Gentleman I find that of those listed from this locality I have 
during the past ten years sold nationally advertised merchandise, 
such as Oneida Community, Western Clock Co. (Westclox), Elgin and 
Gruen watches, Waterman and Sheaffer Fountain Pens and other 
items, to approximately 75%. 


service either gas or electricity. 


Six of them purchased Delco water pumps, f 
tric ranges, four Detroit Jewel Gas Ranges, sixteen 
Eureka vacuum cleaners, seven Westinghouse or Thery 
Universal washers, in the past year. 
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THIS SHOWS HOW 
THEY REGARD 
COUNTRY GENTLEMAN READERS 


260 retailers and 40 banks in 73 rural towns 
were shown Country Gentleman subscriber 
lists for their towns. Comments shown 

above are typical. 
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The 1,075 advertisements show how these deal- 
ers regard nationally advertised products. The 
300 letters show how they regard Country 
Gentleman readers. 

How do you regard them, Mr. Advertiser? Why 
not let us show you all this evidence? The sales 
Opportunity in places under 10,000 is 40 per 
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EXPENSE ANALYSIS 
Total Bare Expense .......-0-+2; ‘ $1,134.75 
Territory No. 57 
Total With Allowances ee $1.400.00 
Time in Mileage Hotel Total 
Mo. Week Route Weeks Mileage Exp. Exp. Exp 
Jar l x 
3 1 2 971 $48.55 $42.00 $90.55 
; 1 ‘ ns ‘ions wa 
Feb 5 2 l 382 19.10 20.00 39.10 
5 628 31.40 42.00 73.40 
Mar ) : l 18. 24.10 20.00 44.10 
10 
12 Express . A l 138 21.90 20.00 41.90 
13 Express B l 394 19.70 20.00 39.70 
Ar 14 
Express 590 9.50 20.00 49.50 
May 18 
) 18.5 42.00 90.55 
) i 
38 19.10 20.00 39.10 
| 
3 5 8 31.40 42.00 73.40 
; ; 
; l is! + 0.00 14.10 
, : 
) Express A l 138 21.90 20.00 41.90 
30 Express B l 394 19.70 20.00 39.70 
3) Express ( l 9 9.50 20.00 19.50 
ss 
54 
Sey : 
3 l me | 18.55 412.00 90.55 
37 1 ‘ 
38 l 38 19.10 20.00 39.10 
40 ** 
Oct. 40 3 8 31.40 42.00 73.40 
1 3 
> j l 48 »4.10 0.00 44.10 
+5 + 
Nov. 44 : ‘ ai 
1S Express ) l $38 ?1.90 20.00 41.90 
16 Express B l 394 19.70 20.00 39.70 
17 — ° 
i8 . . . 
Dec. 49 Express ( 1 590 29.50 20.00 19.50 
50 x 
Sl x 
‘> x 
TOTALS 11,655 $582.75 $552.00 $1,134.75 


end round trip.” Each one went over the data on his territory 
and the routing. Each, in turn, went forth | with varying mixtures 
of skepticism and enthusiasm to try this “new-fangled” way of 
selling from an organized program and traveling to a schedule 
(which they found amply flexible). 

Sales curves started to mount at an accelerating pace. Enthusi- 
asm began to infect the office force, then the factory, which went 
on a lengthening schedule of busy days per week. 

February and March showed red ink. April also was in the 
red, but by a slim three figures. When the May figures were 
released by the accounting department they were black—less than 
a hundred dollars, but black. Too bad it wasn’t more, because 
sales always tapered off in June and didn’t start upwards until 
August and then feebly for a month. June was always “‘in the 
red’’ and the small gain would be wiped out. 

But that guess, too, was wrong. The men were beginning to 
hit their stride and the sales curve kept on upwards. When the 
month was out, sales were the highest for any June in the com- 
pany’s history and for the first time tradition was shattered. June 
was in the black, and rather handsomely. 

There still were battles ahead, but sales and profit were both 
under control. 

Let us examine the méthods which wrought this change, re- 

membering that the program which spelled success for this manu- 
facturer might not fit a competitor making and selling the same 
class of goods to the same markets. The fundamentals, however, 
will apply to any business. It is only the form and application 
which may differ radically. 

In this case, a separate study was made of the 2,400 counties 
where business had been considered worth going after, and the 
retail sales picture was also summarized by states, because of 
utility laws and other factors. It was fairly simple to set up 
yardsticks for the gas range and gas heater potentials. Field 
checking was easier than with coal ranges and coal heaters. Gas 
is largely an urban fuel dispensed by utilities with the habit of 
keeping ample and accurate records. Bottled gas created a less 
easily measured market, but one worth while. 

The assembled information provided the basis for some terri- 


Expense analysis: This type of accounting applied to each 
territory after re-routing soon showed that big savings were 
being effected. 


routing of salesmen. creation of point-of-sale, merchandising and 
sales promotion material. 

The company had claimed distribution of its merchandise in an 
area covering approximately 2,400 counties or, roughly, three- 
quarters of the country. Accurate study of the records disclosed 
that profitable distribution did not cover more than 300 counties, 
and that these by no means represented the best markets. In fact 
the largest single market at that time was in Chicago—practically 
at the back door of the factory—and the coverage of sales outlets 
in Cook County would have been ridiculous if it hadn’t been 
pitiful. (In two years sales in this one county were increased 
more than 2,000%.) 

In early February, the first sales territory was organized. The 
salesman from it was brought into the factory. He was shown 
the evaluations of customers and prospects and asked to check 
these. He agreed that they were fair and reasonable so far as he 
knew. Then he was shown the routing map. His intimate know]- 
edge of local conditions resulted in one or two minor changes. 

Then he was shown the projected cost of covering his territory 
for a year. He claimed it wasn’t possible. So with paper and 
pencil he was led to check each trip. When he was through, he 
hooked up puzzled and remarked, “Why, I make it Jess than you 
do.” The difference lay in the fact that he had made no allowance 
for call-backs, special trips and other incidental, but inevitable 
expenses. 

He went away enthusiastic, but not convinced that any important 
increase in sales would result. By the end of the first trip he was 
surprised. After the second he was inspired; and when the third 
was ended he was convinced. His sales curve had turned up 
sharply. 

One man after another was brought into the factory on a “week- 
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REMARKS: 


DATE 


Lowdown on the market: Detailed sales reports of this type 

helped the company to set up a selective system of working 

territory and prospects through which the major effort was 
concentrated on buyers of the greatest potentiality. 
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RETAIL SALES SUMMARY—MINNESOTA 

Gas Goops COAL Goons 

State State 

State Minus Minus 

Type Store City State City 
% $ Sales % $ Sales X $ Sales %o $ Sales 
oe ae 5.4 46,500 1. 7,500 2.6 93,000 Bs | 3,000 
Department, W. F. D.......... 7.8 67,000 12. 69,500 11.0 406,000 35.8 868,500 
SN oa aide eior-e a ecacere 12.6 108,000 7. 39,000 48.3 1,782,000 14.3 347,500 
ae ek 6 5,500 1. 5,500 1,3 49,500 2.1 49,500 
NE is ccigia pics diwhaas ame ae 5 272,000 20. 111,000 5.6 204,000 5.0 120,000 
Furniture and Hardware........ 20.0 171,000 26. 146,000 2.2 81,000 3.3 79,000 
Household Appliance .......... Ss nn rr ee mn nee ~  celerearary 
ee eee 1.5 12,500 1. 7,000 6.4 237,500 5.4 130,000 
EP rr err rer 14.3 123,000 21. 119,000 14.5 533,000 21.7 527,000 
Hardware and Farm Implements. 1.6 13,500 2 13,500 3.3 121,000 5.0 121,000 
Lumber and Hardware ......... 2 1,500 1,500 1.5 56,000 2.3 56,000 
CN i iintsces eee tewene’ 1.6 13,500 2. 11,000 a) 31,000 1.2 29,500 
REE aea de ncen as oremes 22 19,500 3 19,500 2.4 97,500 3.8 93,000 
EE evncnieat ewwstaedtes 858,000 550,000 3,691,500 2,424,000 


In the above table, the column “State Minus Cities,’ means minus St. Paul and Minneapolis. Each state summary reflected 
the characteristics of its state and the analytical eye quickly picked up strategic information for sales attack. For example, of the 
four “Stove and Range” stores in the state, one was outside of the two principal cities, but was a prospect of major importance, 
since it did more business than all the others combined. Mail order stores in Minnesota, despite their total volume, were not 
important prospects, because they bought gas and coal goods in a lower price range. Hardware stores as prospects were not even 
secondary in St. Paul and Minneapolis, but of primary importance outside. 

The percentage figures by outlets showed marked differences in different states. 


torial realignments and, of course, showed where business was to 
be had and in what amount. This made it possible to give each 
man sufficient work and yet not overload him. 

With the boundaries established, every known worth-while sales 
outlet was listed first, then those about which facts were lacking 
(other than those available from Dun and Bradstreet) were added. 
This information, together with actual or estimated purchases, was 
transferred to a large-scale map of the territory. 

It was now possible to start to lay out “slow” and “express” 
routes to provide frequency of sales coverage in proportion to the 
potential volume of business. 

A dealer whose potential purchasing capacity was $100 per year 
certainly did not merit as much Selling Time-Effort as one who 
bought yearly $50,000 or $20,000 or $10,000 in gas or coal goods. 
It is axiomatic that Selling Time-Effort should be expended in 
proportion to the available business. 


Selectivity thru “Slow” 


and “Express” Routes 

Hence the “slow” and “express” routes. Hence “frequency” 
ratings for prospects based upon their potential and worth as cus- 
tomers. On a “‘slow’’ route, the salesman called on every name 
on the list. “Express” trips were limited to calls on the bigger 
Prospects and customers only. A “slow” route might be covered 
only twice a year, while an “express” route might call for 12 times. 

All routes were circuits laid out to give the most and best 
coverage with the fewest miles of travel. A well-laid out route 
is seldom the shortest possible, but it is the shortest consistent 
with the required coverage. 

Frequently it was hard to combine slow and express trips to get 
the 20 calls a year which some one especially important account 
needed. It might call for making some routes overlap at points, 
or it might involve putting one town on three or more routes and 
making them touch at another common point besides the salesman’s 
home. , 

This company’s salesmen under their old methods had followed 
the line of least resistance, as do the great majority of salesmen. 
Their tendency was to go only as far as would make it possible 
to get back home at night. Lengthy trips or circuits were post- 
poned as long as possible. The result was that travel lines radi- 
ated from the home town like spokes from a hub, adding hundreds 
of unnecessary miles to the year’s total. 

This alone would not have been so serious if so much time had 
not been spent in running which should have been spent in selling. 
Most salesmen think they are busy when they are driving, but 
driving, of itself—necessary as it is—builds no profitable sales, 

he mileage saved by four salesmen after re-routing totaled 30,000 
miles a year. 

In the case of another manufacturer in the heating and plumbing 
field, re-routing increased Selling Time-Effort from 16% to 21%, 
with the over-all average 19%. This was equivalent, as one of 
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the company’s executives expressed it, “to finding an extra day 
per week for selling time.” Sales actually were stepped up nearly 
25%, due partly also to improving business and partly to better 
“sales tooling’ which was a by-product of the market research and 
product study. (See maps on page 612.) 

Simultaneously with the increase in sales time, re-routing saved 
1,500,000 miles of automobile travel per year for 105 salesmen 
and the better organization of Time-Effort made it possible for 
them to call on more prospects and more frequently. The net 
travel saving totaled more than $65,000. 

“Maintained communications” between the sales force on the 
firing-line and S.H.Q. (Sales Head Quarters) is of primary and 
fundamental importance. 


Mechanics of the Control System 


The call report was simple and took the place of letters to the 
office. One report to the call was insisted upon. In that way it 
could not be filed in the wrong place. A letter covering many 
calls is frequently lost in the files. 

Call reports were routed to the sales control clerk who made 
the entries on the sales control card—an operation which, in a 
well-devised system, takes an average of five minutes per day per 
salesman. The reports then went to the sales manager, who passed 
on to the factory, shipping or other departments those which 
needed special attention. 

Another phase of “communications” was the different form used 
for a first call. This was laid out to make easy the task of record- 
ing all the information required. 

Whenever an Information Report came in, a new prospect card 
was made up with all the data transferred to it and a copy was 
sent filled out for the salesman to put into his book. 

The prospects’ cards were arranged by sales territories and a 
simple signal system was used to show at a glance to the sales 
manager which calls were “behind frequency.” This made it easy 
for him to check up with the salesman and find out “why” if he 
did not already know. 

By the time the system had been in use three months, it was 
apparent that sales forecasts could be made with sufficient accuracy 
to act as a guide for purchase of raw materials and for setting up 
manufacturing schedules. 

It is interesting to note that after three years, forecasts were 
nearly always within 10% of the actual sales. 

In another case where a similarly integrated sales control system 
was used in the paper converting field, only once in 18 months 
did the forecast miss by more than 7.5%. 

There is not space enough for the details of the steps described 
nor for a review of the “sales tooling” nor of the “point-of-sale” 
material which was developed by product study. The essence of 
the story is that market organization and sales control made pos- 
weer Pre-set cost of selling, pre-determined volume, pre-assured 
profit. 
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Most sales control systems are an awful bore to figure 
out, and most of them sound more intricate and ex- 
pensive than they really are. Yet a good control plan 
ean be the sales manager’s most potent ally in spot- 
ting weaknesses in sales technique, explaining spotty 
territory conditions, and improving the salesman’s 


investment of his time. 


SALESMAN control system introduced early in 1935 by 

the Philgas Department of the Phillips Petroleum Co. 

has reduced salesmen’s mileage one-third to one-half, has 

greatly increased the number of canvass calls, has intensi- 
fied the effectiveness of their work, has spotlighted many weak- 
nesses, and has supplied the home office with abundant data that 
are correlated and used in numerous ways. 

There are two phases of the plan. A territorial analysis and 
work schedule; and a call record system. 

Each Philgas district is divided into sales territories which are 
allotted to individual territory salesmen. Many of these territories 
embrace a considerable area; and Philgas salesmen naturally were 
inclined to spend much time in traveling back and forth in follow- 
ing up what they considered live prospects, when they might better 
have been working the territory systematically. 

To make it possible for each salesman to spend a maximum 
amount of his time in the presence of prospects, and to reduce 
travel time and mileage costs to a minimum, each territory was 
divided into six sub-territories and the salesman was scheduled to 
work one designated sub-territory each day of the week. This 
took care of regular canvassing and call-backs that could be sched- 
uled on a weekly basis. But there are usually some “emergency” 
calls that cannot be delayed for a week, hence the salesman is 
scheduled to make such calls in one adjacent sub-territory each day. 


The Salesman’s Daily Work Program 


To follow this schedule properly, the salesman must, of course, 
plan his appointments accordingly. When he uncovers a live 
prospect and the real buyer is not present, the prescribed pro- 
cedure is to make a return appointment for that afternoon or 
evening, if possible. If not, he is instructed to make the appoint- 
ment for the next afternoon on which he is scheduled in that sub- 
section. In making such appointments, the salesman uses a date 
notebook, making note of the exact date and hour in the prospect's 
presence and asking her to do likewise. 

The class of work to be done during designated parts of the 
day is also recommended. Thus, it has been learned by experience 
that the morning is the best time for canvassing. Housewives are 
usually at home in the mornings and can find time then to listen 
to the salesman’s story. 

Dealers are a great asset to Philgas salesmen and each dealer 
should be contacted at least once a week. It is recommended that 
dealer calls be made immediately after lunch. Afternoons and 
evenings are then left for closing calls, which are usually definitely 
scheduled. 

Demonstrations are made on first call, if possible; if not, by 
regular appointment later. 

The call record system consists of a box file, call record slips, 
binder, district manager's summary to the supervisor, and super- 
visor’s summary to the home office. Each salesman is furnished 
the box file, equipped with a set of alphabetical dividers, a set 
of calendar month dividers, and a set of chronological dividers for 
the days of the month. This is his prospect file which he carries 
with him in his car and which he brings to the sales meeting each 
week for inspection. 

He is also furnished a pocket-size ring binder for blank prospect 
slips and for current call-back records, as well as a supply of 
blanks. 

The combination call record and prospect report is a paper slip, 
7” by 4”, punched to be bound at one end and perforated so it 
can be torn out, if not taken out of the binder. The front side 
is the call record, while the back is the prospect report. Both are 
exceptionally complete and are designed to serve several purposes, 
To facilitate filling them out, though, the salesman has merely to 
place check marks opposite most of the questions. 
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Philgas Sales Control System Cuts Salesmen’s 
Traveling Time, Increases Canvass Calls 


At the left end of the call record is a column headed, “Prospect 
Analysis,” with spaces for the salesman to check “Yes” or “No” 
opposite the questions: Financially able? Convenience-minded ? 
Interested? New stove needed? Below this he checks the ap- 
pliance in which the prospect is interested. 

The center-part of the slip provides spaces for prospect’s name 
and address, for an “Interview Analysis,” and for “Results.” 
Under the “Interview Analysis’ the salesman checks ‘Yes’ or 
“No” opposite the questions: Did I approach well? Sell myself? 
Personalize? Dramatize? Use all sales tools? Tell whole story? 
Answer objections? Explain budget plan? See right person? Try 
to close? Demonstrate? Ask for demonstration appointment? 

While it is hardly to be expected that a salesman would admit 
his failure to do any one of these things, A. B. Cameron, sales 
manager, said, having to check them after each call at least keeps 
him reminded of what he should do. The last three questions are 
italicized for emphasis. 

Under “Results” the salesman answers the question, “If not 
closed—why?” Checks whether prospect is worth a call-back, and 
lists direct-mail pieces, with dates to be sent, if he wishes to have 
this prospect circularized. 


Plan Provides Continuous Work Analysis 


At the right-hand end of slip are spaces for date of call and 
checking whether morning, afternoon or evening, length of inter- 
view, name of person interviewed, kind of call (Canvass, Follow- 
up No., Additional Appliance, Good Will, Miscellaneous), and a 
summary of ‘Canvass Calls,’ “Other Calls,” “Total Calls,” and 
“Mileage,” both for “Today” and “This Week.” 

The left half of the back of the slip is devoted to a “Prospect 
Filing Record,” indicating by whom prospect is to be followed up, 
dates, etc., and if the lead be furnished by someone other than the 
salesman, the name, address, and position of the submitter. 

The right half is devoted to “Prospect Information,”’ and pro- 
vides spaces for: “Employed by,” “How Did Company Learn of 
Prospect?” (check, Salesman canvass, Office inquiry, Lead sub- 
mitted, Demonstration), “Type of Prospect?’’ (check, Domestic, 
Commercial, Industrial), ‘Occupation or Organization” (check, 
Executive, Clerical—skilled, Clerical—unskilled, Manual—skilled, 
Manual—unskilled, Supervisory, Proprietor, Salesman, Route sales- 
man, Farmer, Professional, Retired, Government, School or Church, 
Club, Other), “Estimated Family Income per Month;” and for a 
record of “Appliances Now in Use,” classified by kind, fuel used, 
type, age, and condition. 

These reports are made in duplicate, one to be retained by the 
salesman, the other to be turned in to the district manager. It is 
obviously unnecessary to fill out the back, or prospect record, side 
of the slip except for the first call, but the Call Record must be 
made out in full each time a call is made on that prospect. 

The salesman keeps his slips in the box file mentioned above, 
filing them to come up when he should make his call-backs. Then 
in planning his work each week, he removes his call-back slips 
for that week from the file and inserts them in his pocket binder, 
arranging them in the order of his daily schedule, by sub-territories, 
as already explained. 

Space is lacking in which to describe the many detailed applica- 
tions of this system. The interested reader will doubtless be able 
to fill them in himself when he learns that it has the following 
six uses: To enable the salesman to plan each day's work; to 
enable him to be at the prospect's home at the appointed time; to 
provide a written record of facts influencing the prospect's deci- 
sion; to help him analyze the value of the prospect; to help him 
analyze his sales presentation; and to furnish the basis for an 
analysis of his week’s activity. 

On Thursday night of each week, the salesman prepares a sum- 
mary of his week's work, listing the number of sales, canvass calls, 
follow-up calls, and total number of new business calls, total time 
interviewing new customers, and the number of night calls, new 
prospects, demonstrations, dealer calls, good will calls, additional 
appliance calls, and total mileage for week. 

This summary, together with duplicates of all call record slips, 
must reach his district manager Friday morning. This enables the 
manager to analyze all such reports from his salesmen and be 
prepared to discuss them at the weekly sales meeting, which is 
held every Monday night. 

From his salesmen’s summaries, the district manager also pre- 
pares a weekly summary, listing for each salesman the number of 
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SALESMAN’S WEEKLY EXPENSE REPORT 
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He Gerber Products Division of Fre- 

mont Canning Co. asks men to file 

reports weekly on this type of form. It 

includes all automobile expenses and 

spaces for itemization of all routine 
living expenses. 


Hi Maytag uses an expense book with a 
page for each day in the week. Sales 
are reported under the head “What I 
Accomplished Today.” The front of the 
book files with the home office the route 
for the succeeding week, with addresses, 
and the back sheet is a recap of all 
expense for the week. 


We Another book-type expense report— 
this one used by the F. S. Royster Guano 
Co. Again, expenses are tabulated daily, 
with a recap made at the end of the week 
to show total auto expense and total liv- 
ing and business expenses on separate 
pages. Like most such report forms, this 
one asks for a report each week on how 
much money the salesman has on hand 
out of his advance fund. 
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new customer sales for the week, month, and year to date; quota 
for the month; sales of certain kinds of appliances for the week, 
month, and year to date; car mileage for the week; number of 
canvass calls; new prospects; follow-up calls; active prospects in 
file; total new customer calls; load building calls; total time in 
presence of prospects; number of good will calls, night calls, and 
dealer calls. 

This report goes to the supervisor, who in turn prepares a 
weekly report for the home office, listing, by districts, much the 
same information as above, but adding a number of averages, 
including the average number of canvass calls per salesman and 
average number of hours per salesman in the presence of prospects. 

These reports are studied at the home office, the sales manager 
discusses them with the supervisors, and they are filed for future 
reference and analysis. From time to time statistical information 
is compiled from them, such as the average number of calls of 
each kind per salesman, how many calls are required to uncover 
a prospect, how many prospects equal one sale, average number 
of sales per salesman in each district, number of miles traveled 
per sale, and so on. 

More important, though, is the fact that these reports keep the 
sales manager apprised of detailed performance in every district 
every week. Thus, if performance begins to slip below the 
standard, he is able to locate the cause very quickly. 


What Facts Should Be 
Included in Our Reports 


From the Salesmen? 


(Digested from a SALES MANAGEMENT Survey) 


ALES MANAGEMENT recently analyzed a hundred sales- 

men’s report forms from companies in a wide variety of 

industries and classified the information in them under 

various heads. Check these items against your own present 
report form and consider whether it might be desirable to in- 
clude any of the items not now part of your routine. Some of 
them, of course, won't apply to your business; in others you 
might find an idea which would help in some degree better to 
coordinate the work of your salesmen with advertising and selling 
activities in the home office. 


Classifications of Customers 

A number of companies ask salesmen to key the customers 

reported on. For example, we find buyers being classified: 

a. According to extent of cultivation by the manufacturer; i.e., 
as full-line agents, short-line agents, or prospective agents. 

b. According to immediate business possibilities; i.e., hot, 
good, fair, poor. 

c. According to volume of business being done annually; i.e., 
“A” agents, doing more than $50,000 a year; “B” agents, 
doing $25,000-$50,000 a year; “C” agents, doing $10,000- 
$25,000 a year; “D” agents, doing less than $10,000. 

d. According to type of outlets, where goods clear through more 
than one distribution channel. 


Salesmen’s Work Report 

Under this head, in addition to routine information about name, 
address, person interviewed, and business done, we found reports 
asking for: 

Recall date 

Reasons for not selling 

Cost per call, and cost per $100 worth of sales (which the 

salesman figures himself) 

Number of demonstrations made 

Number of hours worked 

Collections made, if any, on accounts 


Routes, Expenses, Etc. 

_ Where salesmen route themselves, a routine part of each report 
is the salesman’s mailing address for house mail for days or 
weeks following filing of report. Some companies include item- 
wation of all expenses—transportation, meals, entertainment, etc. 
—in the report form. Some also include space for report of auto 
expenses, speedometer readings, etc. 


Information About Competition 
Few companies ask salesmen to report on activities of com- 
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petitors, but one asks its men to state whether the house prices 
seem high or low in comparison with competition. Another 
asks for a memo of any new items being introduced by competi- 
tion. A third requires its men to list, on every customer-call 
report, the buyer's other present sources of supply. 


Promotion and Research Data 

More than a few firms print on the backs of the salesmen’s re- 
port forms a keyed list of mailing pieces, display pieces, and 
other sales promotion materials which the salesman can select 
to fit the needs of any prospect and, simply by checking, circling 
numbers, or noting key letters, request the house to mail as a 
follow-up to his call. 

Other data firms are apparently finding useful: 

Salesman’s estimate of total gross business being done by outlet 
on individual product or groups of products—to give the house 
an idea of the proportion of the total business being sold, and 
total potential. 

Changes of names and addresses for mailing lists. 

Names of persons in the customer’s organization, other than 
the man interviewed, who influence purchasing. 

Suggestions for follow-up letters. “Along what lines shall we 
writer... 


Miscellaneous Additional Data 

Some companies print a home office routing memorandum 
showing the initials of each person who should see and check the 
salesman’s report before it goes to the file—mailing list depart- 
ment, advertising manager, service department, credit department, 
ete. 

In one case a company having semi-exclusive outlets asks for 
a report on current business conditions in each city. 

In a few cases—especially in such lines as groceries and drugs 
—salesmen are asked to report an inventory of the line currently 
on the dealer's shelf. 

Reports on tests of samples or check-up on mechanical per- 
formance of products in use are often included in reports of in- 
dustrial salesmen. 

One report asks for inclusion of testimonials, when available, 
from satisfied users. 

Quite a number of companies have adopted. pocket-size expense 
books which are filed weekly. (See illustration on facing page.) 
These usually contain brief instructions which the salesman is to 
follow in filling out the report, together with a page for each day 
of the week. Most of them include a breakdown of automobile 
expenses, with space for mileage run, gas and oil purchases, re- 
pairs, storage, etc. The back page provides a summary for the 
week's total expense. 

While many sales managers feel the need of asking their men 
to report in considerable detail on their activities in the field, they 
are, at the same time, loath to double or triple the time necessary 
to do the detail work in making such reports out. A little intelli- 
gent planning of the report form itself can go far toward over- 
coming this situation. On page 619 is reproduced a call report 
form used by the Phillips Petroleum Co. which condenses a great 
amount of information in small space. A minimum of time is 
required to fill out the details on each call, because most of the 


questions can be answered by a simple check mark in the proper 
space. 


A Note of Appreciation 


The editors of SALES MANAGEMENT desire 
to express their sincere appreciation to the 
numerous presidents, sales directors, and 
other executives whose cooperation made 
this issue possible. 


Our only regret is that it is impossible to 
thank each contributor personally. If every 
executive who contributed his time and ex- 
perience in any way to this, the biggest 
“Managing Salesmen” issue we have ever 
published, will consider this a_ grateful 
acknowledgment, we shall be greatly ob- 
ligated. 


—THE Epirors. 
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A few companies call Saturday a non-working 
day; others seem stumped about ways to get 
their men to plan and use Saturday intelligently ; 
many have definitely scheduled tasks for the field 
men to discharge on the last day of the week. 
Here a group of sales executives tell how they 


turn Saturdays into sales. 


S Saturday a productive selling day in most companies, or 
has the fact that some industrials, wholesalers and retailers 
run on a five-day week brought manufacturers and distribu- 
tors’ salesmen around to the five-day frame of mind also? 

SALES MANAGEMENT recently polled a hundred companies to 
find out whether the sales department has a prescribed plan of 
work for turning Saturdays into sales, or, if no rigid plan is set 
up, how the salesmen make use of the sixth day in the week. 

We found only two companies that do not expect their sales- 
men to work on Saturdays. All others utilize the day for a 
variety of constructive sales purposes: Meetings, individual con- 
ferences, demonstrations, detail work on reports and sales pres- 
entations for the coming week, collections, resale missionary work 
and so on. 

Edward S. Norvell, sales manager for the eastern division of 
E. C. Atkins & Co., points out that salesmen are prone to find 
all sorts of excuses for not working on Saturdays. “But,” says 
Mr. Norvell, “while there are certain customers and prospects 
that do not open on Saturdays and there are others that will not 
interview salesmen on that day, a salesman can, if he keeps proper 
records, always reserve certain buyers who will interview him on 
Saturdays just as cheerfully as they will on other days. If a sales- 
man is really anxious to put in all of his time in profitable work, 
I am sure he can work all day Saturday.” 


A Good Day for Jobber Meetings 


Here's an interesting comment from R. G. Brown, general sales 
manager, The Ingersoll-Waterbury Co. ‘Up until about three 
years ago our men, both missionary and supervisory, were not 
sold on the idea of working on Saturdays, and the excuses were 
many about not being able to get results. However, when we 
set up quotas which included Saturday morning activities, several 
of the men did outstanding jobs; and by bringing this to the 
attention of others we finally won the entire sales force over to 
our way of thinking. 

“We operate two types of salesmen—missionary men who call 
on dealers and book turnover orders for shipment by our jobbers, 
and so-called supervisors, who call upon the jobbing trade ex- 
clusively. Our missionary quotas are set up on a five-and-a-half- 
day week basis which calls for regular sales activities Saturday 
mornings. 

“We have learned over a period of years that it is difficult 
for the supervisors to get the attention of a buyer in a jobbing 
house on Saturday morning due to the fact that most jobbers hold 
Saturday morning sales meetings. For this reason our super- 
visors are instructed to address jobbers’ meetings whenever pos- 
sible on Saturday morning. We have been unusually successful 
in lining up meetings of this kind and the benefits accruing to 
us have been numerous.” 

Sales Manager E. B. Sayles, of Brown & Bigelow’s Kansas 
City office, has organized a “Saturday Business Club” among his 
men. Saturdays are working days in his office. Says he: 

“It so happens that in our particular type of advertising, very 
often an order sold to a firm hinges on the favorable reaction of 
the salesmen of the firm we are dealing with. As a general rule 
these men are in their offices on Saturday, taking care of detail 
work, etc., and it is an opportune time for the executive to go 
over the deal with his men. As a result, many direct-mail orders, 
cooperative calendar orders, etc., are closed on Saturday. 
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Saturdays—Dead Loss or Time 
Turned into Sales Capital? 


“I have organized a Saturday Business Club, and each of my 
men is urged to be a member. As a general rule our men work 
half a day, but if closing an order necessitates a man’s working 
on Saturday afternoon there is no hesitancy about his doing so. 
Heretofore I always conducted my weekly sales meetings on 
Monday morning, but recently I have established the practice 
of having a short meeting every morning at 8 o'clock, which 
enables the salesmen to exchange ideas on various experiences 
they have had in making sales presentations. This is proving 
most effective as it brings out the major weaknesses of the men 
and helps to correct them.” 

The president of a southern oil company recently sent a special 
memorandum to his salesmen about wasted Saturdays. Here's 
what he had to say: 

“To all our regular salesmen:— 

“We have spent several evenings going over the work of a 
number of you men. . . not for just a week, but week by week 
for many months, and in some instances for several years. 
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How a Commission Salesman 
Can Increase Earnings by 


Working on Saturday 


Avera 
Comunie- At the same rate 
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Dard on Smturday, day on Saturday, 
a 5-Day ¢8Fnings can be earnings can be 
Week increased: increased: 
Monthly Yearly Monthly Yearly 
(4 Saturdays) (52 Weeks) (4Saturdays) (52 Weeks) 
$20 $8 $104 $16 $208 
25 10 130 20 260 
30 12 156 24 312 
35 14 182 28 364 
40 16 208 32 416 
45 18 234 36 468 
50 20 260 40 520 
55 22 286 44 572 
60 24 312 48 624 
65 26 338 52 676 
70 28 364 56 728 
15 30 390 60 780 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


0 VITAL QUESTIONS 


answered at a glance by KARDEX 


How to increase sales without increasing 
sales costs .. . how to make fullest use of man- 
power ... how to corner full share of the buying 
done” ... are just a few of the problems sales 
management faces today. But they all boil down 
to one—“‘how to set up effective sales control.” 


Kardex is the only system that brings together 
in a single file the whole story of your relations 


with those who buy from you. The moment you 
pull out a Kardex slide, a graphic chart of your 
customers and prospects comes into view. You 
can see the sales situation as a whole or by terri- 
tories. The weak spots are wigwagged to you 
instantly. The unprofitable salesman, the poor 
customer, the neglected account . . . none can 
hide. Kardex uncovers them all. 


Kardex Sales Control is a charted record con- 
sisting simply of well-planned cards plus colored 
celluloid signals. It is easily posted. easily re- 
ferred to. and can be as complete as you your- 
self want it. For instance, Kardex can be made 
to answer these eight questions, vital to success- 
ful sales management. at a glance: 


| ‘PROGRESSIVE SIGNALS 


\ unique Kardex development to indicate what 
percentage of the customer's possible business 
you are getting. For instance, the position of the 


KARDEX CAN TELL YOU... 


progressive signal at “10” tells you only 10°, of 1 Who your customers and pros- 5 Which customers you have add- 
his vearly requirements have been purchased to pects are in each territory. ed or lost during the past year. 
date. Record clerk moves this signal along the 2 The last month your salesmen ¢ Which old customers have not 
base as this position is improved. At a glance you se a ha ee and the re- bought during the past year. 
know where your men are doing a good job... ip create a : 
and where they are falling down. 3 The last month each customer 7 W hat each customer’s total re- 

: - bought and the amount ofhisorder. Ulrements are. 

* * . 

Find out how little it would cost to install this most modern 4 hich customers buy yourcom- 8 What percentage of his require- 
control system. Mail the coupon for Remington Rand’s new plete line. ments you are getting, 


book...“ Three Ways to Increase Sales” . . . offered free to 
interested executives. 


MAIL COUPON TODAY 


REMINGTON RAND INC., Dept. G-310 * 


a q 465 Washington Street, Buffalo, N.Y 
f, | ROW Without obligation, please send new book,""Three Ways to Increase Sales” 
oe ‘ giving details of modern Kardex System of Sales Control. | am also 


interested in reducing inventory; keeping closer'control over sales; 


reducing filing costs; () modern record protection. 


Remington Ran “daa 
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Among the 
Companies Contributing 
to This Article: 


E. C. Atkins and Co. 
The Ingersoll-Waterbury Co. 
Brown & Bigelow 
Benjamin Electric Mfg. Co. 
Globe Grain and Milling Co. 
Lee of Conshohocken 
Enterprise Paint Mfg. Co. 
Durkee Famous Foods 
Grand Rapids Varnish Corp. 
Addressograph Sales Agency, Milwaukee 
Geo. F. Stuhmer & Co. 
The Flintkote Co. 

Jas. H. Forbes Tea & Coffee Co. 
National Electrical Supply Co. 
Crescent Electric Supply Co. 
Hiram Walker Incorporated 

King Midas Mill Co. 

Electric Vacuum Cleaner Co., Inc. 
American-La France and Foamite Industries, Inc. 
Cadillac Motor Car Co., Cleveland Branch 
H. J. Justin & Sons, Ine. 
Friedman-Shelby Branch, International Shoe Co. 
Krebs Pigment & Color Corp. 

New Orleans Paint and Color Co., Inc. 


“Believe it or not, we have a man who shipped upward of 
$25,000 in a year—$26,547 to be exact, in one year, net ship- 
ments. Only one time that whole year did he have any business 
on Saturday. So you might as well say, he had blank Saturdays 
the whole year.... 

“When one habitually makes a holiday out of Saturday too, 
in addition to Sunday, his production is automatically cut 16% 
from what it could be, and should be. 

“For illustration, if one of us in the office were to make ita 
rule to quit work for the week on Friday evening (provided 
the board of directors wouldn’t chop off his pay check) that 
person’s production would automatically be reduced by 16%. In 
other words, whatever his work is esteemed to be worth per week, 
it would be worth 16% less than that amount. 


Selling the Increased Earnings Idea 


“The salesman who shipped $26,547 in one year with no pro- 
duction on Saturdays, according to his own average per day for 
the five working days of the week, cheated himself out of an 
astounding amount of volume, namely, $5,309. That's common 
arithmetic; figure it out yourself. If he had maintained his 
daily average on Saturdays, he would have shipped the sum of 
$31,856 instead of $26,547. 

“Based on the usual percentage income, he lost over $1,000 
cash money in one single year . . . more than enough to make 
the down payment on a fine six-room brick cottage in Fort Worth, 
Dallas, Toledo, Sacramento or anywhere else in America. 

“We are determined, for your benefit more than ours, to watch 
Saturday business more and more and we may as well all make 
up our minds to wade in and make money on Saturday just as 
we do on Monday or on Wednesday. 

‘These blank Saturdays put entirely too much of a burden on 
your week's production. We are determined to help you over- 
come this handicap. Help us to help you!’’ 

Companies in many lines use Saturdays for sales meetings. A 
mid-west electric appliance company vice-president says: “We 
consider Saturday a day to gather in the loose ends, so our Sat- 
urdays have been arranged as follows: A general meeting of our 
salesmen on the second and fourth Saturdays of each month; on 
the alternate Saturdays, our time is taken with calling on certain 
classifications of trade whose buyers are available on those days.” 

C. C. Hine, vice-president of the Globe Grain and Milling Co., 
Los Angeles, says that all of his salesmen are required to report 
for duty on Saturday as on any other day in the week. Saturday 
afternoons are devoted to sales conferences and cleaning up odds 
and ends of the week’s work; Saturday mornings the men cover 
their regular routes calling on the trade. All this firm's men 
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work within less than 100 miles of the mill or branch which is 
their headquarters. 

Mr. Hine adds this poignant comment: “It has always been 
my opinion that no man can be successful as a salesman who 
works by the clock. Six- or eight-hour days, or five-day weeks, 
generally speaking, are not recognized by successful salesmen.” 

“Saturday isn’t an off day in the tire business,” says P. E. 
Niedringhaus, district manager in Philadelphia for Lee of Con- 
shohocken. “Tires can be sold on this day as well as any other 
day. The commercial salesmen solicit retail business and the 
dealer salesmen find that day gives them an excellent opportunity 
to assist their dealers in making retail sales.” 

Enterprise Paint Manufacturing Co. of Chicago pursues the 
same plan: that of using Saturdays for resale work. “We try 
to arrange our salesmen’s work,” says H. C. Constable, director 
of sales, “so that they can devote at least a part of their time on 
Saturdays to the further development of their key accounts in their 
own home town. All of our salesmen spend a considerable amount 
of their time doing resale work, and we believe their time can 
be spent to better advantage with the dealers in their home towns, 
since experience tells us that they seem to accomplish more work- 
ing this way than they did before we established this practice.” 

The Chicago men of Durkee Famous Foods usually come in 
for a sales meeting on Saturday. On days when they do not have 
meetings, the men make special calls or special trips for collec- 
tion purposes. This same company’s country salesmen do not 
call on the trade on Saturday, but usually hold sales meetings 
with distributors’ salesmen, and at certain seasons of the year 
put on store demonstrations on margarine in key outlets. 

“Very definitely Saturday is an important day in our sales week,” 
J. A. Hager, director of sales of the Grand Rapids Varnish 
Corp., tells SM. “We all realize it and we all make the most of 
it. 


Saturday Is a Planning Day 


“The work that our men can do on Saturdays is determined 
entirely by the working habits of their customers. We find in 
some sections of the country that the industries in which we sell 
work but a five-day week. In other sections a five-and-a-half day 
working week is the rule. In the case of our local men, they 
report at the office on Saturday morning for an individual but 
brief resumé of their week’s work, with special attention being 
given to any particular problems that may have arisen. The 
remainder of the day is given to direct sales effort. 

“In the case of men working in a territory where their cus- 
tomers or prospects are not open on Saturday, our representatives 
spend a greater portion of the day in the preparation of material 
needed for the next week’s sales efforts. This preparation may 
take the form of the preparation of finishes to illustrate results 
that a prospective customer may hope to achieve with an im- 
proved material, or in the assimilation of technical data and 
information necessary to the proper presentation of our propo- 
sition.” 

The Chicago sales manager of a large concern manufacturing 
asphalt products tells us: “It was very evident to us, when we 
changed our salesmen from the salary and expense basis to the 
commission basis, that the salesmen were quick to realize that 
they could probably make Saturday as profitable a day as any 
other day. 

“Most of our men sell largely through wholesalers, and inas- 
much as they reside in the largest town within their territory, 
their wholesaler is generally located in that town. Consequently, 
Saturday afternoons are used to go over many matters with the 
wholesaler and in contacting the wholesaler’s outside sales force. 
When our man contacts the jobber’s field men he gets up-to-date 
information about his entire territory and can consequently plan 
his next week’s work. Then, too, there may be places where the 
jobber’s representative is desirous of having our salesman cooperate 
with him on certain accounts. 

“Saturday is also used by our salesmen to call on the trade in 
their own home towns, and the trade usually anticipates theif 
calls on that day. By using Saturday forenoons to make his con- 
tacts with the wholesaler, the representative is given the rest of 
the days of the week to be out on the territory.” 

A tea and coffee company of St. Louis emphasizes store demon- 
strations as a Saturday task for both city and country salesmen. 
A big liquor company devotes the whole of the day to helping 
distributors and dealers. Premier Vacuum Cleaner Co.’s commis- 
sion men usually work on Saturday, and often on Saturday nights, 
because sales reports must be filed for the week by the first mail 
Monday morning. ; 

Because it sells much of its equipment to municipalities, Ameti- 
can-LaFrance and Foamite Industries, Inc., find themselves up 
against many a group selling problem where city officials to be 
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sold are also local business men. A. G. 
Sullivan, assistant general sales manager, 
points out that such officials must be 
reached at some time consistent with the 
demands of their personal businesses. 

“Under the circumstances,” he says, ‘‘a 
large percentage of our salesmen find it 
necessary to work at night, and Saturdays 
and Sundays are usually more important to 
them than weekdays. Consequently on an 
average, our men are much busier over the 
weekend. In view of this situation, 
contacts with branch managers and the 
necessary office contacts for the purpose of 
handling mail and other details are usually 
made on Monday morning.” 

Roy F. Kenney, sales manager, Cadillac- 
LaSalle Division, of Cadillac's Cleveland 
Branch, reports that approximately 50% of 
all his company’s deliveries are made on 
Saturday, hence that day becomes one of 
the busiest of the week for the salesmen. 
“Like all transportation businesses,” Mr. 
Kenney comments, “we are likely to be the 
busiest when the rest of the folks are at 
leisure. A lot of selling is done in the 
motor car business on Saturdays, too, be- 
cause if it is true that people find time to 
come in on Saturday and take delivery of 
cars purchased, it would follow that others 
would find time to come in for investiga- 
tion and demonstrations and sales. 


To Generate Saturday Business 


“It must be a matter of some serious 
concern to many companies who find it im- 
possible gracefully to procure from the 
salesmen any active productive results at 
least one day out of the week. Would it 
perhaps be possible for at least some of 
these businesses to arrange deliveries so 
that these might bring customers to the 
place of business on Saturday? And 
wouldn't this automatically generate more 
retail business for the company faced with 
this problem?” 

The Ft. Worth Sales Managers’ Club 
recently devoted the discussion at one of 
its meetings to the subject of Saturday sell- 
ing. At this meeting a packing company 
sales manager expressed the opinion that 
Saturday’s work requires more planning 
than the work of any other day. Eighty 
per cent of his men produced a good half 
day’s work on that day, he estimated. 

Another sales manager whose men work 
house to house reported that his men find 
Saturday a hard day because housewives 
are likely to be especially busy in the morn- 
ing and away from their homes all after- 
noon. He suggested a prize contest of 
some kind to encourage the men to get 
some work done on that day by arranging 
appointments on leads developed earlier 
in the week. 

Campbell Smith, of the Waples-Platter 
Co., wholesale grocers, told the meeting 
that his men concentrate on store demon- 
Strations for Saturday work. A wholesale 
dry goods house brings the men in on 
Saturdays to check and study new items in 
the line. 

President T. J. Harrell, of the club, con- 
cluded the discussion with this observation: 
“I was born out in the country where we 
sometimes had to walk several miles to 
school. Saturday was always the day that 
we plowed or hoed corn or did something 
else while we were getting our education. 
I would suggest that if you are having any 
difficulty, you watch those farm boys, and 
when they've secured their education take 
them off the farm and put them to work 
in town. They either will not know that 
they are not supposed to work on Satur- 
days, or they won't even know when 
Saturdays come!” 
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SALES OFFICE OF NATIONALLY KNOWN 


CHEESE COMPANY 
REPORTS 50% INCREASE 
IN BUSINESS CAPACITY! 


(From Edison case histories of the World's business) 


N A SALES OFFICE . . . particularly 
in the Cheese business . . . things 
must move! ... Stocks must be fresh 
and turnover rapid . . . Often, min- 
utes count. Speed is essential. 
Ediphone Voice Writing allows 
each dictator to get rid of his cor- 
respondence in 1-2-3 order. He can 
dictate at any hour to his Pro-technic 
Ediphone, without having to wait 
for a secretary. Salesmen, returning 
late, are able to voice-write their re- 
ports, memos, follow-up letters, etc. 
In the office, written communica- 
tions are gotten into work smoothly 
. . . electrically . . . without loss of 
time or effort. Phone calls are con- 
firmed immediately, home office in- 


quiries are promptly answered. And 
business capacity increases—50% ! 
Without obligation, Edison will 
prove that Voice Writing will in- 
crease your firm’s business capacity 
20% to 50% ... will aid you in your 
sales management problems. For 
details of the New Edison “You-Pay- 
Nothing” Plan, 
telephone The Edi- Pr gery 
phone, Your City, QO Edin. 
or write to— ORANGE, N.J. U.S.A 


BY G. ALBERT LANG 


Study the details of this carefully worked out sales 

control system and see how it strikes at the root of 

a myriad of wastes in sales management — how it 

forms a dependable management guide for the sales 

director—how it spikes alibi after alibi from the men 
in the field. 


OU think you know “all about” your business? Then 
score yourself on these 18 points: 


1. How much and which part of your mailing list is non-pro- 
ductive ? 


N 


How much could you save if you knew the names that 
should be cut off your mailing list? 


w 


Do you know how much business each of your customers 
does, and how much business in your product or products is 
done in any one town? 


4. Can you compare and contrast at a glance the amount of 
your quarterly and annual sales to any one customer, or to 
any one town, or to any one territory? 


5. Do you know how much business you should get from the 
individual customer, the town, or the territory? 


6. If yours is not truly a specialty business, do you know that 
about 80% of your sales are made to 20% of your cus- 
tomers ? 


Do you know which of your customers are actually costing 
you money and thus sapping your profits? 


8. Do you know how many towns any one of your salesmen 
is skipping, and how many good, desirable merchants are 
in those skipped towns? Do you know the types of those 
skipped towns? Do you know the types of those stores, their 
ratings, and whether or not you should do a profitable busi- 
ness in those towns? 


9. Do you know how much time your salesmen are consuming 
on the highways, and how many more selling hours they 
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This Sales Control Plan “Sees All and 
Knows All” About Your Markets 


10. 


11. 


sp 
16. 


18. 


could get out of a week's travel? And do you know how 
much of the high cost of traveling is consumed in lost 
motion ? 


If yours is a general business, and if you ought to have 
several good customers in a town, do you know that in some 
of those towns your salesmen are “confining” accounts; and 
that most of those “confined” accounts are not actually con- 
fining their purchases in your lines to your business? 


Can you, at the shift of a small piece of paper, know that 
John Doe at Doe Run buys your hosiery, work clothes, and 
your knit goods; and how much of each he buys? And do 
you know which of your profitable lines Mr. Doe does not 
buy from you? 


Do you value your customers by the amounts they buy from 
you as shown by their ledger accounts, or do you use known 
potentiality as a basis of evaluation? 


Do you grade your salesmen by the volume of their sales, or 
by the amount of profitable merchandise they sell ? 


Can you learn within three months that any one customer 
has stopped buying, or that his purchases are declining? 
Can you save him before he gets away from you entirely; 
before your merchandise is replaced on his shelves with the 
merchandise of a competitor? 


Do you have any “dead” accounts? 


Can you bring Salesman Wilson to your desk and, in a con- 

structive, knowing manner, say to him, “Now, Mr. Wilson, 

here is a complete history of every account in your territory, 

and I can tell you anything every one of us should know about 

any one of your customers, your towns, or your territory. 
. .?”” Can you ask him why this, and why that? 


Do your sales department and your production department 
know what kind of merchandise and how much of it has 
been sold in any given locality and in any season? Do they 
know from actual sales facts how to gauge their buying or 
their production? 


Have you taken the guesswork out of your selling and pro- 
duction problems? 


These and a hundred other vital questions can be answered 
positively, with only a few figures as a basis, provided a com- 
pany has the right method of sales control. 

The forms reproduced with this article form the machinery 
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Such simple record 
forms as these, filled 
in with different col- 
ored inks, form the 
basis of a sales con- 
trol plan which keeps 
tabs on hundreds of 
accounts, for a firm 
that sells an excep- 
tionally wide line of 
products. See article 
for full explanation. 
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47.80% of Michigan's total population is con- 
centrated in the Detroit trading area. Here 
also is concentrated 95% of the weekday and 
83% of the entire Sunday circulation of 
The News. 


You can see better business throughout the country by simply watching the cars 


go by. 
In Detroit not only do the wheels of the automotive world start moving, but the 
wheels of all business. Here is the dynamic center of America’s greatest industry. . 


That is chiefly what makes Detroit the FOURTH MARKET IN AMERICA. The 
homes of Detroit constitute a natural market for new products, new models, new ideas. 
The Detroit News is typical of Detroit. Recognized as one of America’s great 
papers, its record as an advertising medium is classic. What other paper in America 
can match its extraordinary performance over the last 20 years—a full generation? 


First in total advertising - - - - - 7 times 
Second in total advertising - - - - 8 times 
Third in total advertising - - - - - 5 times 


The power of The News lies in the fact that it is the HOME NEWSPAPER of 
Detroit — with the largest trading area circulation. 76% Home-delivered in Detroit. 


The Detroit News 


THE HOME NEWSPAPER 


New York Chicago 
I. A. KLEIN, Inc. 
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66 URING the early part of the depression,” says 

C. F. Price, vice-president of Remington-Rand, 

“when established accounts curtailed their buying, 

salesmen became convinced that the reason for 
failure to produce business volume satisfactory to them was 
due to the fact that territory conditions had changed. The 
real facts of the case were that they had built for themselves 
a sort of route that comprised a certain number of satis- 
factory accounts, which, up to this time they had largely 
depended upon for the continuity of their business, and 
they had neglected development work—not only in accounts 
in their territories, but in departments 
of the concerns who were favoring them 
with some of their business. 

“Most salesmen at one or more times 
in their careers reach the conclusion 
that the territory assigned to them has 
no further possibilities—it is over- 
worked—sold up—too small—not as 
good as some other fellow’s pasture. 
Such a state of mind means stagnation. 
It must be dealt with, and convincingly, 
or you are headed for trouble and 
expense. 

“Here is a very simple idea that, for 
our purpose, was used to have men 
prove to us and for themselves that 
they had not the slightest idea of the 
untouched potentials in their territory. 


To discontented salesmen: Proof, when they had filled in the form, that their pastures were still lush, 


How Remington-Rand Handles Salesmen 


Who Want More Territory 


We used a form like the sample (see illustration) on a 
letter-size sheet. It is divided into five vertical columns— 
the first used for name of the potential account, and the 
other four columns for the four major sales approaches of 
our Systems Division business. ° 

“Horizontally we made ten spaces, each for the name of 
an account. Five such sheets gave 50 names capacity. The 
salesman was asked to select the 50 best names in his ter- 
ritory, to record them, and then to put in the small blocks 
under each major condition and opposite the respective name 
everything he knew regarding that condition. 

“He was not compelled to do so from 
memory. He was told to call and find 
out, if he desired or needed to do so, 
but to fill the sheets in and then report 
on the reasons why he had not been the 
successful supplier. The result was 
pathetic—but it worked wonders for 
many of our men. It stopped negative 
thinking with regard to territory oppor- 
tunity. 

“It turned the searchlight upon his 
own weaknesses, or failings, and once he 
became again convinced of the markets 
that did exist, his desire for more, or 
different, territory lessened and he started 
to do a more intensive and intelligent 
job and more properly to care for the 
responsibilities that were rightfully his.” 


for a simple sales control system which can be operated (and és 
being operated) at a cost of approximately 40 cents a year per 
customer. 

We'll come to a description of the plan in a moment. First, 
about results: My first work along these lines was in a retail 
clothing and men’s furnishing business. At that time I had no 
visible records. My set-up was crude. In fact, I knew only that 
there were many inactive, or dormant, accounts on the books, 
and many dead accounts in the transferred ledger sheets. I also 
sensed the fact that many of the current customers were buying 
only a small part of their clothing and haberdashery needs from 
my house. 

I harbored the belief that the good dead ones could be re- 
stored; that the dormant ones could be rejuvenated, and that a 
large percentage of all could be induced to buy more of their 
needs from the company. 

In eight months under this system the local house, and a 
small branch in another city, had created and restored some 
1,400 accounts. When the campaign had been on about five 
months, some 800 new and recreated customers had bought 
$68,000 worth of men’s apparel. There was no way of learning 
how much additional merchandise the live accounts had bought, 
but there was a lot of comment on the campaign as customers 
came in to buy. 

In another house in which I made the same set-up, 1,739 dead 
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accounts were restored, and 2,891 mew accounts were created as 
a direct result of a campaign which was carried on for 22 months. 
In all, 4,630 customers were restored, or created. After this cam- 
paign had been on 11 months, and the count of customers was 
1,828, a survey showed that they had bought $267,812 worth 
of goods. Every dollar of this plus business was directly trace- 
able to the campaign and the cooperation of the sales force which 
resulted after the start of it. 


The present system—which has been developed in still another 
company (manufacturers and wholesalers of a long line of general 
merchandise)—is an enlargement and refinement of the systems 
mentioned above. Through it, we know positively that: 

We have complete control of the mailing lists. All non-pro- 
ductive names are constantly being removed. 

We have immediate access to facts which we need to know 
about our customers, for the intelligent direction of salesmen. 

We know the potentiality of every town; and we know how 
many customers we have, and how many well-rated prospects 
in our lines are in those towns. 

We can immediately spot the non-profit accounts, 

We can determine at a glance which of our customers show 
potentiality for the higher brackets—candidates for star accounts 
—and we can work in that direction. 

We know exactly where certain of our lines are sold. 
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We know which of our salesmen are selling the profit-making 
lines. 

We know, without any extra work for the salesman and with- 
out any extra cost, how many times he calls on a customer, or 
prospective customer. From this we can learn whether or not 
his calls are profitable. We can also determine whether the 
salesman needs help towards getting an opening order. 

We have learned that some salesmen seem more successful 
with one or another of our lines, or with certain specified types 
of stores. Now that we know who they are, and what their 
weaknesses are, we can coach them more thoroughly. 

We know within three months if an account is declining. Then 
we take immediate steps to regain the account before competition 
gets entrenched. 

We have eliminated guesswork from the direction of our sell- 
ing organization. 

The two forms illustrated on page 626 form the basis of the 
entire system I am discussing. There is a “Customer Page’’ and 
a “Town Page.” The figures are written in four colors of ink, 
one color for each quarter. Red is best for the total. As the 
eye follows the colors, quick comparison of periods, or of years, 
is possible. A distinctive color for the “town page,” upon 
which the total business for each town is entered, facilitates the 
work very much. From the figures on these two simple forms, 
you can answer all the questions I have posed in this article— 
and more. 


Pruning Mailing Lists Cuts Expense 


One of the first things I did in the set-up which I am now 
operating was to cull 4,844 non-productive names from the mail- 
ing lists. I expect to be able to take a few hundred more from 
the lists after all state and territorial records are compiled. Think 
of the saving involved in this step alone! Postmasters can tell 
you of the thousands and thousands of dollars worth of ma- 
terials which are mailed every week to people who are no longer 
in business. The post office, however, must still deliver the catalogs, 
broadsides, letters, etc., to the addresses because they stil] live 
in their towns. 

A very recent analysis disclosed that two-thirds of the cus- 
tomers in one state had bought less than $500 each in the first 
nine months of the year. Two-thirds of those had bought less 
than $200 each. That analysis also disclosed that one-third of 
all customers in the state are not in the regular store classification 
of our company. 

Still another bit of research—again from the same few basic 
figures—compared sales to population, and the number of stores 
to population. The sales to individual merchant customers were 
also compared with their retail sales. From these analyses it 
could be learned what was not being done in this territory. 
Really, if we use that knowledge as a yardstick, we can know 
very much better what we should do when we know what we 
are mot doing. There is certainly more incentive to try to ac- 
complish the important things which have been skipped un- 
knowingly. 

From this small record it is easy to direct oneself because 
the actual facts are there as a basis. Nobody has an alibi. The 
salesmen can be shown their previously unknown weak spots 
in themselves and in their territories. 

The customer control system bears on the salesmen’s terri- 
tories because we have in the system a record of every town, and 
every merchant who is engaged in a business line which we can 
serve. The salesmen’s towns are all segregated into groups, and 
each group represents one man’s territory. 

From our master file we have learned that many good towns 
which have good merchants were not being worked by our sales- 
men. That might have been due to any of several causes. The 
town might have been a little off the beaten path, or it may have 
seemed too small for the salesmen to make it. But the records 
disclosed that there were several good merchants there, and that 
the town must be a good trading center if it supports so many 
good stores. 

It was also learned that some territories were too large for one 
man, and that is why those areas could not be combed as well 
as they should have been. A rearrangement made three terti- 
tories out of one. That gave the men more time to spend with 
their customers—about one more selling hour per day per man 
and, naturally, one hour less on the highway. By multiplying 
the number of extra hours by the number of men, you have the 
total extra selling hours gained by the concentration. 

On the back of the card shown in Exhibit A is the quarterly 
breakdown of purchases of the account by products. Each let- 
tered space at the right and in the center designates a department. 
Again, four colors of ink are used to facilitate quick comparison. 
Not only does this record readily show which items are being 
neglected by the salesman on that account, but it may, for ex- 
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ample, show sales on one line of goods rapidly dwindling, thus 
revealing that competition is cutting in. If the salesman is aware 
of this condition and acts promptly, he may be able to restore 
his lost volume on the slipping lines. 

Another important point: Certain of the company’s lines are 
much more profitable than others, and this portion of the record 
makes it possible to check up promptly on salesmen who are not 
giving enough attention to the lines the house most wishes to 
have pushed because of their greater return. 

The totals from the individual account cards are entered on the 
“Town Card” to show the amount of each class of merchandise 
which has been sold in that city. Again the comparison of sales 
to population and type of town reveals whether enough is being 
sold there. In some areas, of course, the sales department may 
be seriously underestimating its sales potentialities for certain 
classes of goods. 

From the merchandise breakdowns, after they are summarized 
into territories and sections, the merchandise men in the factory 
may determine how much of any kind of their product is being 
sold where, and thereby gauge their requirements for the future. 

Very naturally you want to know how many people will be 
required to operate a department from which all this information 
can be had so quickly. Four girls who can operate typewriters 
and adding machines can keep these complete records for quite 
a large business, make the analyses of, and the reports on, 25,000 
accounts and a possible 25,000 prospective customers. These girls 
need to know something about bookkeeping; they must be accurate 
in addition and subtraction, and must write legible figures. 

It is not the purpose of this set-up to burden the high execu- 
tives with its details. They are given the facts in concise, con- 
crete reports from which they may know at all times just what 
is going on, and have any situation in hand. But, if they should 
want any specific kind of detail, they may have it immediately. 

The man in charge of this department should have a working 
knowledge of accounting; he should have credit-department ex- 
perience, and he must be a good correspondent. He must be 
able to write a “you” letter. An ex-credit man who has selling 
sense would be best qualified to operate such a department. 

Truly, the system I have described is a sort of “Magic Brain” 
which discovers markets, cuts waste in advertising, throws up 
danger signals, spots neglected accounts, safeguards profits, and 
offsets the human frailties of salesmen. In the hands of an in- 
telligent sales manager, it can perform almost priceless service. 


Men Neglect Full Line? 
Then Try This System 


It is only human nature for salesmen with a wide line 
of products to push some items and cold-shoulder 


others. This simple sales control plan solved the 


problem for Sunset Electric Co. 


SIMPLE sales control system that strikes effectively at the 
problem of the salesman who neglects to sell the full line 
is used by Sunset Electric Co., Seattle, Pacific Northwest 
distributors of automotive equipment. 

“Without such a system,” says Charles Stewart, general man- 
ager, “one man will continue to pass up certain types of dealers, 
another will play favorites in the line. We have found that we 
can go far toward eliminating these weaknesses in the sales plan- 
ning of our men through an inexpensive sales control plan. 
Because it definitely helps the men to sell more and earn more, 
the men welcome this routine check-up.” 

To make sure of coverage of the territory, the daily sales report 
(see illustration) classifies accounts called upon by type. This 
classification is broken down finely as to type—note that the auto- 
mobile dealers are not merely segregated according to that general 
classification, but specifically according to makes of automobiles 
handled. Oil company stations in each city are similarly classified 
according to the name of the company or brand handled. 


The Product the Salesman Forgot 


Analysis of these classified daily reports enables Mr. Stewart to 
know, not guess, whether each man on the staff is adequately 
covering his ful! range of prospects. It was surprising how much 
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FORM 18 am 4-36 


DAILY SALES REPORT 


Town 


Type oF ACCOUNT Name 


E.ec SS 


new business was created, Mr. Stewart reports, when the system 
was first put into effect some time ago. Salesmen had not them- 
selves been aware of their consistent neglect of certain types of 
dealers until this omission showed up in black and white on the 
analysis sheets. 

The form headed “Dealer Purchase Record” (see illustration) 
is the medium for control of the salesmen’s efforts in properly 
distributing attention over the full line of Sunset products. One 
of these forms is made out in the name of every major account 
and segregated in a loose-leaf office file according to the name of 
the salesman responsible for covering the account. The lines 
handled by Sunset—bearings, belts, magnetos, lights, etc.—are 
identified by brand name in the left hand column and the volume 
of each purchased during the year is entered in the columns in a 
month-by-month breakdown. There is a space for the total pur- 
chase record for the year on each line, and a companion space for 
entering the volume of the previous year. Purchase records are 
taken from the ledger. 

If a man is failing to sell the full line, this weakness quickly 
shows up on the account analysis sheet. Equipment and tools, 
for example, are included in the Sunset list as well as automotive 
items for resale. One of the men was found to be weak on this 
type of merchandise, although he had been making an excellent 
showing in merchandising parts for repair work and resale. He 
was shown, via the record, not only just what he wasn’t doing, 
but how much additional commission would accrue to him if he 
became equipment-minded—for there was the record of what other 
members of the staff were accomplishing on equipment sales. 

One of the big advantages of the plan, Mr. Stewart says, is that 
it helps to systematize sales work and to provide a reliable guide 
for weekly and monthly sales routine. The records provide data 
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on seasonal trends in the sale of various items and the comparison 
of records on prospects of similar character suggests points at 
which certain accounts might, with proper effort, be built up. 

The salesmen also use the cumulative record in helping to bolster 
weak accounts. If Mr. A in one town consistently tops Mr. B in 
a neighboring city in his sales of batteries, the salesman tactfully 
passes on ideas and merchandising suggestions through which Mr. 
A might improve his showing. 


It Will Take Less Than 
5 Minutes 


—for you to dictate a note to the Sates MANace- 
MENT staff telling us— 

Number 1: What you particularly liked in this 
issue, or found directly helpful in connection with 
some sales problem of your own. 

Number 2: What you didn’t find in it that you 
wanted and would like to have us include in next 
year’s similar issue. 

We never fail to appreciate a rose, but, in the long 
run, we find the lemons just as helpful. 


—Tue Epirors. 
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“yy TALK IT OVER “ 


BY THE SEA / 


“oA Whether it’s a conven- 
tion, a sales meeting, or 
just a business conference, ' 


; it will “go” better at 
i Chalfonte- Haddon Hall, 
fips away from big-city dis- 
tractions. 

Here the luxuries of a | 
great modern hotel are || 
combined with complete |! 
convention quarters. Meet- 
ing rooms for groups of 
all sizes. A trained con- 
vention man to work with 

you. Living accommoda- 
\ tions that welcome dele- 
a gates. Meals that delegates 
welcome. American and 
European Plans. Special 
tates for business groups. j 


Leeds and Lippincott Company 


CHALFONTE- 
~, HADDON HALL 


ATLANTIC CITY 


YOUR BRANCH MANAGERS 
need sales steam: Tested ideas 
that they can use and adapt. 


Send them Sates MANaAGE- 
MENT, starting with this issue. 
“Managing Salesmen in 1937.” 
In this issue alone there are 
enough sales-builders to pay for 
a year’s subscription many 
times—and there are 25 more 


issues yet to come. 


For three or more subscrip- 
tions you get a special rate of 
$3 each. Every district execu- 
tive gets a year-long sales help. 
Drop us a note. We'll do the 
rest. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 
420 Lexington Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 


OCTOBER 10, 1936 


Booklets reviewed below are free unless 
otherwise specified, and available either 
through this office or direct from the 
publishers. In addressing this office, 
please use a separate letterhead for each 
booklet requested, to facilitate handling. 
The address is Sates MANAGEMENT 
Readers’ Service Bureau, 420 Lexington 


Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Victor Directory Listings 
of Value to Film Users 


Victor Animatograph publishes an an- 
nual directory of 16mm. films, and their 
sources, which should be of interest to all 
organizations using commercial films. List- 
ings include industrial, educational, gov- 
ernment or institutional, and _ religious 
films. They are classified as to appropriate- 
ness for school, entertainment or church 
use, and whether available free or for loan, 
rent or sale. Listings are made without 
charge, and since wide distribution is made 
of the directory among organizations and 
individuals needing films for any purpose, 
listing of commercial films which can be 
used in other than dealer or sales organiza- 
tion meetings should be valuable. Dis- 
tribution of the book is free, with addi- 
tional copies priced at 50 cents. Corre- 
spondence regarding the directory and its 
listings should be directed to George E. 
Beyer, Victor Animatograph Corp., Daven- 
port, Iowa. Title is: Victor Directory of 
16 mm. Film Sources. 


Y.M.C.A. Film Directory 


For years the Motion Picture Bureau of 
the National Council Y.M.C.A. has been 
a headquarters for film distribution in- 
formation. If not familiar with the work 
of this bureau, send for the current 84-page 
catalog of Free and Rental Films. The ad- 
dress is 347 Madison Ave., New York 
City. 


Projector Catalogs Available 

Equipment for film projection is de- 
scribed in the following booklets available 
on request to the manufacturers. 

Bell & Howell Filmosound, for 16mm. 
sound-on-film projection. Illustrates both 
750- and 1,000-watt models, with details 
of construction features, rental and pur- 
chase plans, and large list of users, with 
endorsements. Requests to E. A. Reeve, 
Bell & Howell Co., 1801 Larchmont Ave., 
Chicago. 

Operation and Care of 16mm. Equip- 
ment, together with Animatophone cata- 
log, gives complete operating as well as 
construction information on the Victor line 
of sound-on-film projectors. Also silent 
film projection equipment. Write George 
Beyer, Victor Animatograph Corp., Daven- 
port, Iowa. 

Universal Sound-on-Film Projectors 
describes, in separate editions, details of 
equipment on both 16mm. and 35mm. talk- 
ing picture projectors, together with en- 
dorsements of users. Write P. S. Malick- 
son, Universal Sound System, Inc., Alleg- 
heny Ave. at 10th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


A better hotel location could 


not be found for those who 
are visiting New York for 
business or pleasure. In the 
very center of the mid-town 
shopping district; the thea- 
tres within easy walking, 
with entrance to the Grand 
Central Station and the Sub- 
way system. And besides its 
ideal location, the Roosevelt 
is a pleasant and comfort- 
able place to live. The rate 


is $4 single and $6 double. 


A 
UNITED 
HOTEL 
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Balopticons and Accessories describes 
a number of varieties of still film and 
slide projectors, among them portable 
equipment for sales and industrial use, and 
a continuous-operation instrument for in- 
terior or outdoor advertising. Write M. C. 
Williamson, Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Gear-In Shows Slide-Film 
Use in Sales Programs 

Talking slide-film equipment and its 
field use, as shown by illustrated list of 
recent users of this service, are vividly de- 
scribed in a recent promotion booklet 
“Gear-In.” The booklet is published by 
AudiVision, Inc., detailing the merging of 
two organizations—AudiVision, the Trade- 
Ways Group division specializing in the 
producing of talking slide-films, and Viso- 
matic, which perfected the talking slide- 
film projector of that name. The booklet 
is largely devoted to evidence, in picture 
and type, of the wide use of this medium 
for sales dramatization, listing over 100 
national organizations and showing a num- 
ber of “frames” from recent jobs to in- 
dicate the varying demands met by- the 
medium. Particular emphasis is placed on 
the complete facilities of the combined or- 
ganization, from planning and script writ- 
ing, to recording, picturizing, and the final 
follow-through of booklets, posters and 
other promotional aids. The organization 
functions nationally through offices in New 
York, Chicago, Detroit and Cleveland. Re- 
quests for “Gear-In” to F. F. Gregory, 
AudiVision, Inc., 285 Madison Ave., New 
York City. 


DeVry Movie News Valuable 
to Firms Using Sales Films 


Any organization using or contemplating 
the use of sales films should be on the free 
mailing list of the DeVry Movie News, a 
bi-monthly newspaper of all types of 
motion picture promotion. Published by 
the manufacturer of DeVry projectors used 
in theatrical as well as sales and educational 
work, Movie News reports on all manner 
of interesting applications of films. The 
current issue, for instance, relates as one 
of many news items the results of an ex- 
periment in sales training by the Shell 
Petroleum Co. Salesmen were given sub- 
stantially the same basic information by 
(1) lecture, (2) silent movie, and (3) 
sound movie. Percentage increases in ex- 
amination tests scored a rousing victory 
for the sound movie program. Requests 
for addition of your name to the mailing 
list to Herman A. DeVry, Inc., 1111 
Center St., Chicago, Ill. 


Better Retail Sales Training 


Apt in title, complete and convincing in 
content, a brand new booklet by the Jam 
Handy Organization has been published 
for sales executives: “Sales Managers’ 
Service.’ It deals with that recurrent 
bugaboo in most national selling organi- 
zations, the training of dealers’ salesmen. 
Granting the importance of all advertis- 
ing and sales promotional activities, this 
booklet concentrates on the necessity of 
that dealer salesman follow-through, and 
shows by text and excellent illustrations 
how sales training films can be built to 
order to do the job. Claiming to have 
supplied the material for over 5,000,000 
retail sales meetings, covering a range of 
over 3,000 subjects, in 12 years, the or- 
ganization offers training through reading 
slide films, sound slide films, and silent 
and sound motion films—with a conven- 
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tion service to boot! Copies, on request 
to Jamison Handy, Jam Handy Picture 
Service, Inc., 2900 E. Grand Blvd., Detroit, 
Mich. 


The Screen as a Selling Aid 


How much of your sales story are your 
prospects getting? asks Bell & Howell in 
a new promotional booklet—‘Showman- 
ship. ... Todays Formula for Selling.” 
Bridging the tortuous course of much 
sales information—from manufacturer 
through jobber and dealer and several in- 
tervening salesmen to ultimate consumer— 
by way of motion pictures, is the theme of 
this booklet, published not by a producer 
of films, but in the interests of the in- 
dustry by a manufacturer of projection 
equipment. Along with an excellent dis- 
cussion of the possibilities for showman- 
ship in merchandising given by the screen, 
the booklet shows a number of typical 
jobs that movies are doing—salesmen 
training, dealer education, etc. —and 
clinches the point by a formidable list of 
companies which have used Bell & Howell 
projectors. Write to E. A. Reeves, Bell 
4 Howell, 1801 Larchmont Ave., Chicago, 


Group Insurance Plans 
for Your Salesmen 


(Continued from page 552) 


year’s salary, the employer's cost varying 
for each individual by age but, since the 
passage of the Social Security Act, in order 
to more or less parallel its provisions, the 
employer's contribution has often been 
fixed as a percentage, usually equal to that 
of the employe, and in consequence the 
benefit has varied by the age of the worker. 
The aim is to provide an income equal to 
the aggregate of 1.5% to 2% of each year's 
salary as a retirement income. 

Group annuity plans are established sup- 
plementary to the Social Security Act, addi- 
tional to the Act or entirely separate from 
it, depending on the requirements of the 
organization. Salesmen on commission who 
are declared by the Internal Revenue De- 
partment to be independent contractors for 
the purposes of the Act, may be protected 


by a group annuity plan without reference 
to its provisions. 

Brown and Williamson Tobacco Co.'s 
salesmen are covered for retirement at age 
61, in the amount of 1.25% of salary for 
each year of service. The salesman con- 
tributes from 3.25% to 5% of salary de- 
pending on age at entry into plan. 

American Chicle Co.’s salesmen are cov- 
ered, for retirement at age 65, in the 
amount of 2% of salary for each year of 
service. The salesman contributes sufficient 
to buy approximately half the benefit. 

People’s Drug Stores’ salesmen, subject 
to an age and a service requirement, are 
covered for retirement at age 65. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. has a group 
annuity retirement plan available to its 
salesmen and other employes which pro- 
vides for retirement at ages from 65 to 70 
with an annual retirement benefit equal to 
1.5% of salary within certain limits for 
each year of service in the plan, with a 
guaranteed minimum. The amount of the 
employe’s contribution is determined by his 
salary classification from year to year and 
ranges in general, depending upon his age 
at time of entry into the plan, from 3.5 to 
5% of his salary. 


Silver Jubilee of Group Insurance 


The year 1936 marks the “Silver Jubilee” 
of group life insurance, the first contract 
having been written by Equitable in 1911 
to cover the employes of the Pantasote 
Leather Co., of Passaic, N. J. The total 
volume of group life insurance in the 
United States and Canada has risen into 
Staggering figures, from $13,172,000 in 
1912 to $4,416,000,000 in 1925 and last 
year to $11,085,000,000. 


SALESMANAGERS WAKE UP YOUR 
men. Teach how to recognize buying 
motives at your sales meetings. 
booklet. 


kill, N.Y. 


Free 
Write Karling, Box 52, Cats- 


Personal Service and Supplies 


Cash Basis Only. Remittance Must Accompany Order. 
Classified Rates: 50c a line of seven words, minimum $3.00. No display. 


EXECUTIVES WANTED 


POSITIONS WANTED 


SALARIED POSITIONS, $2,500 to $26,000. 
This thoroughly organized advertising service ot 
26 years’ recognized standing and reputation car- 
ries on preliminary negotiations for positions ot 
the caliber indicated through a procedure indi- 
vidualized to each client's personal requirements. 
Several weeks are required to negotiate and each 
individual must finance for moderate cost of his 
own campaign. Retaining fee protected by a 
refund provision as stipulated in our agreement. 
Identity is covered and, if employed, present posi- 
tion protected. If you have actually earned over 
$2,500, send only name and address for details. 
7 ¥ BIXBY, Inc., 118 Delward Bldg., Buffalo, 


PHOTO AD CARDS 


BOOST YOUR SALES THIS FALL—WITH 
Effective because different. ic 


Photo Ad Cards. 


ostage. No cuts to buy. Used by corporations, 
usiness and professional people. 


and Market Streets, Hamilton, Ohio. 


Beautiful samples 
free. Write, Graphic Afts Photo Service, Third 


SOUTHERN SALES EXECUTIVE AVAILABLE 

OUTSTANDING SUCCESSFUL SALES EXEC- 
utive with proven record of accomplishments, 
extensive field experience giving good account of 
his sales activity. A line to Box 485, SALES MAN- 
AGEMENT, 420 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y., 
will place you under no obligation. 


ADVERTISING—MARKET RESEARCH—NINE 
ears’ experience compiling and analyzing advertis- 
ing-sales efforts by accounts, classifications and tef- 
ritories, make a background extremely valuable to 4 
sales executive who wants to keep his markets and 
competition under constant scrutiny, or to an ad- 
vertising agency with a market research department, 
or those contemplating the organization of such 4 
department. Familiar with the use of market 
factors and preparation of reports and _ surveys. 
Experienced especially in interpretation of competi 
tive advertising efforts by accounts, markets and 
media. Box 491, SALES MANAGEMENT, 420 Lexing- 
ton Ave., New York, N. Y. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


RY 


Buying at Macy’s in New York 


HH” OLD are the people who 
actually buy your goods? 

If you sell penny candies or 
wheel chairs, the argument’s off. 
If you sell rugs or beds or stoves, 
you may be surprised hoz many 
of your prospects are between 
25 and 35 in the “Age of Accum- 
ulation.” 

In the twenties, incomes start 
to rise. Industrial America’s 
axiom, “‘a man’s through at 40,” 
usually applies only to his high- 
speed accumulation of the things 
he and his wife want in life. . a 


Cosmo 


IT PEAKS HIGHEST IN THE 


IN THESE 10 YEARS more goods are bought 
than in any other period of life... 


family ..ahome..acar..aradio 

. and a long list of “accumula- 
tion goods.” 

The importance of this age 
factor in selecting media and writ- 
ing copy will be readily recog- 
nized by manufacturers, distrib- 
utors and advertising agencies. 

Cosmopolitan, of all the large 
national magazines, most nearly 
parallels the market for goods. 
Cosmopolitan’s circulation con- 
centrates where buying is heavi- 
est—in the “‘Age of Accumula- 
tion’’—your biggest market! 


\ 


YOUR BIGGEST MARKET 
-people between 25 and 35 


...In the “Age of Accumulation” 


MORE 


“AGE OF 
RADIO BUYERS 


OVER 35 YEARS OLD 


30% of all Radio purchases 
are made by men and women 
between 25 and 35. This same 
egegroupconstitutes 36.2"; of 
Cosmopolitan’'s readership. 


VACUUM CLEANER 
BUYERS 


UNDER 25 OVER 35 YEARS O10 ~ 


CUMULATION 


36% of all Vacuum Cleaner 
buyers and 36.2‘; of Cosmo- 
politan's readers are concen- 
trated in the heavy-buying 
‘Age of Accumulation.” 


BUYERS... 
COSMOPOLITAN READERS. 
ACCUMULATION” 

FLOOR COVERING BUYERS 


AND MORE 
»o IN THE 


w a in sc 
35.5% of all Floor Coverings 
are bought in the ‘‘Age of 
Accumulation,’’ where Cos- 
mopolitan's readers also are 
concentrated. 


WASHING MACHINE 
BUYERS 


OVER 35 YEARS O1D 


37% of all Washing Machine 
sales are to people Det ween 25 
and 35 and parallel Cosmo- 
politan’s readership in the 
**Age of Accumutlation."’ 


leading automobile finance company, and Starch magazine stud- 


[ Figures from surveys by Market Research Corp. of America, a ] 
ies. Detailed data on these and other purchases on request. 


olitan 


“AGE OF ACCUMULATION” 


Copyright, 1936, 
Cosmopolitan Magazine 


How Cosmopolitan holds 
, its audience in the 
/ “Age of Accumulation” 


IN NOVEMBER, 1.800.000 
buyers and 4 million ad- 
ditional readers will read 
Cosme politan,.36.2'; ofall 
these will be between 25 and 
35. For Cosmopolitan 
prints more best sellers 
andtop-rankshort stories 
than any other popular 
magazine, 
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